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Editor’s Note 


Keynote Essay: 
Reading While Writing 
sy Whit Stillman 


A 71V weather forecaster comes to Punxsutawne, 
Pennsylvania, to report on bis rodent 
counterpart, and it seems like an eternity. 


Written by Danny Rubin 


Writing Groundhog Day 


A Talk with Danny Rubin 


A charismatic televaneelist is forced to 


acknowledge that God does not speak through 
him—and may even have forsaken him. 


Screenplay by Frank Pierson 


Writing 1-800- 


A Talk with Frank Pierson 


WHAT HAPPENED WAS... 


Over dinner in Jackies apartment, she and 
Michael probe for a relationship as they learn 
each other s secrets. 


Screenplay by Tom Noonan 


Writing & Directing What happened was... 
A Talk with Tom Noonan 


FIVE EASY PIECES 


The black sheep of a gifled musical family 
returns home to see bis dying father, and 
confronts the void. 


Screenplay by Carole Eastman 


Writing Five Easy Pieces 
An Interview with Carole Eastman 


SHORT TAKE: PROSTITUTES 


A hooker, her son, and a former john interact 


but whats really going on? A short-film bonus. 


Screenplay by Stacy Cochran 





EDITOR 


There is no more crucial point in the production of a film than 
its opening: Will the critics respond favorably? And even if they 
do, will the general public show enough support to assure the 
film's success? Producing the first issue of Scevario was, ina 
way, a similar sort of situation, and we're happy to report that 
the superb response it’s received from both critics and readers 
has far exceeded expectations. In a recent article in 7be Wash- 
ington Post, media critic William F Powers called Scenario 
“the literary magazine of the future... The first quarterly issue 
has just appeared, and it is very, very good.” And 7be Boston 
Globes Bruce McCabe described Scevario as “handsome, 
glossy and thoughtfully and artfully crafted.” 

Even more important, we've also been receiving great re- 
views—as Well as good advice—trom our readers. One enthu- 
siastic subscriber suggested we mention the original page 
length of each screenplay we publish, a suggestion we've taken 
to heart: look for the original scripts’ page lengths at the be- 
ginning of each screenwriter interview. 

We hope this second issue garners a like response. It begins 
with a kevnote essay by celebrated independent filmmaker Whit 
Stillman. Stillman is in the early stages of writing the screen- 
play for his third film (after the acclaimed Me/ropolitan and 
Barcelona) and his thoughts about “reading while writing” are 
both entertaining and informative. 

The issue opens to the strains of “1 Got You, Babe™: a musical 
motif familiar to anvone who saw the 1993 hit Grouwndbog Day. 
However, what won't be so familiar is the way in which Danny 
Rubin's revised spec script actually begins. This different open- 
ing, along with several other major variations between Rubin's 
script and the film, is discussed at length in the accompanying 
interview with the Santa Fe—based screenwriter. And, for addi- 
tional insights, we also have also included the comments of 
Groundhog Day director Harold Ramis, who co-wrote the 
shooting script with Rubin. Hearing from both of them provides 
a fascinating dual perspective on the process of transforming a 
screenwriter’s vision into a studio film. 

Those familiar with Frank Pierson’s work as both a screen- 
writer (Cool Hand Luke. Dog Day Aflernoon) and a director 
(A Sar Is Born, Citizen Cohn) will be eager to read /-S00-, an 


er a 


unproduced screenplay by Pierson written in 1979. The protago- 
nist—a televangelist who suffers a crisis of faith—is one in a 
long line of Pierson “anti-heros,” and this writer's candid re- 
marks regarding the character's similarities to characters in his 
other films, as well as his thoughts as to why the screenplay was 
never made, are presented here. 

One of the most celebrated independent films of 1994— 
winner of both the Grand Jury Prize and the Waldo Salt Award 
for screenwriting at the 1994 Sundance Film Festival—Tom 
Noonan’s What happened was . . . is a perceptive study, funny 
and harrowing in turn, of two “lonely, damaged” people strug- 
gling to survive their first date. Noonan calls the character of 
Michael, who he plaved in the film, “totally autobiographical”: 
his close connection to the material, in both a personal and pro- 
fessional sense (Noonan also directed, edited and composed the 
soundtrack for the final film), is discussed at length. 

Carole Eastman’s screenplay for Fire Easy Pieces makes its 
first appearance in print on the film’s 25th anniversary. This 
Academy Award—nominated script includes Eastman’s surpris- 
ing—and moving—credit sequence, which was never shot for 
the film. The inspirations for the character of Bobby, as well as a 
series of anecdotes about the process of writing the script, make 
Eastman’s interview required reading for the many devotees of 
this classic 1970 film. 

Finally, we close the issue with a bonus for our readers: 
Prostitutes, a short unproduced screenplay by Stacy Cochran 
(My New Gun, Boys)—the first in our “Short Take” series of 
short-film scripts of quality that we will publish periodically. 

Our next (Summer) issue will feature four screenplays from 
the 1995 Sundance Film Festival, and will open with a keynote 
essay by Sundance founder Robert Redford. Come Fall, look for 
our first annual Writers Guild issue, including several nominees 
from this past year’s awards. 

These and future issues will be filled, as always, with the 
finest screenplays, produced and unproduced, of classic movies, 
current studio releases, and independent and foreign films. 
We're sure you have some ideas about screenplays we ought 
to be considering for publication in upcoming issues. We wel- 
come your suggestions! —/od Lippy 
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KEYNOTE ESSAY 


Writin 


By Whit Stillman 
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Apparently, William Goldman was not available to write the 
Keynote Essay for this issue of Scenario. A lot of other screen- 
writers were probably under deadline, too. Or perhaps the idea 
was that, as the first essayist for Scenario was Robert Towne 
one of the most respected of all screenwriters, someone whose 
large body of outstanding work has been made into numerous 
great films, filling the imagination of the world—for the second 
essay, the magazine would go in a completely opposite direction. 
Finally, | was one of the last guests to leave a large luncheon 
Scenario gave for attendees at the 1995 Sundance Film Festival. 
As we know, social contacts, and mere physical proximity, play a 
role in the film business that can never be underestimated, 
though probably lamented. 





The Quest for the Grail 

The assignment came at an interesting time, as I had been 
about to begin writing the script for one of the best films of all 
time. (A movie as well as a film, it will be—if ever made—the 
Citizen Kane of romantic comedies, with a disco setting.) Over 
the years the blank page, the unbegun project have taken on a 
different significance. Before, they were a sign of creative barren- 
ness and unproductivity, another piece of the failure. Now they 
are markers of the blissful interval before the whole process of 
mistake-making starts again. Any magazine concerned with 
screenwriters is destined to be a recitation of humbling experi- 
ences. The humbling can come early, at the hands of producers 
and executives for those writing screenplays for others, or it can 
come later, on set, in the editing room and preview theater for 
those directing their own material. Filmmaking is the struggle 
to recover from all the jams you got yourself into earlier and the 
quality of the escape-work becomes that of the final film. (Or, 
on the other hand, perhaps not. Perhaps the results are better 
if the project leads a charmed life from the start, proceeding 
mistake-free to completion. Perhaps that is just the way it will 
be with the next film.) 

Having been invited to write a critical essay related to screen- 
writing and, even more crazily, having accepted, | am reminded 
of all the years of unhappy endeavor trying to be a writer before 
discovering the screenplay form. During the 1970s, I found that | 
was unsuited to writing that required reasoned argument, criti- 
cal evaluation, description, third-person narration, topic sen- 
tences, declarative sentences containing plausible generaliza- 
tions, a sincere narrative persona or sequitur, as opposed to non- 
sequitur. Non-sequitur and insincere first-person narrative I could 
do. In 1980, the publication | worked for went under and during 





Whit Stillman is writer/director of two highly regarded films. His 


first, Metropolitan (1990), won the best first feature award from 


the New York Film Critics Circle and received an Oscar nomi- 
nation for best original screenplay. His second, Barcelona, was 
released last year to similar critical acclaim and wider popular 
acceptance. This Spring, Faber & Faber published both screen- 
plays as Barcelona and Metropolitan: Tales of Two Cities. Currently 
at work on his third script, The Last Days of Disco, Stillman lives 
in Manhattan with bis wife and daughters. 





the unemployment that followed | tried again to write seriously. 
hy, Death roll for the last vestiges of the writer identity. But if you 
a can't write, and you still want to stay in the great narrative game, 
what can you do? Of course—direct. But for that you need a 
script You thought you were out, but they pulled you back in. 
So the moment is at once auspicious, dramatic and danger- 
ridden. You are about to start writing the script for one of the 
_ great films of all time. Yet you have accepted an essay assign- 
_ ment for which you are both temperamentally and intellectually 
Wy unsuited. Ordinarily it would not matter, but the magazine is 






iH}, Fortunately the circulation must be minuscule (it’s the second 
ti, __ issue and not cheap) but you never know when there might be 
_ some crazy promotional scheme—sending free copies to all the 
members of the Writers Guild, for instance, a lot of whom are 
___ probably spending their time reading magazines, too. 
All this leads, more or less, to the question: What do we read 
while we write? 
Vl I believe in the literature of advice, particularly when em- 
barking on a new activity, such as writing a first (or second, or 
third) screenplay. Like anything, such literature can be divided 
into categorie—in this case, useful and maybe-not-so-useful. 
Syd Field's Screenplay (Dell, 1982) seems definitely in the for- 
mer category but, even having read it over and over again, | 
can’t say I really follow it all. What really are “plot points” and 
_ “midpoints?” They seem everywhere and nowhere. And “turning 
points?” That seems a little more obvious. I mean, they made a 
movie about it, didn’t they? But when (different movie) there is 
arun on Jimmy Stewart's savings & loan and Donna Reed has 
to use their honeymoon cash to calm the depositors, that’s clear- 
_ lya “turning point.” Or is it a “plot point?” The theory seems 
slightly oppressed by page counts; something has to happen by 
page 27, something else by page 90. No allowance is made for 
very big handwriting. At least it must be said of Field’s book that 
it’s all very typewriter-centric. Differences in paper size don't 
seem to be considered, either. Maybe the European scripts aren't 
working because the size of their paper is different, the much- 
vaunted “A4” (tell them about that, Tarantino). The plot points 
and turning points are all falling on different pages. 

Field has one of the great attributes of a teacher, which is 
honesty. In his second book, 7be Screenwriter'’s Workbook 
(Dell, 1984), he revises some of his opinions from the first, ex- 
plains the “midpoint” and describes an experience preparing 
for a seminar in Belgium: 

“Since | was taking the film and script of Chinatown with 
me to Brussels, [the organizer of the seminar] asked me what 
the midpoint of Chinatown was. | didn’t know. | tried to ‘cover’ 
my ignorance by declaring that all I had to do was open the 
script to page 60. Page 60 turned out to be the scene in which 
Jake Gittes talks with Evelyn Mulwray in a bar soon after her 
husband's death.” 

Later, Field confesses: “I didn’t know if that was the mid- 
point or not, and if it was, why. | tried to laugh it off, and 
quickly changed the subject.” 





_ directed to an audience you care about—other screenwriters. - 


“When I was preparing the workshop, | reread Chinatown 
several more times. I finally decided that the midpoint was not 
the scene in the bar on page 60 but the scene right afterward, in 
the parking lot outside, on page 63... .” 

An advantage of writing a script while reading Field is that, 
in trying to follow his approach, the involuntary resistance builds 
up to such a degree that it becomes an energy source. You write 
against Field as well as with Field—the guide becomes antag- 
onist. (Robert McKee’s Key Question #8: “Is the opposition equal 
to if not greater than the protagonist? Do these forces really test 
him/her as a human being?”) 

Of course, the downside of writing against Field is that you 
later have to cut out lots of film shot at great expense because 
you didn’t put the final plot point on page 90 in the first place. 
(Field is good, but I say forget the cards. Blocking a whole script 
on index cards ends up meaning rubber bands and lots of mess. 
You might as well write the whole thing with a crayon. That 
would discourage big dialogue scenes, too.) 


Reading McKee 

| did not have access to Robert McKee’s Story Structure course 
until I was already writing my second script, Barcelona. | was 
already based in Spain and so could not take the course itself, 
but a friend with cool handwriting and very good diagram- 
drawing capabilities sent me his notes. From these, the course 
seems very good and I hope to take it (and to avoid any litiga- 
tion from Mr. McKee). 

Aspects of McKee’s course could be quite intimidating for a 
writer-in-progress, such as some of what he calls the Key Ques- 
tions: “13. Every movie is about one idea. How does each scene 
in the film bring out an aspect of that one idea, positively or 
negatively? 4. The inciting incident occurs and creates branch- 
ing probability. Given this, do you feel the ending you've de- 
signed absolutely must occur? 7. What opposition does the char- 
acter meet? . .. From what levels of reality? Always try to create 
three-dimensional stories in which conflict is coming from ALL 
THREE LEVELS OF REALITY.” It is hard enough to get a scene to 
work on one level of reality, now it has to work on “bree? 

Focusing just on his “Key Questions” does not do justice to 
the insight, suggestiveness, and wisdom strewn through McKee’s 
three-day discourse. The idea of trying to apply it all, or most, 
while writing a screenplay is something else. It would be as if 
before diving into a lake you were given 5000 pieces of good 
advice for “swimming smarter under water"”—and you consci- 
entiously tried to apply them—with the likely result of ending 
up being pulled out on a hook. The writing process at its best 
needs to be so free and unconscious that subjecting it to too 
much good advice is like the gift of lead wings. 

Working at Doubleday publishing in the early 1970s, | 
remember running across a memo on the recipe for writing 
bestselling novels—a hero the audience can identify with, a 
goal to achieve or problem to overcome, pour on the obstacles, 
make them big, etc., etc —all the usual stuff. An editorial assis- 
tant had the memo guarded in his desk like the Grail; word was 

Continued on page 177 
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Screenplay by DANNY RUBIN 
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FADE IN: 

CLOSE-UP - CLOCK 

A digital clock-radio changes from 6:29 to 6:30. The 
radio comes on. It is playing the end of the Sonny and 
Cher hit, “I Got You, Babe: 


INT. PHILS ROOM - DAWN 
PHIL sits up in bed. He is in his mid- to upper-30s, good- 
looking. 

Phil is quickly alert. He looks around the room. This is 
a bed-and-breakfast type of boarding house. There is a 
sink on the far wall. A small suitcase is open on a rack at 
the foot of the bed. A suit bag is hanging on the back of 
the door. 

He glances at the radio. 

The RADIO DEEJAY and his SIDEKICK come on. Phil 
mouths the words of both announcers, verbatim, as he 
gets out of bed. 


DEEJAY Okay, campers, rise and shine, and don’t forget 
vour booties because today it's COOOOOOLD out there. 


SIDEKICK DEEJAY 11's cold out there every day. 


The deejay laughs. Phil “mock” laughs at exactly the 
same lime. 


SIDEKICK DEEJAY What does this look like—Miami 


Beach? 


Phil goes over to the sink and gets a towel off the rack. He 
continues to mouth the words coming from the radio. 


DEEJAY | know that, but today is special. 
SIDEKICK DEEJAY specially cold. 


DEEJAY And hazardous travel with that, vou know, bliz- 
zard thing... 


SIDEKICK DEEJAY Jhiat “blizzard thing?” 


Phil turns on the water, splashes some on his face. still 
mouthing the dialogue. 


DEEJAY |... coming this way. You know what | mean... 
SIDEKICK DEEJAY 0h), here's the report: “The national 


weather service is calling for a blizzard thing...” 


DEEJAY So. okay, here's the big question on evervbody’s 
lips... 


SIDEKICK DEEJAY Chipped lips. 
DEEJAY (On their chapped lips. 
SIDEKICK DEEJAY Right. 


DEEJAY 10 vou think Phil's going to come out and see his 
shadow? 





SIDEKICK DEEJAY Punxsutawne Phil. 


Phil looks up at himself in the mirror, still mouthing the 
dialogue. 


DEEJAY Jhat's right, kids! It’s... 
BOTH DEEJAYS Groundhog Day! 


SOUND EFFECT of GRUNTING GROUNDHOGS 
Phil grunts into the mirror. 


CUT TO: 
INT. BED-AND-BREAKFAST - DAWN 
Phil is well-dressed in a suit and tie, a nice overcoat 
slung over his arm. He walks down a corridor of the 
house. 

A CHUBBY MAN passes. 


CHUBBY MAN Morning. 

PHIL Morning. 

CHUBBY MAN Think itl! be an early spring? 
PHIL No telling. 


Phil politely walks past. He enters a good-sized 


BREAKFAST ROOM 

which is an old library with a buffet set up for coffee and 
rolls. An old spinet piano stands in the corner. A hand- 
ful of guests are milling about, eating. One wall is lined 
with bookcases filled with books. 

The old matron of the house, MRS. LANCASTER, 
spots Phil as she comes out of the kitchen with a tray of 
filled coffee cups. Phil grabs one. 

Phil mumbles the answers to her questions at the 
same time that Mrs. Lancaster asks them, maybe even 
anticipating her by a hair. 


PHIL That would really hit the spot. 

MRS. LANCASTER \\ ould vou like some coffee? 

PHIL Cold and overcast. 

MRS. LANCASTER | wonder what the weather... 
PHIL Stay an extra day. 

MRS. LANCASTER \\ il! you be checking out... 

PHIL I'm on my way. 

Phil continues to the front door: 

MRS. LANCASTER Jou con't want to miss the groundhog. 


CUT TO: 
EXT. BED-AND-BREAKFAST - DAWN 


Sipping at the steaming coffee, Phil manages to put on 
his coat and gloves as he descends the steps of the 
house. He is in a good mood. His step is jaunty. He 
breathes in the fresh, cold air. 

There are a lot of people on the street for this hour. 
Traffic is heavy, and pedestrians are going faster than 
cars. Everyone is pretty much going in the same direction. 

This is a small town. The businesses look old. It has a 
neighborhood feel. An OLD BUM is sitting along the 
walkway. Someone throws him a coin. Phil walks by 
without any notice. 


PHIL VOICEOVER | can't tell you when it began, other 
than to say “on Grounding Day.” And I can’t tell you why it 
happened to me, other than to say I deserved a break in my 
career, and this was certainly it. 


A pretty woman walking with her elderly mother crosses 
Phil's path. 


PHIL Grace! 

The woman turns. 

PHIL (Con?) Wonderful day, isn’t it? 

GRACE (Zeni/atively) Oh. Yes, ves, it is. 

PHIL Just the way I like it: ripe with potential. 

Grace smiles, agreeing in a polite way. Phil nods gallant- 
ly to the mother. 

PHIL ((o7/.) Mrs. O'Toole. 

Phil continues on. The mother leans into Grace to ask a 
question. Grace shrugs. 

PHIL VOICEOVER From where | sit, the benefits far out- 
weigh any reservations | once had. For example, | know 
things before they happen. I can see the future. Suffice it to 
say, it’s a handy skill for a weatherman. 


Phil begins to slip off his right glove. A man spots Phil and 
lumbers toward him. 


MAN Hey, Connors! 


Phil doesn't look up. He finishes taking off his glove and 
continues walking. 


MAN ((077/.) Phil Connors! Hey! 


The man comes right up to Phil and opens his mouth to 
speak. Before he gets a word out, Phil slugs him. The man 
goes down. Phil slips on the glove and keeps walking, in 
a good mood. 


PHIL VOICEOVER When you understand the situation 
in its entirety, you will not judge me so harshly. | am a 
rational person, just like you, living an extraordinary circum- 
stance. 


Without looking down, Phil nonchalantly takes a side 
step around some unseen object and continues walking. 
Behind him, somebody steps in the spot he avoided and 
winds up ankle deep in wet slush. 


CUT TO: 
EXT. GOBBLER’S KNOB - DAWN 
A huge crowd is standing in a clearing off a residential 
street. They are gathered around a large mound of dirt 
surrounded by a small white fence. For a cold, gray 
dawn, there is the atmosphere of a festival here. Kids, 
waiting, throw frisbees and footballs to pass the time. 
An area is roped off for news reporters and cameras. 
In this area stands RITA, a pocket of genuine beauty in 
this sea of potbellied old union guys and blow-dried 
reporters. 
Stomping her feet against the cold, Rita looks at her 
watch and glances around. Next to her is LARRY, the 
old cameraman. 


RITA Is he always late? 
LARRY Prima donnas. 
RITA That's what | heard. 


LARRY What happens to some people? They're born nice. 
They grow up nice. You put ‘em on TV and—bam. Prima 
donnas. 


RITA | can handle Phil. 

LARRY You better watch yourself, Rita. He likes the ladies. 
RITA Don't worry. | prefer mature men. 

Rita gives Larry an affectionate pat. 

LARRY Yeali—l get any more mature I'll be dead. 

Rita spots Phil heading into the crowd. 

RITA Here he comes. Phil! Hey, Phil Connors. Over here! 


Phil ignores the calls, and heads straight for an obscure 
corner of the knob. 

Larry looks at Rita, just shaking his head. Rita charges 
through the crowd toward Phil. She catches up to him just 
as he is scratching a mark in the snow with his foot. 


RITA (Cont.) Where've you been? 
PHIL Good morning, Rita. 
Phil takes a sip of his bot coffee. 


RITA Not now, Phil. The stupid rodent could get here any 
second. Look, the sun’s coming up, we're gonna miss it. . . 


Phil looks right at her. 
PHIL Put it here. 
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RITA What? 
PHIL Put the camera here. 


Rita takes a forlorn glance toward the press area, where 
ALL of the other cameras are set up. 


RITA | don't have time for this. 
PHIL You always say that. 
RITA When? I never say that. 


Phil is no longer paying attention. He is looking around. 
He wanders off. 


RITA (Con?.) Phil? Phil? 
Rita looks at her watch. 
RITA (Con/.) Larry! 


Rita charges off back toward the cameras. Phil is wander- 
ing through the crowd. He sidles up to a pretty woman. 


PHIL What're you here for? 

NANCY gives him a look. 

PHIL (Con/.) What's your name? 

NANCY Nancy Taylor. And you are... 

PHIL Where'd you go to high school? 

NANCY Whit is this? 

PHIL High school? 

NANCY Lincoln High School. In Pittsburgh. Who are you? 
PHIL Who was your | 2th-grade English teacher? 
NANCY Are you kidding? 

Phil keeps staring at her. 

NANCY ((07//.) Mis. Walsh. 

PHIL Walsh. Nancy, Lincoln, Walsh. 

NANCY Is this some kind of come-on? 

PHIL More sophisticated than you will ever know. 


Phil walks off. leaving Nancy staring. 

Al the press area, several reporters are already talking 
fo their cameras. dribbling on about how “He could ap 
pear any second now,” 

Phil looks at bis watch. He walks back around to the 
spot he marked, where Larry and Rita are hurriedly set- 
fing up the camera with “TV 5” printed on the side. Larry 
is out of breath. 


RITA Getting a signal? 


LARRY Yeah. | got the signal. “Go have vourselt a stroke,” 
thank you very much. 


Rita pulls off her gloves and. helping Larry to hurry, 
knowledgeably jams cables into proper sockets. Rita 


glances up at Phil. 


RITA Sorry about this, Larry. Keep going. 

Rita walks up to Phil. 

RITA (Con?.) Will this catch you at a better angle? 
Phil stares at her for a moment. 


PHIL Do you have any idea how many eligible women will 
be sleeping in this town tonight? 


Rita stares at Phil. their eves locked. Maybe shes trying to 


figure him out. 


LARRY (01 it. 

RITA (S/ill staring at him) Ready when you are, Phil. 
She walks back toward Larry to get the microphone. 
PHIL Sixty-thiree. 


Phil has wandered off his mark, looking around. a little 
bored. Rita sees him walking off. 


RITA Now, what? 
LARRY Sun's up. 


Rita looks over to see the sun rising over distant hills. The 
crowd begins to hush. 
Rita again stomps after Phil. 


RITA P}ii!! 
Lots of shushing from bystanders. 
RITA (Cont.) (Hushed) Hurry up! We're going to miss it. 


PHIL Did you know this is the first time we've actually 
worked together? 


RITA Isn't there more to life than being charming to people? 
PHIL | wouldn't know. 
LARRY [0 | roll tape? 


RITA Phil. Do your job. It’s just the groundhog. Let's not 
make a meal of it. 


A football comes flying from nowhere toward Rita's head. 


Without looking, Phil lifts his hand and knocks it away: 
Rita doesnt notice the football, only Phils arm lingering 
across ber shoulders. She throws his arm off with tired dis- 
Mterest. 


RITA (Con/.) Listen. Phil. We've been out here for an hour. 
We're cold and tired and just want to get this on tape and get 
on with our weekend. 


Larry looks at the other news reporters, all talking to their 
cameras and pointing toward the mound. 


LARRY Everyone else is rolling tape. Do | roll tape? 
Larry looks at Rita, helplessly. 
RITA Do it for Larry. He always thought of vou like a son. 


Phil glances down at his watch. He wanders over to Larry 
and taps him on the shoulder: 


PHIL Rol! tape. 
LARRY ()/:anbling) Prima donnas. 


Phil positions himself against the fence. He grabs a 
microphone from Rita. 


LARRY ((.07//.) Rolling. 
Phil snaps into announcer mode. 


PHIL Once a year, the eves of the nation turn here, to this 
tiny hamlet in Pennsylvania, to watch a master at work. The 
master? Punxsutawne Phil, the world’s most famous weath- 
erman, the groundhog who, legend has it, can predict the 
coming of an early spring. 





Rita turns to Larry. This is impressivte—so far. so good. 


PHIL (Cov//.) In just a moment, we will see the groundhog 
peek its head out of the hole here on Gobbler’s Knob, look 
left, look right, step out of the hole, run around to this side, 
look at the crowd, burp, and run back into the ground. 


RITA \\e ‘re fired. 
Phil looks at his watch. 
PHIL Okay? And here we go... 


Phil gestures with his hand. The groundhog sticks his head 
oul of the hole, looks around, steps out of the hole, runs 
around directly over toward Larrys camera. As he 
stands there, his body casts a long shadow. The ground- 
hog looks at the camera, lets out a squeak, and runs 
hack into the ground. 

Rita and Larry have their mouths open. The crowd 
cheers. 


PHIL (Con/.) And now, the official at these proceedings, 
Mr. Buster Greene, will interpret the weather report. 


BUSTER walks onto the mound and hushes the crowd. 


BUSTER He came out, and he saw his shadow. Sorry, lad- 
ies and gentlemen, but it looks like it’s going to be a long 
winter. 


The crowd lets out a good-natured “Auuwuwuwu” in dis- 
appointment. 


PHIL Well, you heard it right from the groundhog’s mouth. 
Bundle up good, ‘cause it’s going to be a long winter—at 
least in Punxsutawne. Reporting for Channel Five, this is 
Phil Connors. 





Phil lets his mike-arm drop and wanders over past Larry 
and Rila. 


PHIL (Co!) Okay? 


Phil keeps walking. They turn to look at him. Rita stares. 
reevaluating him. 

Phil brushes by Nancy and smiles at her. He keeps 
walking. She. too, turns to look at him. 

Phil walks away through the crowd. back to the center 
of town. 


PHIL VOICEOVER /.et me tell you right off—I have a 
secret. If | thought it would do any good, I'd tell you. But, 
believe me, you wouldn't understand. And by tomorrow, you 
wouldn't remember my secret. You wouldn't even remember 
my name. 


CUT TO: 

INT. CAFE - MORNING 

Phil is sitting alone at a table in this busy, loud, and live- 
ly cafe, sipping a cup of coffee. Rita enters, stands in 
the doorway, looks around, looks at her watch. She 
spots Phil. Phil doesn't even look up as she approaches. 
RITA Phil... 


She sits down. 


RITA (Cov?) Hi. I just sent Larry off with the tape. You look 
good. | mean, it came out all right. Cold out there, isn’t it? 


PHIL kita, if you only had one day to live, what would you 
do with it? 


RITA (70 waiter) Could | have some coffee, please? 
BILLY THE WAITER pours her a cup. 

BILLY THE WAITER | |! be back to take your order. 
RITA | don't know, Phil. What are you dying of? 
PHIL The entire world is about to explode. 

RITA No kidding? Where will you be when it happens? 
PHIL Right here in Punxsutawne. 


RITA Could you be more specific? I just want to know where 
to put the camera. Pass the cream. 


PHIL What would vou do with vour last day on earth? 
RITA That's a very personal question. 

PHIL Intensely personal. 

RITA So, what are you looking for—a date for the weekend? 


PHIL Just think about it, Rita. If the world were going to 
end tomorrow, vou could do anything vou wanted. There 
would be nobody left to answer to, nothing to fear. You would 
have absolute freedom to do anything vou ever dreamed of 11 
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doing, freedom to fulfill vour fantasies. What would you do? 
Come on. 


Phil leans toward her with all sincerity. 
PHIL /Con/.) | wouldn't ask just anybody. 
RITA Look, I'm waiting for someone . . . 
PHIL | know. Max Tillinghast. 

RITA How did you... 7 


PHIL Is that your perfect day? A drive into the hills with 
Max? 


RITA You re a nosy little weatherman, aren't you? 


PHIL Was that his idea or yours? What do you see in him, 
anyway? We never get this far in our relationship. 


RITA We don't have a relationship. 
MAX Rita... 


Rita looks up. MAX leans over and kisses her on the 
mouth. He is distinguished and good-looking. 


RITA Hi, there you are. Max, this is Phil Connors. 
MAX Phil. How are you? 

Max extends his hand. Phil waves half-hearted: 
RITA See vou ‘round the station, Phil. 


MAX Right. Better get going if we're going to stay ahead of 
the weather, Good to meet vou. 
Phil sits and watches as Rita and Max head for the door 
and leave. He takes a sip of bis coffee. He ts alone. 

Phil looks up at the people sitting at the counter. 


PHIL Hey, Gus. 


An old steelworker turns around. 


PHIL (Cont) Gus, if vou only had one day to live, what 
would you do with it? 


CUT TO: 
EXT. STREET - DAY 
A car starts up. 

Phil is sitting in this parked car. He revs the engine 
once. He puts it in reverse. We see his bumper barely 
tapping the car parked behind him. Now the wheels 
screech into full spin, and the car parked behind is 
pushed mightily back several feet, smashing into the car 
parked behind it. 

Without a hint that anything out of the ordinary has 
just happened, Phil happily pulls out into traffic. 

At the first intersection, Phil runs a red light. 

A car in the lane to the right of Phil begins to pull 
even, then past. Suddenly, he cuts in front of Phil with- 


out signaling. Phil honks. He continues driving along. 


PHIL (Vumbling) Cut me off. Jerk. 


Phil suddenly hits the gas and speeds toward the car that 
cul him off. He harasses the guy by tailing closely for a 
while. 


PHIL (Cont.) What do vou think they put a signal in the 
car for? 


Phil steps on the gas and rams the guys tail light. 
PHIL (Con) Cut me off. 


Phil tears around the corner, slows, cruises a little, then 
screeches to a halt. 
He reads a sign marked ‘No Parking.” 


PHIL Cont.) Everyone else has to find a parking place. 


REVEAL 
The car parked in that space is a police car. 


PHIL (Con?.) Is this a good idea? 


Phil thinks for a moment, then nods, satisfied. He throws 
the car into reverse. 

Phil hits the gas and rams the police car out of the 
parking space. Then he tears off. 

Phil passes an alley by the loading dock of a grocery 
store. He screeches to a halt. Right beside the entrance 
to the alley is a ramp. 


PHIL (Cov/.) Is this a good idea? 


We HEAR a SIREN approaching, but if Phil hears it, he 
doesn't react. He nods as before, satisfied. He peels out 
around the block. The police car with the now-smashed 
rear end is in pursuit. 

Phil comes around in a circle, down the alley, now 
pointed at the ramp. He slows, makes mental calcula- 
tions, and drives toward the ramp, steering carefully. 

The right two wheels of his car ride up the ramp, but 
there isn't nearly enough speed to lift the car onto the 
other two wheels - it is clearly Phil's intention to imitate 
that car stunt one sees so often on television. The car 
smashes down clumsily on the ramp and then the 
ground. Phil takes the bumps, then tears around the 
corner again, the police car still following. 

Phil lines up for a second run at the ramp, this time a 
little bit further back. He hits the gas, steers carefully, 
concentrates, rides up the ramp with his two right 
wheels. The car lifts up higher this time, but not high 
enough. Again, the car smashes down hard. 

Phil takes it around again. As he rounds the corner, 
we see there is a second police car in pursuit. It splits 


off from its companion to cut Phil off. 
Phil lines up again in the alley, this time way back. 
The first police car is closing in behind him. 


POLICE SPEAKER Pull over. Get out of vour vehicle! 


Phil really hits the gas. His car is tearing down the alley. 
He is approaching the ramp. At the end of the alley, the 
second police car pulls up to block Phil's path. A crash 
is inevitable. 

The right side of Phil's car rides up the ramp. The car 
is going way too fast. 

Two police officers get out of their parked car and 
stand aside, drawing their weapons. 

Phil's car lifts up and flips right over, skidding a long 
way, sparks flying. It is heading right toward the parked 
police car. As the car skids, we can hear Phil's joyous 
thrill-seeking cry: 


PHIL Yahoooo0000! 
Right before the moment of impact, we 
CUT TO BLACK 


FADE UP: 

CLOSE-UP - CLOCK 

It is the digital clock-radio from before. It changes from 
6:29 to 6:30. The radio is playing “| Got You, Babe: 


INT. PHILS ROOM - DAWN 
Phil sits up suddenly. He looks around. 

He is in his room at the bed-and-breakfast, the sink 
on the far wall. 

The small suitcase is open at the foot of his bed. 

He looks at the radio. The music ends, and the two 
deejays come on. This time, Phil doesn't mouth along. 


DEEJAY Okay, campers, rise and shine, and don’t forget 
your booties because today it's COOOOOOLD out there. 


SIDEKICK DEEJAY 11's cold out there every day. What 
does this look like—Miami Beach? 


Phil gets out of bed. He goes to look out the window. 
DEEJAY | know that, but today is special. 

SIDEKICK DEEJAY Especially cold. 

DEEJAY And hazardous travel with that, you know, bliz- 


zard thing. . . 


IN THE STREET 
We see people hurrying in the dawn light toward the 
morning's event. 


SIDEKICK DEEJAY Vhat “blizzard thing?” 
DEEJAY |... coming this wav. You know what I mean. . . 
SIDEKICK DEEJAY 0h). here's the report: “The national 


weather service is calling for a blizzard thing...” 


DEEJAY So. okay. here's the big question on everybody's 
lips... 


SIDEKICK DEEJAY Chapped lips. 
DEEJAY (On their chapped lips. 
SIDEKICK DEEJAY Right. 
FROM THE STREET 


We see Phil standing in the window, looking down. 
We still hear the radio in the background. 


DEEJAY [0 vou think Phil's going to come out and see his 
shadow? | 

SIDEKICK DEEJAY Punxsutawne Phil. 

DEEJAY Vhat’s right, kids! It's... 

BOTH DEBJAYS Groundhog Day! 


SOUND EFFECT of GRUNTING GROUNDHOGS 


CUT TO: 

INT. BED-AND-BREAKFAST - DAWN 

Phil is well-dressed in a suit and tie, a nice overcoat 
slung over his arm. He walks down a corridor of the 
house. A chubby man passes. 


CHUBBY MAN \orning. 

PHIL \orning. 

CHUBBY MAN Think it'!! be an early spring? 

PHIL \ot this year. 

The chubby man stares disapprovingly. 

PHIL VOICEOVER For five weeks I've been waking up 


with two questions on my mind. One: how is this happen- 
ing? And two: why is it happening to me? 


Phil continues on, enters the 


BREAKFAST ROOM 
as before. He grabs a sweet roll, just as Mrs. Lancaster 
comes out of the kitchen. 


MRS. LANCASTER Would vou like some coffee? 
PHIL Not today, thanks. 


MRS. LANCASTER Thiat's right. You don’t want to miss 
the groundhog. 13 
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Phil glares at her, Mrs. Lancaster walks off. 

PHIL VOICEOVER How does a person come to live the 
same day over and over and over again? 

Phil grabs a sweet roll and heads for the door. 


PHIL VOICEOVER ((07)/.) Perhaps | was the curious 


lab assistant who tinkered with his master’s time machine. 


CUT TO: 
EXT. BED-AND-BREAKFAST - DAWN 
Phil is on the steps, putting on his coat and gloves. 


PHIL VOICEOVER ()r it could be that Punxsutawne is 
the magnetic black hole of time—my bed at the Inn, the 
cosmic vortex. 


Phil walks down the stairs. The familiar Grace and Mrs. 
O'Toole pass in the background. Phil stops. remembering 
something. 


PHIL VOICEOVER ((07/.) Or maybe it was that gypsy 


Curse. 


Phil shakes it off and continues walking toward the 
Anob. 


PHIL VOICEOVER ((07:/.) Whatever happened, it ap- 
pears to be irreversible. 


He passes the old bum. Someone throws a com down. 


PHIL VOICEOVER ((i/.) Everything's where the world 
left it on February Ist. 


Phil begins to slip off his right glove. 

PHIL VOICEOVER ((07/.) And every day is February 2nd. 
Aman spots Phil and lumbers toward him. 

MAN Hey, Connors! 

Phil doesn't look up. He finishes taking off his glove and 
continues walking. 

MAN ((077/.) Phil Connors! Hey! 

PHIL VOICEOVER (1) the one hand, I'm stuck. 


The man comes right up to Phil and opens bis mouth to 
speak. Before he gets a word out, Phil slugs him. The man 
voes down. Phil slips on the glove and keeps walking. 


PHIL VOICEOVER ((077/.) On the other hand, I'm im- 


mortal. 


Phil deftly avoids the slushy pothole as before. and, as 
before. a guy walks past and steps right into it. 


CUT TO: 
INT. CAFE - MORNING 
Phil is sitting at the same table as before, Rita sitting 


with him. 


RITA (7 waiter) Could | have some coffee, please? 
Billy the waiter pours ber a cup. 

RITA (Cont.) Thanks. 

BILLY THE WAITER ||! be back to take your order. 


PHIL [Do you realize that | could shave my head and tomor- 
row it would all be grown back? 


RITA Really? 


PHIL [0 you realize that | could catch a cold, or \.D., polio, 
rubella, whooping cough, yellow fever, plague, bad breath ... 
and it doesn’t matter. | could cut off my limbs, one by one, 
and—pop! They grow back. Just like a starfish. 


RITA | don’t know, Phil. Maybe someone should be worry- 
ing about you. 


Phil casually takes a quarter oul of his pocket and rolls it 
down the aisle. He looks up to see Max entering the 
restaurant, spolling Rita, and t alking toward them. 


RITA (Cont.) Is everything okay? 


4 customer, noticing the quarter, suddenly reaches 


around to grab it. In doing so his head whacks into a 
waitress s belly, She spins to catch her balance. but winds 
up spilling a tray of messy food all over Max. 

Phil couldn't be more casual about it. Rita. who is 


facing away from the door, doesn Leven nolice. 


PHIL [Do you realize that | don’t have to brush my teeth? 
RITA Have you considered getting professional help? 
PHIL So, what are you saying? You saying it's me? 
MAX Rita... 

RITA Hi, there you are. 

PHIL (/os/ in thought) Huh. 

Rita notices the mess on Max s clothes. 

RITA What happened to you? 

CUT TO: 

INT. DOCTOR'S OFFICE - DAY 


CLOSE-UP - a head X-RAY being jammed into a light 
box. 


DOCTOR /0).8.) That's good. Uh huh. 
A second X-RAY shows another head angle. Then torso. 


DOCTOR (0.5. ) Good. 
PHIL VOICEOVER \Mlaybe | was somehow the source of 


this phenomenon. 


DOCTOR /0..5.) Pertectly normal. 
The X-RAYS continue: arms, legs, hands, feet, etc. 


PHIL VOICEOVER | went through a battery of examina- 


tions... 


CUT TO: 
INT. PSYCHIATRIST'S OFFICE - DAY 

Phil is lying on a couch. The PSYCHIATRIST is taking 
notes. 


PHIL... And my mother said, “Why don't vou do some- 
thing worthwhile with your life?” And | said, “Hev, Mom— 
I'm only 7 vears old.” 


PSYCHIATRIST ( }) hul.. 
PHIL That's when Abe Lincoln stood up and shot off her... 
Ihe alarm goes off. Phil sits up. 


PSYCHIATRIST Okay. | think you're doing great work for 


vour first visit. 
PHIL All right. What do you think? 
PSYCHIATRIST 10 be honest, | see this all the time. 


PHIL What about that part about reliving the same day over 
and over... 


PSYCHIATRIST If it concerns vou, we could schedule a 


regular session. 

lhe psychiatrist is walking Phil to the door: 
PHIL It does concern me a bit. 
PSYCHIATRIST Js today good for you? 
PHIL Idi have to say “ves.” 

CUT TO: 


MODEL OF THE SOLAR SYSTEM 
A SCIENTIST is holding up the model so Phil can see. 


SCIENTIST The moon exerting a gravitational pull affects 
the tides in the same way. 
Phil looks on with interest. 


SCIENTIST (Co1/.) Now, if there were a quasar, right 
here... 


PHIL VOICEOVER | left no stone unturned. In fact. | 


consulted every expert that Punxsutawne could provide. 
A paper airplane sails by. 


SCIENTIST |. . the gravitational pull could bend time as 


well as light. 


A school bell riNS. 


REVEAL 
a classroom of third-graders, running amok. 


SCIENTIST ((01/.) Of course, this is only a model. 


CUT TO: 
INT. PHILS ROOM - DAWN 
Phil lies with his eyes closed. 


PHIL VOICEOVER \iaivbe it’s all just a dream. 
“LGot You, Babe” comes on the radio. 


PHIL VOICEOVER /(0/.) If so, it was of the recurring 


Variety. 


CUT TO: 

EXT. GOBBLER’S KNOB - DAWN 
Phil is marking an “X" in the snow with his foot. 
PHIL Put the camera here. 

RITA | don't have time for this. 
PHIL You always sav that. 

RITA When? | never say that. 

Phil wanders off. 

RITA (Cont) Phil? Phil? 

Rita looks at her watch. 

RITA (Cont) Larry! 


Rita charges off back toward the cameras. Phil makes his 
way through the crowd. 


PHIL VOICEOVER Whit does it matter, really? From 
Where | sit, the benefits far outweigh any reservations | once 
had. 


Phil sidles up to Nancy. 
PHIL Nancy’ 

Nancy turns her head to him. 
PHIL (Con?) Nancy, right? 
NANCY [in sorry, |... 


PHIL Lincoln High. I sat next to you in Mrs. Walsh’s Eng- 
lish class. 


NANCY Jhat... 
PHIL Phil Connors. 
NANCY | __ is amazing! 
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PHIL You don’t remember me, do you? 
NANCY | don't... sure, | think... 

PHIL We used to shoot spitballs . . . 
NANCY Yeah, oh, God... 

PHIL Sure. | even asked you to the prom. 
NANCY Phil Connors. 

PHIL \eah. 

NANCY How ARE you?! 

PHIL Hey, listen, | gotta do this report... 
NANCY You re a reporter? 

PHIL Weatherman. Channel Five, Pittsburgh. 
NANCY Right. | should've known... 
PHIL But maybe after we could... 
NANCY Yeah, veah, Fd like that... 

PHIL VOICEOVER \vedless to say, | was finding every 


day better than the one before. 
RITA Phil! ... 


Rita is calling from across the crowd. She looks at him 
with disapproval. 


PHIL See vou after. 
NANCY Seah. 


Phil walks over to Rita, and the two of them walk off 


loward the Channel Five camera. 


PHIL Rita, Rita, Rita. Do you have any idea how many eli- 
gible women will be sleeping in this town tonight? 


RITA When're you gonna grow up? 


A football flies from nowhere toward the back of Rita’s 


head. Phil lets it hit her. She stops, turns, and kicks angri- 
ly at the grounded ball. Phil continues walking. She runs 
fo catch up with him. 


CUT TO: 

EXT. STREET - DAY 

Phil is standing at the center of a crowd. He is wearing a 
funny hat and gesturing wildly to the “audience. He is 
chewing gum. 


PHIL VOICEOVER Every day | found more ways to 
employ my unique vantage point. 


LADY IN CROWD Whiat’s my middle name? 


PHIL Aha! Trving to outsmart the great and powerful Phil. 
Tell me, my dear, have we ever met? 


LADY IN CROWD \v. sir 
PHIL All right. Well, let's look into my crystal groundhog . . . 
Phil holds up a stuffed souvenir groundbog. He rubs it 


PHIL (Cont) Oh. Phil! Great Phil! Look into the shadows 
of this woman's mind. 


He holds the groundhog to his ear: 


PHIL (Con/.) What's that? She what? It is? Madam—or 
mav I call you Alice... 


The lady next to Alice screams with surprise. 


PHIL (Con/.) Ah, ves. Alice, it is. But you HAVE no middle 
name. Is the GREAT GROUNDHOG right? 


Alice nods. The crowd cheers. 
Phil looks across the crowd with glee. He spots TRISH. 
an adoring. beautiful woman. Their eves lock. 


CUT TO: 

INT. JEWELRY STORY - DAY 

Phil is looking at necklaces in the glass case. 
PHIL How about that one? 

JEWELER (hi. that’s beautiful. | like that one, too. 


The jeweler lakes the necklace out of the case and holds it 
up. Phil takes itand puts it on Trish, the pretty woman 


from the crowd. 


TRISH Oh, Phil. 
PHIL VOICEOVER Jhink about it. How would you live 


vour life if there were no tomorrow? 
JEWELER How vou gonna pay for that today? 
Phil hands her a credit card. 

CUT TO: 

INT. PHILS ROOM - DAWN 


Phil lies with his eyes closed. “| Got You, Babe” comes 
on the radio. Phil's eyes pop open. 


CUT TO: 

INT. BED-AND-BREAKFAST - DAWN 

Phil bounces happily down the corridor past the chubby 
man. 

CHUBBY MAN \lorning. 

PHIL Hi. Sam. How’s the tooth? 

SAM Much better... 


The chubby man turns, incredulous. Phil continues on 
his merry way. 


CUT TO: 
INT. CAR DEALERSHIP — DAY 
Phil pats the hood of a very expensive sports car. 


SALESMAN | know you're going to love it. 
PHIL Thank you. 


SALESMAN If you'll just step over here, we can talk 
about price. 


PHIL | know the price. 


SALESMAN Okay. 

PHIL ||! pay sticker. 

The salesman pauses, nods. 
SALESMAN All righty. 


PHIL All that haggling. Who's got the time? 


SALESMAN | know where you're coming from. And how 
will you be paving for that? 


Phil pulls out his credit card. 


SALESMAN ((07//.) Uh, I'm sorry. It'll have to be cash or 
bank check. 


Phil stares at him for a moment. 


CUT TO: 

EXT. GROCERY STORE - DAY 

A Brink's truck is loading up bags of cash behind the 
grocery store. 

At the precise second that the two guards are turned 
away, Phil casually walks by and, with precision timing, 
simply picks up the bag of cash and continues walking. 

The guards turn back to their work at exactly the 
moment Phil has passed. 


CUT TO: 

EXT. PUNXSUTAWNE - DAY 

Phil tearing around the corner in his new sports car. 
MARY, yet another pretty woman, is in the passenger 
seat. Phil turns into an alley and speeds up. He is head- 
ing for the ramp he tried to conquer before. To Mary's 
screams of delight, Phil hits the ramp, successfully dri- 
ves on two wheels for the length of the alley, tips the 
car back down, turns a corner, and screeches off. 


CUT TO: 

INT. YMCA - DAY 

A man dives into the swimming pool, as Phil comes out 
ot the locker and hangs up his towel. He walks up to the 
end of the lane and waits lor an opportunity to dive in. 


PHIL Every day was designed for my pleasure. 


Phil dives in and begins joyously swimming, face up. 


face down, like an otter. 


PHIL (Con/.) Free from the worries of the workaday world. 
Phil bumps into another swimmer, politely nodding 
apologies. 


CUT TO: 

EXT. PUNXSUTAWNE STREET - NIGHT 

Phil is hooting it up, having tun. Behind him the town 
zips and spins in a blur. 


PHIL VOICEOVER The earth had exploded, and Punx- 


sutawne had become a town of my own creation. 


REVEAL 
Phil is tail man on a hook-and-ladder, as the fire truck 
rushes through the streets. 


PHIL VOICEOVER ((.07//.) Punxsutawne, land of dreams. 


CUT TO: 

INT. CAFE - MORNING 

Piled in front of Phil are several plates of rich desserts, 
which he eats heartily. He is at the usual table, Rita sit- 
ling across from him. 

RITA (70 waiter) Could | have some coffee, please? 

Billy the waiter pours ber a cup. 

BILLY THE WAITER ||! be back to take your order. 
RITA Don't you worry about cholesterol? 


Phil scrapes a plate and takes a final bite of some 
whipped cream delicacy. 


PHIL Rita—I don’t worry about anything. 


RITA What makes you so special? Everybody worries about 
something. 


PHIL That's exactly what makes me special. 
Rita shakes her head. 
PHIL (Con/.) What? 


RITA “The wretch, concentered all in self/Living, shall for- 
feit fair renown/And, doubly dying, shall go down to the vile 
dust, from whence he sprung/Unwept, unhonored, and un- 
sung.” Sir Walter Scott. 


PHIL Where do you get this stuff? 

RITA Eat well, Phil. You're not going to be young forever. 
PHIL I'm not, huh. 

RITA No. 
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PHIL (Singsong) I've got a secret. 
Phil pulls out a pack of cigarettes. 
PHIL (Con/.) Okay if | smoke? 

Rita shrugs. Phil lights up a cigarette. 


RITA Sugar, fat, and tobacco. You really do have a death 
wish, don’t you? 


PHIL | am living life to its fullest. Taking pleasure in the 
little things. 


Phil takes a single puff on the cigarette and licks 11 
across the room. It lands in somebody's coffee, which 
splatters them. They stand up abruptly. 

The chair being thrown back trips someone walking. 
As they fall over, they grab a tablecloth. The noise caus- 
es a waiter to turn abruptly. A plate slides trom the wait- 
er’s tray and falls onto a table, flipping a fork across the 
room. 

The fork jabs the back of the short-order cook, who 
spins around, throwing a pancake across the room. The 
pancake lands at 


MAX'S FEET 

as he walks in. He takes a step - JUST MISSING the 

pancake - and continues walking toward Phil and Rita. 
Phil reacts, knowing that he JUST missed. 


MAX Rita... 
RITA Hi, there you are. Max, this is Phil Connors. 


Phil isn't paying attention. He is practicing the flicking 
action with his band. 
MAX Well. We'd better get going if we're going to stay 
ahead of the weather. 
Rita watches Phil with disbelief. 

Phil flicks a cigarette, which lands in a cup of coffee 
with a splash. 


CUT TO: 

INT. YMCA — DAY 

A man dives into the pool. Phil hangs up his towel and 
steps to the end of the lane, waiting for a chance to dive in. 


PHIL VOICEOVER Rita was beginning to think | was 
crazy. 


REVEAL 
from behind, Phil is buck naked. The swimmers in the 
lane, glancing up at him, quickly move into other lanes. 


PHIL VOICEOVER But who cares what anybody thinks. 
Tomorrow it won't make any difference. 


Phil dives in. 


UNDERWATER 
He swims, furiously. We begin to hear the final strains ol 
“| Got You, Babe. 


CUT TO: 
INT. PHILS ROOM - DAWN 
Phil hits the clock-radio to turn it oll. 
He lies there for a moment, then hefts himselt heavily 
out of bed, yet again. 


PHIL Okay, campers, rise and shine, and don’t forget your 
booties because today it’s COOOOOOLD out there. 


Phil continues the radio report at his own pace, not so 
jolly, a bit fatigued. 


PHIL (Con/.) It’s cold out there everyday. Haw. What does 
this look like —Miami Beach? | know that, but today is spe- 
cial. Especially cold. And hazardous travel with that, you 
know, blizzard thing. 


CUT TO: 
EXT. FURRIER - DAY 
CASSIE walks out of the store, lovingly wrapped in a 
full-length sable coat. When she turns, we see she is a 
little older than Phil. 

Phil follows her, also wrapped in a full-length sable 
COdl. 


INSIDE MAX'S CAR 
Max and Rita, stopped at a red light, watch as Cassie 
and Phil cross the street. 


MAX Isn't that your friend? 
RITA Hardly. 


MAX He seems to know how to have a good time. 


BACK ON STREET 

Phil steps up on the curb with Cassie. He turns around 
and watches as the light turns green and Max and Rita 
drive off. 


CASSIE Friend of yours? 


CUT TO: 
INT. PHILS ROOM - NIGHT 
Phil is furiously painting the room red. He sloshes the 
paint on sloppily, feverishly, in a hurry. 

Phil goes over to his bed and grabs a pillow. Cassie ts 
huddled in the covers of Phil's bed. When he takes the 
pillow, she opens her eyes. 


CASSIE What are you doing? 





lenoring ber, Phil rips at the pillow and beats it around 
the room, feathers flying everywhere, sticking to paint. 
making a super mess. 


CASSIE (Con. ) Come back to bed. 
Cassie looks over at the clock. 


CASSIE (Cont.) Oh, God, you know what time it is? 


With the teathers tying, we PAN over to the clock. It 
reads 6:29. It changes to 6:30. “Il Got You, Babe 


COMeS Of). 


PAN back to the bed. Phil is lying there, alone. He 
opens his eyes. He looks around the room. No paint, no 
leathers. 


[he suitcase is open, the suit bag is hanging. 


CUI JO: 

EXT. GOBBLER'S KNOB - DAWN 

Ihe crowd is waiting expectantly for the groundhog to 
appear. Phil is squatting, unprotessionally, in front ot the 


Camel d. 


PHIL (Cynically) This is the most amazing spectacle 
known to civilization. With one nod from a filthy rodent 
known best to pest-control agencies, a moribund old coal- 
mining hamlet turns magically into Lourdes of Pennsylva- 
nia, mecca to thousands of people who, if they hated the 
winter so damned much, why don’t they move to Florida 
anyway? 


Larry and Rita look on, incredulous. 


PHIL VOICEOVER But it soon became clear that my 
career Was going nowhere. 


CUI IO: 
INT. BANK — DAY 
Phil walks up to the teller, ANGIE, not quile as attractive 


dS PlCVIOUS Wormnen. 


PHIL Hi, I'd like to open an account— 
Phil stares at the teller. 


PHIL VOICEOVER And my social life was slowly degen- 
erating. 


PHIL —Angie’ 
ANGIE Yeah’ 


PHIL | can’t believe this! Angie Kovacs. Altoona C.C. You were 
my lab partner. We worked on alumnae steering together. 


ANGIE 0h, yeah? 
PHIL Phil. Phil Connors. 


ANGIE 0h, yeah. How ya doin’? 


PHIL Great! | can’t believe—Angie, you look great. Really 
great. 


ANGIE Uh huh. So, Phil, whatcha doin’ in Punxsy? 


PHIL I'm chief meteorologist at Channel Five. In Pitts- 
burgh. 


ANGIE You doin’ the groundhog? 
PHIL Exactly. 
ANGIE Kind of a pissant little assignment, isn’t it? 


CUI IO: 
INT. WESTERN OUTFITTER - DAY 
On the counter is a pair of boots, cowhide pants and 
shirt, bandanna. 

The clerk is running up the sale. 

As il terribly tatigued, Phil throws a hat on the pile. 
Then a pair ot spurs. 


CLERK How ya gonna pay for that, sir? 


Phil drops a sack of cash from the Brink's job down on 
the counter. 


CUT TO: 
EXT. PUNXSUTAWNE - DAY 
Step by step, we see the pair of boots walking down the 
street, the spurs jangling. 

The boots stop walking. We see Phil tully outlitted as 
a cowboy, head to toe. He stands slumped, tired, not 
into it at all. 

A kid crosses in front of him, stops to look, shakes 
his head, and keeps going. 


CUT TO: 
INT. BREAKFAST ROOM - DAWN 
Phil is standing at the bookcase. He opens the second 
book trom the top left. 

Mrs. Lancaster Is tidying up. 
MRS. LANCASTER Isn't it a wonderful collection? 
PHIL (Nol looking up) Yeah, yeah, yeah. 


She moves on. 
Rita runs into the room from out of the cold and 
charges toward Phil. 


RITA Phil? There you are! Let's go. We're gonna miss it. 

PHIL Hey, what a surprise. 

RITA What are you doing?! 

PHIL Same thing | do every morning. 

RITA Will you hurry... 19 





PHIL Shhh. Just one page. See? 

Phil points to the first book on the shelf. 

PHIL (Con/.) | started here. It’s a book of short stories. 
RITA What are you talking about? 


PHIL Don't you get it? It’s a calendar. Do you know how 
long it took me to figure this out? I read one page every day. 


RITA Phil, are you deaf? We have work to do. 


PHIL Look here. I'm on page 10. See? That book goes up to 
355. That's 365 days. 


Rita stares, incredulous. 

PHIL (Cont.) A year. Get it? Today's my birthday! 
Phil beams and goes back to reading. 

RITA | don’t have time for this. 

Rita stomps off. 

PHIL You always say that. 

Phil puts down the book and takes off afler Rita. 
PHIL (Con/.) Hey, wait a second. 

CUT TO: 


EXT. BED-AND-BREAKFAST 
Rita rushes out the door, Phil in close pursuit. 


PHIL [n honor of the occasion, why don’t you hang around 
town for awhile? 
RITA Let's talk about this later, shall we? 


PHIL You're always tearing off, we don’t even get to finish 
breakfast. 


RITA What are you talking about? 


PHIL In comes “Max,” “Max” has to go for a ride in his 
precious little car. 


RITA How do you know Max? 


Phil pulls Rita toward him in order that she avoid the 
slush puddle. Rita only notices him holding on to her. She 
pulls her arm back. 


RITA (Cont.) Don't touch me. 

A pedestrian behind them steps right into the slush puddle. 
CUT TO: 

EXT. GOBBLER’S KNOB - DAWN 


Phil hangs over Rita's shoulder as she finishes helping 
Larry with the camera. 


PHIL There's one nice dinner place, we could do some 





dancing... 

LARRY (Got it! 

RITA Okay, let's get it over with. 
PHIL Kinda get acquainted. 


Rita pushes Phil into position and hands him the micro- 
phone. 


RITA (S/aring at him) Ready when you are, Phil. 
PHIL I'd like to know more about you. 

RITA Leave me alone and do your job. 

LARRY Sun's up! 

RITA Let's deal with this later, shall we? 

PHIL When—tomorrow? 

RITA Yes, fine. 

PHIL Oh, you'd like that, wouldn't you. 


RITA Nothing is going to happen between us, Phil. Not 
today, not tomorrow, and not the day after that. 


PHIL Where were you born? 

Rita stares at him, frustrated. She breaks off and goes to 
Larry. 

RITA Roll tape. Shoot the mound. I'll write some copy to 
overdub at the station. Go. 

Rita marches back to Phil and pushes him out of the way. 
RITA (Con/.) You're gone. 

SHHHUSSHing from the crowd. 

PHIL What's your favorite color? What music do you like? 


One more big SHHHH from a bystander. Rita responds 
by talking in a super-intense hushed voice. 


RITA No way, Phil. You can charm all the little p.a.’s at the 
station, all the secretaries, and even some of the weekend 
anchors, but not me, not in a thousand years. 


PHIL Wait asecond... 


RITA Not if | were dying and your breath was the only cure, 
not if having your child were the only way to preserve the 
human race. Just get it out of your head because it is NOT 
GOING TO HAPPEN! 
Rita gives him a final glare and breaks away, leaving 
Phil standing alone. 


PHIL VOICEOVER | knew a challenge when | heard one. 


CUT TO: 
INT. CAFE - DAY 
Rita is sitting at the table, alone, sipping her coffee. Phil 


enters, a distributor cap with cables dangling in his 
hands. He pauses for a moment, then throws the car 
parts into a trash can and proceeds to sit down by Rita. 


PHIL Hii. 

RITA I'm not talking to you. 

PHIL Don’t worry. This conversation never happened. 
RITA Good. 

PHIL Al! right. 

RITA All right. 

Max enters, sees Rita, and comes over to greet her. 
MAX Rita... 

RITA Hi, Max, there you are... 

MAX Sorry—/70 Phil) Hello. 

Phil smiles and lifts his hand in greeting. 

RITA This is Phil. Let's get out of here. 

MAX You're not going to believe this, but my car kinda 
stalled. 

Phil looks away, seemingly uninterested. 

RITA Can you fix it? 

MAX | don’t know. I found a garage, but I just ran over to 
tell you we're delayed a few hours. 

RITA Oh. 

MAX | know. Well, the sooner I get to it— 

RITA Max! 

MAX I'l] catch up to you. (70 Phil) Nice to meet you. 


Max begins to make his exit, returns for a quick, almost 
forgotten kiss to Rita, and bolts. 

Rita sits silently, bewildered. She looks across at Phil. 
Phil sits silently, innocent as an angel. He smiles. 


CUT TO: 

EXT. PUNXSUTAWNE - DAY 

Rita wanders along a sidewalk, pausing to look into a 
shop window. She keeps going. 


PHIL VOICEOVER | knew it wasn’t going to happen 
overnight. 
Phil appears bebind in her path, following her. He stops at 
the shop window and looks in. 

There is a wild, brightly colored scarf on display. Phil 
continues following. 


PHIL VOICEOVER ((07:/.) But | did know it was going 


to happen. Besides, a person needs a goal in life. 


CUT TO: 

INT. BAR - DAY 

Rita is sitting at the bar, drinking. Phil approaches. 
PHIL Is this seat taken? 

RITA Go away, Phil. 

CUT TO: 

SAME SCENE 


Rita sitting alone at the bar. Phil approaches. Phil, with- 
out asking, sits down next to her. 


BARTENDER Jake your order? 

PHIL Give me a beer. Light. Light beer. On draft. 
BARTENDER Okay. Ma'am? 

Rita turns to look at Phil when she responds. 
RITA Cognac. 

CUT TO: 


SAME SCENE 
Phil walks in and sits next to Rita. 


BARTENDER Jake your order? 
PHIL Cognac. 

BARTENDER Okay. Ma'am? 
RITA Same. 

he bartender pours. 

PHIL What shall we toast to? 
RITA Your call. 

PHIL To the groundhog! 

Rita stares for a moment. 
RITA | was thinking more along the lines of world peace. 
CUT TO: 


SAME SCENE 
Phil lifts his glass. 


PHIL To world peace. 
Rita smiles, reevaluating him. 
RITA To world peace. 


They clink glasses. 


CUT TO: 21 


gs 





INT. BAR 

Rita and Phil are now sitting ata table in the same bar. 
PHIL You like your job? 

RITA Oh, yeah. It’s not really where I started out. 

PHIL You weren't in broadcasting? 

RITA At Bryn Mawr? No, huh uh. | studied poetry. 

PHIL Oh, right. Poetry. Any particular kind? 

RITA Nineteenth-century French poetry. 

PHIL (Good-naturedly) Sounds like a terrific waste of time. 
Rita glares at him. Phil knows he has made a mistake. 
CUT TO: 

SAME SCENE 

Phil and Rita are sitting close. 

PHIL “Ja fille que jaimera/Sera comme bon vin/Qui se 
bonifiera/Un peut chaque matin.” 

Rita is smiling, entranced. 

CUT-IO:- 

EXT. FUDGE SHOP - DAY 

Phil and Rita are meandering down the street, passing 
chunks of fudge back and torth. 

RITA How do you know so much about Punxsutawne? 


PHIL | like small towns. | think they engender real com- 
munity more than big cities. 


RITA That is so true. I've always believed that. 

PHIL No kidding. 

Rita takes a bite of fudge. 

RITA This is terrific. 

PHIL Best fudge in town. Here—try the white chocolate. 
RITA Oh, yuk, don’t make me sick. 

PHIL (aking mental note) No white chocolate. 


RITA There's something so familiar about this. Do you 
believe in déja vu? 

PHIL I'd have to say “yes” to that—yeah. 

INT. AUTO GARAGE - DAY 

Max is bent under the hood of his Lamborghini with 
FRITZ the mechanic. They are actively pointing and 
arguing. 


PHIL VOICEOVER Rita and | had made it from break- 


fast to lunch and beyond. My arrangements were going well. 


A messenger brings a piece of paper to Max. He reads it. 
then stuffs it in his pocket and ducks back under the 
hood. 


PHIL VOICEOVER ((077/.) ‘lo my surprise, | Was enjoy- 
ing myself immensely, and enjoying Rita even more. 


CUT TO: 

INT. BOB'S STEAKHOUSE - NIGHT 

Phil and Rita sit in this simple rustic little restaurant, 
their table again a romantic island. They are laughing 
together and having a good time. The food has already 
been eaten, and they are comlortable together. 


PHIL VOICEOVER ((07//.) In fact, Rita had become 
more than a quest to me. She had become the object of my 
every waking thought. 


Phil extends his hand. She takes it. 


CUT TO LATER 
Rita and Phil dancing. The music playing is “l Can t Gel 
Started with You. 


CUT TO LATER 
Exiting the restaurant. 

Phil helps Rita on with her coat. We notice the scart 
she throws around her neck to be the one trom the store 


window, 


CUT TO: 

INT. ANGELO'S - NIGHT 

Max sits at a table, alone, looking at his watch, while the 
lounge singer is crooning something awlul in his general 
direction. He pulls out the slip of paper from his pocket, 
satisfied that he followed directions correctly, and takes 
another swig of his drink. 


CUT TO: 

EXT. PUNXSUTAWNE - NIGHT 

There is a light snow falling. Phil and Rita are making a 
snowman. Somehow the town looks magical tonight 
old-fashioned, wholesome. 

A snowball hits Phil in the back. He and Rita turn 
around to see a giggling kid. Phil packs a snowball and 
tosses it. The kid throws one back. Rita and Phil both 
get into it, packing snowballs and getting into this wai 
with this kid and others who Jorn tn. 

A snowball catches Rita unawares and knocks het 
over. Phil bends down to help her and slips. They are 
now together, lying in the snow, laughing, sharing the 
moment. 

They kiss. It is sweet. 


CUT TO: 

EXT. BED-AND-BREAKFAST — NIGHT 

Phil and Rita are walking slowly, very close. 

PHIL What? 

RITA I'm amazed. And I’m not easily amazed. 

PHIL How? 

RITA How a day can start with one kind of expectation . . . 
PHIL Do you like how this day is turning out? 

RITA Yes. | like it very much. 

They turn into each other and kiss. 


RITA (Con/.) If I'd planned the day, it couldn't have been 
more perfect. 


Phil hesitates. Rita kisses him again. 

RITA (Cont.) Thanks. See you tomorrow. 

PHIL Tomorrow? Wait, maybe you want to come inside . . . 
RITA | don't know... 

PHIL No reason to end a perfect day. 

RITA Well . . . we better not. 


PHIL The, uh, the poetry, I've got some books, Moliere, 
Baudelaire, we could light a fire. . . 


RITA Thanks, but... 

PHIL Come on, it'll be... 

RITA Phil, | said no. 

PHIL Rita, | love you! 

RITA You don’t even know me! What am I doing? 
Rita begins to walk off. Phil grabs her. 

PHIL Please! 


RITA | can’t believe | fell for it. You know, you have quite a 
reputation. 


PHIL What do you mean? 


RITA How do you think people think about you, Phil? A 
great guy? A super human being? The whole secretary pool is 
a Phil Connors relief club. You must think you're some hot 
stuff. You're a weatherman, Phil. In a minor market station. 


Rita turns and stomps off. Phil just stands in the cold, in 
the light of a street lamp, as the snow slowly falls around 
him. 


CUT TO: 
INT. POOL HALL - NIGHT 
The balls CRACK as the cueball breaks. 


| 
' 


PHIL VOICEOVER | could've kept trying with Rita, but 
what was the point? You don’t fall in love with someone in 
just one day. 


Phil is walking around the table, cue in hand. He is sink- 
ing ball after ball. 


PHIL VOICEOVER ((077/.) With no need of a career, no 
use for money, and no chance of love, I had lost everything | 
had ever needed of a future. | was just passing the time. 


ONLOOKER JOE Who is this guy? 

ONLOOKER STEVE | don't know. Hey, mister. 

Phil doesn't stop shooting. 

ONLOOKER STEVE ((077/.) Who are you, anyway? 
Phil shoots, sinks a tough one. 

PHIL They call me—Phil. 

ONLOOKER STEVE 0h. Phil. Like the groundhog. 
Phil sinks another one. 

PHIL VOICEOVER | became an expert at all things 


trivial and pointless. 


CUT TO: 
CLOSE-UP - TV SET 
The program “Jeopardy!” is playing. 


ALEX (On 7V) German-American physicist whose letter to 
ED.R. led to the Manhattan Project to make the A-bomb. 
PHIL /0.5.) Who is Einstein. 

CONTESTANT (07 7) Who is Einstein. 

ALEX (07 7V) Correct. 


There is a cheering from a small crowd. The TV game 
continues. 


ALEX (Cont.) (On 7V) “Jeopardy!” home games are made 
in New Brunswick on an avenue named for this “Trees” poet 
born in New Brunswick. 


PHIL Joyce Kilmer. 

CONTESTANT (07: 7) Who is Kilmer. 

ALEX (07: 7) Correct. 

More cheering from small crowd. 

REVEAL 

Phil is sitting - in his bathrobe — in a big lounge chair in 


the bed-and-breakfast. The small crowd consists of Mrs. 
Lancaster, Sam and other sojourners at the Inn. 


ALEX (Cont.) (On 7V) Charles, son of this inventor of a 23 
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stock ticker, was governor of New Jersey from 1941—4. 
PHIL Edison. 

CONTESTANT (077 71) Who is Edison. 

ALEX (07 71) Correct. 

More cheering from the patrons for Phil. 
CONTESTANT (07 /1) New Jersey for 800. 

ALEX (077 71) And the answer is—an audio daily double. 
PHIL Count Basie. 

PHIL VOICEOVER Clearly, life had lost for me its sense 


of wonder. 


CUT TO: 

EXT. GOBBLER’S KNOB - DAWN 

Phil is walking through the crowd. He spots Nancy. He 
walks up to her, opens his mouth to speak, but decides 
against it. 


PHIL VOICEOVER ((077/.) |'d even lost my interest in 
dating. | just got so tired of the preliminaries, the same “get- 
ting acquainted” rituals, over and over and over. | was ready 
for something more. 


Phil wanders over to where Rita and Larry are setting up 
the camera. Rita comes over to him. 

RITA Will this catch you at a better angle? 

Phil looks at her, sadly, then turns away. 

PHIL VOICEOVER But | didn’t know how to get it. 
CUT TO: 

INT. BREAKFAST ROOM - DAWN 

SID and GERTIE are sipping coffee and eating danish. 
They are staring uncomfortably at something on the 


other side of the room. 
Mrs. Lancaster steps up with some coffee. 


MRS. LANCASTER \iore coffee? 
SID Oh, yes, thank you. 

She pours. They continue to stare. 
MRS. LANCASTER How about you? 
GERTIE Please. 


Mrs. Lancaster follows their stare as she pours. We now 


see Phil in his pajama bottoms and an overcoat, stand- 
ing and reading a book by the bookcase. 


PHIL VOICEOVER And clay, follows day, follows day. 


Mrs. Lancaster shakes her aged head and moves on. 
Phil closes the book and returns it to the bookcase. 





We see that the book is two rows down and half a row 
over—a LOT of time has passed. 





CUT TO: 
EXT. STREET - DAY 
Phil is walking through town, moving quickly, mumbling 
and muttering to himself. He's dressed in the pajama 
bottoms and overcoat. He looks crazy. 
There are men at work on a sewer project. Phil kicks 
over all the signs and lights. 
PHIL Been working on that damn thing forever. 
Phil passes a woman walking her dog. 
PHIL (Con/.) Hey, pick up after your dog. 
DOG WALKER [le hasn't done anything. 
PHIL He's going to! (Pointing) There and there. 
Phil keeps walking. 
PHIL (Cov/.) And there. 


Phil looks up at a movie marquee: \t’s a Wondertul Life. 
He screams. 

PHIL (Con/.) Not again! 

He screams again. GUS and RALPH, two old. retired steel- 
workers, are walking down the street, meet eyes with Phil. 
PHIL (Cov/.) I've seen it a jillion times. 

GUS You got a problem, Mister? 


PHIL Mister? Mister? Yeah, I got a problem. My problem is 
I've been living in this town for 16 novels, 12 books of poet- 
ry, nine history books, 20 romance novels, the Time/Life 
series on home improvement and Holly Lancaster's high 
school yearbook, and still nobody seems to know my name! 


GUS Okay. What's your name? 
PHIL My name is Phil. 
RALPH Like the groundhog. 
Phil screams. 


PHIL | can’t stand this place anymore! | can’t stand this 
street and I can’t stand the 14 bars and the five banks and 
the one-star food and the bad weather and “quaint” little 
village shops and, most of all, I can’t stand anything—ANY- 
THING—with a groundhog in it. 


GUS Well, Phil. Why don’t you leave? 


Phil opens his mouth to argue, then stops. 


CUT TO: 
INT. PHILS ROOM - DAY 
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Phil enters his room briskly, flings everything off the 
bed, and quickly spreads out a map of the Northeast. 


PHIL VOICEOVER | don't know why it hadn't occurred 
to me before. You get caught up in a certain way of thinking, 
and there you are, 70 or 80 years later, still stuck in Punx- 
sutawne, Pennsylvania. 


Phil rips out bis shoelace and lies a pen to one end. He 
holds the string up against the map scale. 

He puts one end of the string on “Punxsulawne” and 
draws a wide circle on the map. 
PHIL VOICEOVER ((07//.) It was as if | had been given a 
new life. Every point in the circle was a new world to explore. 


CUT TO: 

INT. CAFE - MORNING 

Rita is sipping her coffee. Phil enters, excited. 

PHIL Rita! 

RITA Phil, where the hell were you? 

PHIL | didn’t want to leave without saying goodbye. 

RITA Why not? 

PHIL I'm breaking out of this place. Who knows what'll 


happen? Maybe I'll see you back in Pittsburgh, maybe I'll 
see you back here tomorrow. It’s a crazy world, isn’t it? 
Phil gives her a quick kiss. 

PHIL (Cov/.) Bye! 

On his way out, he passes Max. 

PHIL (Con/.) Hi, Max! 

He gives Max a quick kiss before exiting. A confused Max 
watches Phil exit. He continues over to Rita. 

MAX Rita... 

RITA Hi, there you are. 


MAX Well. We'd better get moving if we're going to stay 
ahead of the weather. 


CUT TO: 
INT. CAR - DRIVING ~ DAY 
Phil is gleefully driving down the highway. He sings. 


PHIL (Singing) “I got you to hold my hand/I got you to 
understand/I got you to kiss goodnighv/I got you to hold me 
tight/Babe! I got you, babe!/I got you, babe!/I got. . .” 


Phil slows. The car slows. There is traffic. Phil honks the 
horn. He is completely stopped. He keeps honking. 
He rolls down the window and looks up ahead. The 


freeway is a parking lot. 


PHIL (Cov) No. No! 
Phil puts the car into reverse and starts to back out. He 
can't. There’ a car behind him. He's boxed in. 

He jumps out of the car. It is beginning to snow: 


PHIL VOICEOVER | tried not to believe it, but I knew 
what was happening. 


Phil begins to walk down the highway, past the parked 
cars. It snows harder, The snow comes down unnaturally 
hard and fast. He walks faster. Begins to run. The. faster 
he goes, the harder it snows. 


PHIL VOICEOVER ((i/.) It was “that blizzard thing.” 


CUT TO: 
Phil in car, honking at the back of a stalled truck. 


PHIL VOICEOVER ((07/.) | tried 1-80, 119, state road 
110, county road 36, 410, 310, 536... 


CUT TO: 
Phil on highway, helping other travelers shovel out a 
snow-bound snowplow. 


PHIL VOICEOVER ((ov7/.) It was all the same, every 
direction. 


Phil throws down the shovel and continues forward, on 


foot. His feet stomp through the high snow. He treads for- 


ward. oblivious to the cold. 


CUT TO: 
It is DARK. Phil is still bracing himself against the bliz- 
zard, stomping through the high driits. 


PHIL VOICEOVER ((ov/.) | didn’t give up. | had no 
choice. 


He stumbles. He falls. He can't get up. He closes his eyes. 


CUT TO: 

INT. PHILS ROOM - DAWN 

Phil opens his eyes. The final strains ot “| Got You, 
Babe” are playing on the radio. Phil sits up and gets oul 
of bed. 


PHIL VOICEOVER ((ov/.) It wasn’t stubbornness. It 
was survival. 


CUT TO: 
Phil driving a pickup with a plow. He ts going along, okay, 
but then he runs up against the highway jammed with 
unmoving Cars. 

He unloads something large from the back of the 
truck. It is a snowmobile. 





CUT TO: 


Phil on snowmobile, tearing across a field of snow. 


PHIL VOICEOVER ((07//.) Finally, after months of trial 
and error. . . 


CUT TO: 
INT. REGIONAL AIRPORT - AFTERNOON 
Phil is waiting in line at the ticket counter. 


PHIL VOICEOVER ((ov/.) .. . | found that I could 
make it to the Altoona airport just in time for a break in the 
“blizzard thing.” 


Phil moves forward to the front of the line. 
AGENT May | help you? 
PHIL Hi. Where do you fly between now and, say, 1 .M.? 


AGENT We have flights to Pittsburgh, Cleveland, and 
Washington, DC. 


PHIL Great! Send me to Pittsburgh, one way. 
AGENT Snowed in. 

PHIL How about Cleveland? 

AGENT Snowed in. 

PHIL Is Washington snowed in? 

AGENT No, sir. 

PHIL Great. Washington, one way. 

AGENT Okay. Do you have a reservation? 


Phil stares, crestfallen. Angrily, he tears away and down 
through the airport. 
Phil walks up to private charter desk. 


PHIL Excuse me. 

The PILOT looks at Phil, shaking his head. 

PILOT No... 

PHIL Do you have any flights. . . 

PILOT No. I'll tell you what I tell everybody else . . . 


Phil lifts up and plops down on the counter a big sack of 
money from the Brink's truck. He waits for a response. 
PILOT (Cont.) We got 70-mile cross winds and no visi- 
bility. Nobody can fly like that. It ain't physically possible. 
Now, keep your money, buy yourself a nice stewardess and 
Wait it out. 


Phil turns angrily, in a hurry. 


CUT TO: 
EXT. HANGAR — NIGHT 


Phil trudges through the snow to a big old hangar. He 
pulls open the door to reveal a private plane. 


PHIL VOICEOVER | knew a lot of people with a pilot's 
license. Politicians, fishermen, musicians—musicians! 
How hard could it be? 


Phil climbs up onto the wing of the plane. He cant get the 
door open. He pulls a book out of his coat, sits down on 
the wing, and begins studying. 


CUT TO: 

INT. HANGAR 

Ihe propeller starts. The plane moves forward and con- 
tinues into the wall. 


CUT TO: 

INT. HANGER 

The plane is moving. It turns gracefully toward the door 
and proceeds torward. The wing catches one side of the 
door and breaks off. 


CUT TO: 

EXT. HANGER 

The plane exits the hangar successfully and turns onto 
the runway. On the turn it flips over sideways. 


CUT TO: 

EXT. RUNWAY 

The plane gains speed down the runway, lifts up, dashes 
back down and flips over forward. 


CUT TO: 
INT. COCKPIT 
Phil adjusts all the buttons like an expert. 


PHIL VOICEOVER ((ov/.) | had learned everything 
about this plane, about this runway, every gust and wind- 
shear and down draft. In this plane at this moment in time, 
I was the best pilot in the world. 


Phil takes a deep breath, and begins moving the throttle 


forward. 


CUT TO: 

EXT. RUNWAY 

The plane moves down the runway, gaining speed. The 
wind is clearly pushing it around, but it keeps coming 
back on course. 


CUT TO: 
INT. COCKPIT 
Phil pulls back on the steering column. The plane begins 


to rise. 


CUT TO: 
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EXT. RUNWAY 
The plane lifts off. It is battered by the wind but appears 
to be making it. It crosses the screen and disappears 
into the dense, falling snow. 

After a long pause, PAN to the edge of the airport, 
where the plane dangles upside down in a large tree. 


CUT TO: 
EXT. GOBBLER’S KNOB - DAWN 
The tourists are gathered to watch the emergence of the 
groundhog. 

Phil, unshaven, disheveled, haggard, and on camera. 
He rambles. 


PHIL We can't see. It's blinding. The point? The point eludes 
us, even after—civilization, and television. Why am | here? 
To answer one question. How—do you spell “Punxsu- 
tawne?” P,U,N,X, S, U, T, A, W, N, E. 





Rita turns to Larry. 
RITA Stop tape. 
PHIL And sometimes “Y.” 


CUT TO: 

INT. BREAKFAST ROOM - MORNING 

Mrs. Lancaster is cleaning up after breakfast. In the 
background can be heard the manic repetition of 
“Chopsticks” on the piano, over and over and over. 


CUT TO: 

EXT. SIDEWALK - DAY 

Phil, in pajamas and overcoat, stands on the sidewalk, 
looking down at his feet. 


PHIL ‘wo thousand six hundred and seventy-one. 


Phil takes a large step forward, onto the next crack in the 
sidewalk. 


PHIL (Con/.) Two thousand six hundred and seventy-two. 


Another step. 


PHIL (Con/.) Two thousand six hundred and seventy-three. 


Three neighborhood kids are running around playing. 
They notice Phil and watch him, u alking along. 


PHIL /Cov/.) Two thousand six hundred and seventy-four. 
Phil and kids take a step. 

PHIL /Cov/.) Two thousand six hundred and seventy-five. 
Phil and kids take a step. 

PHIL (/Cov/.) Two thousand . .. 

JOEY Five million eight hundred . . . 

PHIL Six hundred... 


MIKE AND SUE \inety. twenty, four, six, fifty... 
PHIL ‘wo thousand four hundred . . . 
JOEY, MIKE AND SUE |\vo. eight, nine, forty-six (elc. ) 


Phil stops and looks up. He has lost his place. His lip curls 
up like an animal as he slowly turns toward the kids. 
They run away screaming with glee. 

A cop comes up to Phil. 


COP Can | help you, buddy? 
Phil doesn't even respond. 


COP /Cont.) Maybe you wanna button up your coat. It's 
cold out here. 


Phil doesn't move. 

COP /Coni/.) You got a name? 

Phil looks at the cop. 

PHil Phil. 

COP Phil. Like the groundhog. 

Phil turns to the cop like a rabid dog, ready to strike. 
PHIL Yeah, like the... 

Phil stops as if struck. 

PHIL (Cont)... groundhog, 


PHIL VOICEOVER [1 was so obvious to everyone else. 
Why hadn't I seen it before? 

COP Hey, Phil. You okay? 

PHIL VOICEOVER | am the groundhog, and he is me. | 
am Punxsutawne Phil, and forever shall my fate be linked to 


his. Whatever happens to him, happens to me. I finally saw 
a way out of this cruel existence. 


CUT TO: 

INT. GUN STORE - DAY 

The owner cocks a rifle with a sharp “CRACK” and 
begins to hand it to Phil. Phil, in his pajamas and over- 
coat, does not look like the kind of guy who should be 
buying a gun. The owner pulls back the rifle. 


OWNER You say you got a permit? 


PHIL Oh, ves, sir, got a permit. 


OWNER Gotta have a permit. Wouldn't want to break any 
laws now? 


The owner winks, and hands the rifle to Phil. 
PHIL And you say this is good for shooting small game? 


OWNER Absatively. ‘Course, small game season's been 





over a couple weeks. 

PHIL Uh huh. 

OWNER So don’t shoot nothing out of season. 
The owner winks. Phil pulls the trigger. CLICK. 
PHIL Not me. 

OWNER Got what !'m telling ya? 

PHIL You bet. 

Phil cocks the gun. 


PHIL VOICEOVER Other people have been stuck in a 
world not to their liking. Yet they can endure, knowing that 
someday the end will come. 


Phil raises the gun and aims it at various things in the 
room, like a big poster that says “Welcome to Pennsyl- 
vania.~ 


PHIL VOICEOVER ((07//.) For me, there is no such 
knowledge. | must bring about my own end. 


Phil swings the gun around and aims it at the plate glass 
window facing out onto the street. 


PHIL VOICEOVER ((07:/.) | must bring about an end to 
Punxsutawne Phil. 


He quickly re-aims at a calendar with a cartoon 
groundhog displayed. He pulls the trigger. CLICK. 


CUT TO: 

EXT. GOBBLER’S KNOB - NIGHT 

Phil is walking around the mound, casing it out. He takes 
the rifle out from under his coat. 


PHIL VOICEOVER ((077/.) And so | set out to stalk the 


end to my madness. 


Phil sneaks up to the mound. He pulls a SMOKE BOMB 
from his pocket, puts it in bis mouth while he fishes for 
matches. 

Phil lights the bomb and throws it into the hole. He 
scurries for the edge of the knob, hits the deck. He lifts his 
rifle and aims it. 

Smoke is now pouring from the mound. Lots of it. Phil 
is waiting, his trigger finger twitching. 

Awoman casually walks by, stops. She surveys the sit- 
uation. 


WOMAN He ain't here. 
Phil doesn't move. He doesn’t care that she sees him. 


WOMAN ((o077/.) You can wait all night, but he ain't com- 
ing out. He don’t live there. They keep him in the library. 


Phil’s gun droops. The woman begins to walk off. stops. 


WOMAN ((07//,) Plug him once for me. 


She leaves. 


CUT TO: 

INT. LIBRARY - DAY 

Phil enters the library and approaches the librarian. He 
looks very haggard and dangerous. 


LIBRARIAN \¢s. sir? 

PHIL I'd like to see the groundhog. 

The librarian takes a distrustful look at Phil. 
LIBRARIAN Are vou sure? 


Phil spins around and spots a large glass display case. 
He charges for it, pulls the rifle out from under his coat. 


LIBRARIAN ((07:/.) Sir, what are you... 


Phil goes up to the case. cocking the gun. A large card 
hanging over the case reads: 


“PUNXSUTAWNE PHIL" 

We see the groundhog scurrying around in the case. 
Others who are watching see Phil approach with the gun 
and back off. 


YOUNG READER Look out! 
OLD READER Ile’s got a gun. 
MIDDLE-AGED READER Hle|p! 


Phil levels the gun, takes aim. The groundhog looks right 
into his site. 


GUN BLAST 
The glass is still intact. The groundhog looks on, playfully. 
Phil levels the gun, takes two more shots. Again, no 
results. Phil can't believe it. 
Phil charges the glass and pounds it with the rifle butt. 
Two readers take the gun trom Phil and wrestle him to 
the front door. They pass the librarian. She grins at Phil. 


PHIL VOICEOVER I: seems that everybody in Punx- 
sutawne’s taken a shot at that groundhog one time or 
another. 


CUT TO: 

EXT. GOBBLER’S KNOB - DAWN 

The groundhog is just poking his head out of the hole. 
He stands full height and looks around. 


PHIL VOICEOVER ((07//.) You may ask why | didn't 


shoot Phil out on Gobbler’s Knob at dawn. 


Phil looks directly at the groundhog with hate and schem- 
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ing madness. Phil looks as if be hadnt slept for a year, 
hageard, and maybe a little crazy. 


PHIL VOICEOVER ((07:/.) But what gun shop is open 
at dawn, and on the last February Ist of my life, | had not 
the foresight to purchase a firearm capable of retiring a 
groundhog. 


ON THE KNOB 

Larry is pointing the camera — Irom the spot in the 
crowd where everybody else is - at the groundhog as he 
scurries back into the hole. Rita is standing next to him. 


BUSTER He came out, and he saw his shadow. Sorry, 
ladies and gentlemen, but it looks like it’s going to be a 
long winter. 


The spectacle is over and people begin shuffling and 
leaving. 


RITA Got it? 
LARRY Yeah. 


RITA Okay. Get it back to the station. Tell Mark to record 
the voiceover. 


LARRY No problem. 
RITA Thanks, Larry. Good job. 


Larry nods and begins packing up the equipment. Kila 
begins to wander off. then spots Phil standing on the 
other side of the crowd, staring at her. Phil walks over to 
her. 


RITA (Cont.) What happened to you? 


PHIL Take the old mill road up to Logger’s Leap. Ask any- 
one. Bring Larry. You'll want to film this. 


RITA Phil, are you okay? 

PHIL Logver's Leap! 

RITA Logger’s Leap. 

PHIL It's a big story. | want you to have it. 

RITA Okay. Isn't there something | can do for you? 
PHIL We had a wonderful day together, once. 


Phil kisses ber, gently. She lets him. He leaves. Rita collects 
herself. 


RITA Larry! 


CUT IO: 

EXT. GOBBLER’S KNOB - LATER 

Buster and two aides are lilting the groundhog into a 
cage. 


BUSTER There you go, ol’ buddy. Good job. There. He 
smiled at me. See that? 


AIDE Right. 

BUSTER ‘here, little fellah. 

Other aide looks up. 

OTHER AIDE Hey! Look out! 

Acar is barreling toward them. They scatter. 

The car screeches to a halt, and Phil jumps out, and 
jumps just as quickly into the cab of the pickup. He tears 
off. 

AIDE Hey! What're you. .. 

BUSTER Come on, Tommy. 

Buster is running to get into Phil's car. 

AIDE What’ 

BUSTER Jake! Call the police, and get the word out. We re 
going after Phil. 

Buster revs up the car and takes off after the pickup. 

CUl TO: 

CAR CHASE 

Phil is tearing around the slippery Curves, lollowed by 


Buster in his car, and soon, a contingent of police cars 
and other citizens. 


PHIL VOICEOVER | d tried everything. | was desperate. 
There truly didn’t seem to be any point in going on. | knew 
what I had to do. 


CUT TO: 

PICKUP - MOVING 

Phil looks at the groundhog on the seat next to him, 
then punches the gas as he turns up a mountain drive. 


PHIL VOICEOVER ((077/.) | had to stop the madness. | 
wasn’t made for immortality, and neither was Phil. 


INT. BUSTER'S CAR 
BUSTER (can't take my groundhog and get away with it. 


CAR CHASE 
More cars chasing the pickup. 


BUSTER'S CAR - MOVING 


BUSTER (kay! | know this road. There’s no way off ‘cept 
the way we come up. 


AIDE All right. 


EXT. LOGGER’S LEAP 

Rita and Larry stand by their parked TV 5 van, the cam- 
era sel up and wailing. Rita spots the caravan of cars 
approaching, taps Larry on the back. Larry gets the 
camera ready. 


BACK TO THE CHASE 

The pickup is losing its lead. Phil looks in his mirror, 
sees the approaching cars. He glances down at the 
groundhog and takes a breath. 


PHIL VOICEOVER An eternity of counting seconds. 
Now I knew. My time had come. 


Phil bits the gas. 


ON LOGGER’S LEAP 
Rita watches with interest, then horror as she spots 
Phil's passing, car. 


RITA Phil! PHIL! 


The pickup bursts through a retaining fence, barrels 
across a short, snowy field, and rockets over the edge of a 
cliff. 


Rila is screaming. 


RITA (Cont. ) Noooooo! 


Big explosion. Big fireball. A CLICK. Music starts play- 
ing: “| Got You, Babe: 


DISSOLVE TO: 
Phil slowly blinking his eyes open. He looks around the 
room, realizes where he is. 


PHIL Damn! 


Phil throws off the covers and hurls himself out of bed. 


CUT TO: 
EXT. DRUG STORE — DAY 
Phil exits the drug store, tossing something back in his 
mouth. 

He immediately walks next door and enters a liquor 
store. 


CUT TO: 
INT. PHILS ROOM - DAWN 
‘I Got You, Babe” is playing. Phil sits up, angrily. 


CUT TO: 
INT. OFFICE - DAY 
Two people are huddled over a desk, looking at some 
work. A window figures prominently behind them. 
A body drops past the window. 


CUT TO: 

INT. PHILS ROOM - DAWN 

“| Got You, Babe” is playing. Phil tirmly swats off the 
radio. 


CUT TO: 
EXT. PUNXSUTAWNE — DAY 
People are gathering in a crowd around something in 
the street. Others are running to the site, trying to get a 
peek. 

A big Greyhound bus is parked at the edge of the 
crowd. 


DRIVER He just jumped out. | swear. He just jumped out. 


Rita pushes into the crowd, looks down and opens her 
mouth to scream. 


CUT TO: 
CLOSE-UP - TV 
A woman trom some horror movie is screaming. 


REVEAL 
Mrs. Lancaster is watching TV. Behind her, Phil passes, 
dressed in a bathrobe, carrying an electric toaster. 

A tew moments pass. 

The lights and TV flicker and dim for a moment, then 
come back on again. 


CUT TO: 
INT. CORONER'S — DAY 
Phil's body, covered by a sheet, being closed into a 
coroner's drawer. 

In the shadowy darkness, Phil's eyes open. “I Got 
You, Babe” plays. 


REVEAL 
Phil is in his room. A tear falls trom his eye. 


PHIL VOICEOVER here are only two possibilities. 


CUT TO: 

INT. CORRIDOR —- DAWN 

Phil walks down the corridor, past the chubby man. Phil 
is unshaven and poorly dressed. 


CHUBBY MAN \orning. 


Phil doesn't even look up at the guy. 


PHIL VOICEOVER Either | am alive and condemned to 
an eternal living hell in Punxsutawne, Pennsylvania ... 


Phil enters the breakfast room. 


PHIL VOICEOVER ((07//.) ... or | have successfully died 
and am condemned to an eternal dead hell in Punxs- 31 
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utawne, Pennsylvania. 

Mrs. Lancaster enters with the coffee. 

MRS. LANCASTER (Could | get you some coffee? 
Phil walks past her as if she didn't exist. 


PHIL VOICEOVER It makes no difference. For me, the 


distinctions between life and death are apparently irrelevant. 


CUT TO 
EXT. PUNXSUTAWNE — DAY 
Phil wanders aimlessly, looking haggard. He stops walk 


ing, and just sits where he ts 


PHIL VOICEOVER ((o/.) | was beyond frustration, 
beyond isolation, beyond hope. The word “loneliness” 
doesn’t begin to describe how alone I was. 


A passerby throws a coin at his feet. 


CUT TO: 

INT. CHURCH — DAY 

Phil stumbles wearily down the aisle in this empty 
church. The light shines through the stained glass with a 


comiorting glow. Phil kneels at a pew 
PHIL Please help me. I don’t know what to do. Lord? 


Phil listens to the empty sounds of the church. 


PHIL (Cov/.) | said I've had it. | wanna get out of here. 
Hey! 


There is an echo to Phil’s voice. 
PHIL (Cov/.) Hellooo. (Echo) Helloooo. (Echo) 
PHIL VOICEOVER And vet. . . | did hear a voice in that 


holy place, from a being with special powers, who knew 


human suffering and lived life everlasting. 


CUT TO 

INT. CAFE — DAY 

Phil and Rita are sitting in the cate at the regulac table 
RITA I'm sorry. What was that again? 

PHIL |'m a god. 

RITA You re God? 

PHIL A god. Not THE God. I don’t think. 

RITA Just because you survived a car wreck? 

PHIL | told you: | didn’t survive. I was resurrected. 

RITA And that’s why vou missed the shoot today. 


PHIL Rita... 





RITA Phil. Even God has responsibilities. 
PHIL You don't understand . . . 


RITA Honestly, Phil. 1 expected better than this. Why don't 
you just say, “I was drunk. | overslept.” What is it with you? 


PHIL Listen to me. I have no fears. No fear of failure, no 
fear of rejection, and no fear of death. 


RITA Okay... 

PHIL But the immortality thing really clinches it. 
RITA Okay. Okay. Let’s say you did have a car wreck. 
PHIL | did! 


RITA Maybe it was just a fluke. Maybe you can die, you just 
didn’t pick a reliable method. 


Billy the waiter comes to the table. 
BILLY THE WAITER Are you ready to order? 


PHIL Don't you think | thought of that? I didn't just blow 
up yesterday, you know. I've been busy. I've been run over, 
drowned, stabbed, shot, electrocuted, poisoned, frozen, 
burned, choked . . . 


RITA Really... 
PHIL But... 
RITA . ... stop. 


PHIL —but | always wake up the next day without a 
scratch, without a headache . . . 


BILLY THE WAITER The special today is blueberry 


watfles. 
RITA Why are you telling me this? 
PHIL Because. | don’t know how to be a god. 


RITA Then you're not one. You're cheating. You're only 
using some kind of trick. 


BILLY THE WAITER | could come back if you're not 
ready. 


PHIL How do you know what kind of rules gods play by? 
Maybe the real God cheats, too. Maybe God isn’t omnipo- 
tent—He'’s only had a lot of practice. 


RITA Have you considered professional help? 
BILLY THE WAITER | |! come back. 

The waiter turns to leave. 

PHIL How do you know I'm not a god? 

RITA Please. 

PHIL How do you know? 


n't 


no 


Ist 


RITA [1's not possible. 
PHIL Hey, Billy! 
Billy turns back. 


PHIL (Con/.) This is Bill. He's been a waiter for three vears 
because he left Penn State and had to find work. He likes the 
town, he paints toy soldiers, and he’s gay. 


BILLY THE WAITER | «im not! 


Phil grabs an astonished Rita and pulls her over to the 
next table. 


RITA What are vou doing? 
PHIL Jhis is Alice. 
ALICE Do | know vou? 


PHIL She's in real estate. Business is lousy and she’s going 
to leave town after her next big sale and move to Utah. 
Right? That's her grandmother's necklace. 


Alice is dumbfounded. Rita is a little embarrassed. 


RITA Very lovely. 

ALICE Thanks. 

Phil drags Rita to the counter. 

PHIL This is Ralph. Say “hi,” Rita. 
Rita flashes a quick smile. 

RALPH Don't believe I've had the... 


PHIL Ralph hates the groundhog and wants to drive 
around town smashing into policemen. 


RALPH Well, who don't? 

RITA This is some kind of trick. 

PHIL It's not a trick. | know everything that goes on here. 
RITA How about that guy? 

PHIL Tom. Worked in the coal mine till they shut it down. 
RITA That guy. 

PHIL George, on vacation from Lawrence, Kansas. 

RITA Her. 

PHIL Nancy. Takes herself out to lunch once a week. 

Rita is getting very bewildered. 

RITA How can you know these people! 

PHIL | told you the truth. 


RITA Her! 
PHIL Beth. She paints the signs for. . . 


RITA Vhat guy! 
PHIL Harry Jones. He owns the construction . . . 


RITA And what do you know about me, Phil? Do you know 
me, too? 


Phil takes a long pause. 


PHIL | know all about you, Rita. | know you like produc- 
ing, but hope for better than Channel Five, Pittsburgh. 


RITA Everyone knows that. 


PHIL You like boats but not the ocean. There's a lake you 
go to in the summer with your family, up in the hills, with 
an old wooden dock and a boathouse with boards missing in 
the roof, and a place you used to crawl underneath to be 
alone, and at night you'd look up and see the stars. You're a 
sucker for Rocky Road, Marlon Brando, and French poetry. 
You're wonderfully generous; you're kind to strangers, and 
children; and when you stand in the snow, you look like an 
angel. 

RITA What is going on with you? 


PHIL | told you! I wake up every day right here, right in 
Punxsutawne, and I can't turn it off. Listen . . . 


RITA But, Phil... 


PHIL Listen! In 10 seconds Max is going to walk through 
that door and take you away from me. 


RITA \\ax? 


PHIL But you can't let him. Please believe me. I need to 
talk to somebody. Please. 


RITA You don’t know Max. 


PHIL Every day I wake up, and it’s the same thing. You've 
got to believe me. | AM a god... 


RITA | don't... 
PHIL... or a, a freak! I don’t know. 


Max pokes his head in the doorway. looks around. spots 
Rita and makes his way over. 


PHIL ((Co7/.) Look. 


Rita turns around to see Max. She is amazed that Phil 
knew this would happen. 


MAX Hi, there you are. 

Max kisses her. She is too preoccupied to take interest. 
PHIL See’ 

MAX Hi. Max Tillinghast. 

RITA Have you two met? 
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Phil grabs a pen and pad from a passing waitress and 
writes something down, as Rita and Max look on. 


MAX | think | would've remembered. 
Phil finishes writing. 


MAX (Cov/.) Well. We'd better get going if we're going to 
stay ahead of the weather. 


Phil hands the paper to Rita. She reads it. 

RITA (Reading) *. . . stay ahead of the weather.” 
Max looks at the paper. 

MAX What's that? 

RITA Evidence. 

CUT TO: 


EXT. PUNXSUTAWNE - DAY 
Phil and Rita are walking down the sidewalk. 


PHIL The first couple years was kind of fun, magical. It was 
like a fairy tale. Anything | wanted was mine. 


Phil abruptly pulls Rita aside. A big pile of snow slides off 


a roof and onto the sidewalk where they would have 
walked. Phil doesn't even look up. Rita looks, as if she’s 
seeing a miracle. 


PHIL (Cov/.) | couldn't believe my luck. 

RITA How did you... ? 

PHIL What’ 

RITA How did it start? 

PHIL | don't know. | just woke up. Just like always. 
/he man approaches. 

NED Hey, Phil! Phil Connors! 


PHIL But the same thing was on the radio. I've been to hell, 
Rita. Hell is Sonny and Cher every morning for a thousand 
vears. 

Phil slugs Ned. who goes down. Phil and Rita keep watk- 
ing, Rita looks back at Ned. 

PHIL (Con/.) Sonny and Cher! See if that doesn’t make you 
a little nutty. 


CUT TO: 

EXT. FUDGE SHOP - DAY 

Phil and Rita come out of the shop, sharing pieces of 
fudge. 


RITA This is great. 


PHIL Best in town. And no white chocolate, right? 


RITA Just how well do we know each other? 
PHIL | told you. | know everybody. 

Rita stops walking. 

RITA Did we ever... 

Phil grins. 

RITA (Cov/.) Come on. 

Phil continues walking. 

RITA (Con?) Phil... 7 

Rita catches up to him. 

RITA (Con?/.) It’s not funny. 

Phil turns to her. 

PHIL You weren't interested. 

RITA Okay. 

She begins walking again. 

RITA (Covt.) Not that it would've been so awful. 
PHIL | understand. 

RITA | had to know whether to smack you or not. 
PHIL 0 course. 

CUT TO: 

EXT. PARK — DAY 

Phil and Rita are sitting on a park bench. 
PHIL Do vou believe any of this? 


RITA | don’t know. I don’t know how you know so much. 
Maybe it is really happening. | believe it feels real to you. 


PHIL There's no way to describe it. I'm like the last uni- 
corn, the only one of my kind. Nobody can touch me, and 
I'm stuck like this—tforever. 


RITA You don't know that. 


PHIL Sometimes | stay up all night, there's always this little 
morsel of hope, that | can hang on to something from the 
day before. But the truth is | have no more hope. I wait and 
wait, but those nights—are so long. 


RITA | could stay up with you. 

PHIL Really? 

RITA Yeah. | could do that. 

Rita and Phil lean close together as they sit on the bench 


in the park in the snow. 


CUT TO: 


INT. PHILS ROOM - NIGHT 
A hat is set up on Phil's bed. A playing card flies past. A 
second playing card sails right into the hat. Another 
playing card sails past, missing. Another playing card 
sails right in. 

Phil and Rita are tossing cards. Rita is missing. Phil is 
hitting. 


PHIL What you learn is it’s not in the wrist so much as the 
fingers. 
RITA Is this what you do with eternity? 


PHIL Now you know. It’s like waiting for a bus. You should 
see me play pool—bowling, juggling, hacky sack, mumble- 
typeg, spitting for distance, making that sound with your 
armpit... 


RITA What's the worst part? 


PHIL Right now, it's knowing that tomorrow you won't 
remember any of this. You'll go back to hating me, treating 
me like a jerk. 


RITA No... 

PHIL It's not your fault. | am a jerk. Or I was. 
RITA Who are you now? 

PHIL | don’t exist anymore. 

RITA Come on... 


PHIL No, really. I've killed myself so many times . . . The 
things | used to value so highly I don’t even care about. 


RITA What kind of person would you like to be? 
Phil shrugs. 


RITA Cont.) Sometimes | wish I had a thousand lifetimes. 
One to be a great journalist. One just to take care of all the 
busy work, you know, pay the bills, get my car tuned up. One 
to, | don’t know, go back to school, study art, or auto 
mechanics. One to be the wild woman of Borneo. One to be 
Mother Theresa. Maybe it’s not a curse, Phil. It all depends 
how you look at it. 


There is a knock on the door. 
PHIL ||! vet it! 


Phil jumps for the door and opens it. The PIZZA GUY is 
there with the pizza. 


PHIL (Cont. Hi, Taylor. 
PIZZA GUY Uhhhh... 


PHIL Rita—vou got some cash? I forgot to get to the bank 
today. 


Rita goes through her purse and pulls out a wallet. 
PHIL (Cont.) (7o Taylor) | have a date. 
Pizza guy nods. 


RITA You'd think you'd have figured out the bank hours by 
now. 


PIZZA GUY That'll be... 

Phil grabs the wallet and hands it to pizza guy. 
PHIL Here. 

PIZZA GUY Uhhhh... 

Phil takes the pizza and closes the door. 

RITA Hey... 


PHIL Hey, yourself. His kid's got a birthday coming up. 
MMMMM. Smells good. 


RITA Let's just hope tomorrow doesn't come, or I’m broke. 
Rita is opening the box, inspecting the pizza. 


PHIL Yeah, and I'll have about 50 paternity suits and a 
really really bad hangover. 


RITA Mmmm. Anchovies. My favorite. 

CUT TO LATER 

The pizza box is open, one slice remaining. Phil and Rita 
are sitting on Phil’s bed, lounging comfortably, sitting 
close, but apart. 

RITA | want you to know, it’s been a really nice day for me. 


PHIL \e, too. 


RITA Maybe, if it’s not too much trouble, we could do it 
again. 
PHIL | hope so. 
The CLOCK reads 11:59. Rita grabs Phil's hand. 
They look into each other's eyes. Rita gives Phil a 


reassuring smile. She squeezes his hand. Their eyes turn 
to the clock. 11:59 turns to 12:00. 


BACK ON THE BED... 

Rita and Phil are still holding hands. Rita looks up at Phil. 
RITA You're still here. 

PHIL | know. 


RITA | thought you were supposed to disappear or some- 
thing. 


PHIL Not til! 6:30. 
RITA You rat! 35 
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She throws down bis hand. She is mad in a playful way. 
PHIL | never said midnight. . . 

RITA You knew | was waiting for midnight! 

PHIL But | never said it. 

RITA Oh! I can't believe you! 

PHIL You think it’s easy being a god? 

She slugs him with a pillow. 

PHIL (Cov/.) All that deceit and tomfoolery. 

RITA | didn’t know this was going to take all night! 
PHIL Does that mean you're going? 

RITA No. 

Phil hugs Rita. They stay in the clutch. 


PHIL VOICEOVER | was only one day, but it was extra- 
ordinary. | had found how little hope it takes to change a 
god into a person. 


DISSOLVE TO LATER 
Phil and Rita are still holding each other. The CLOCK 
reads 6:29. 


PHIL VOICEOVER ((07:/.) Tomorrow | wasn't going to 
have Rita’s love, but she would certainly wake up with mine. 
And that was enough to change everything. 


The CLOCK changes to 6:30. Phil is alone. As the radio 
plays, Phil sits up. 


PHIL VOICEOVER ((07i/.) And it was evening, and it 
Was morning. .. 


EXT. GOBBLER'’S KNOB - DAWN 
Rita and Larry are in the packed press area, beginning 
to set up the equipment. 

Phil arrives, carrying two cups of coffee. 


PHIL VOICEOVER (Con/.) .. . The first day. 
PHIL Rita. 

RITA Oh, hi, Phil. 

PHIL Thought you might like some . . . 

He hands her the coffee. 

RITA Thanks! 

PHIL Careful—it's hot. Larry... 

He hands Larry a cup. 

LARRY Yeah, great. 


RITA We're just getting set up. 


PHIL You know, | bumped into Buster Greene, he kind of 
runs this thing, and he tipped me off that we might get a 
better shot over there. 


RITA Really? 


PHIL | mean, maybe we should go for it. What do you 
think? 


RITA Sounds good to me. Larry? 

LARRY Sure, why not? 

RITA Okay. 

PHIL Nothing ventured... 

RITA All right. Thanks, Phil. Good work. 

PHIL !'!! get that. 

Phil helps Larry carry equipment. Rita looks on, reevalu- 


ating Phil. 


CUT TO: 
INT. LIBRARY - DAY 
Phil enters the library, approaches the librarian. 


PHIL VOICEOVER What « fool | had been, languishing 
in the residue of one shortsighted human lifetime. 

PHIL Where would | find the poetry section? 

LIBRARIAN Down and to the left, 600s. 


Phil walks through the stacks, past the caged groundhog. 


PHIL VOICEOVER | now strived to become Pittsburgh's 
best weatherman, Punxsutawne’s leading citizen, and a big 
proponent of adult education. 


CUT TO: 

EXT. HOUSE - DAY 

Phil rings the doorbell. Mary answers. 

MARY Yes’ 

PHIL I'd like a piano lesson, please. 

MARY Oh. Okay, I'm with a student now, but... 
PHIL !'l! give you a thousand dollars. 

Mary ushers Phil into the house and closes the door. 


PHIL VOICEOVER There was so much to do, and, for 
the first time, it seemed, so little time. 


The door opens and a little girl with an armload of 


music books exits, as if pushed. The door closes behind 
her. 
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CUT TO: 
INT. HALLWAY - DAWN 
Phil walks happily down the hallway. He passes SAM. 


PHIL VOICEOVER ((/ov/.) | began every day with a 
voracious appetite. 
SAM Morning. 


PHIL Buon giorno, signore. 
INT. LIBRARY - DAY - 


PHIL VOICEOVER And the world became my oyster. 
Phil approaches the librarian. 

PHIL Philosophy. 

LIBRARIAN ‘lwo hundreds. Down this aisle and take a 
right. 


CUT TO: 

INT. MARY'S HOUSE - DAY 

Phil and Mary are sitting together on a piano bench. Phil 
is playing something - poorly. 

MARY Not bad, Mr. Connors. 

Phil plays a little more. 

MARY (Covi/.) You say this is your first lesson? 

CUT TO: 

INT. BREAKFAST ROOM - DAWN 

Phil is at the bookshelf, well dressed, calmly reading a 
book. 

MRS. LANCASTER (Good morning, Mr. Connors. 

PHIL Hi, bess. 


Phil puts the book back on the shelf. We see that it is very 


far to the right and very far down. Phil has been doing 


this an awfully long time. 
PHIL VOICEOVER And time became my ally... 


EXT. CEMETERY - DAY 

Beyond the graveyard, there is a work shed with various 
tombstones scattered about. Old TUCKER is at work 
chiseling a name into a tombstone. 


PHIL VOICEOVER ((077/.) .. . as | rose from the dead to 


fill the world around me. 


Behind him is Phil. examining a medium-sized hunk of 


uncut marble. He raises a chisel and hammers away. 


CUT TO: 


EXT. GOBBLER’S KNOB - DAWN 
Phil stands in front of the camera, giving his report. 


PHIL We trace the groundhog’s ability to predict the weath- 
er from the German folklore of the region. “/ch bin ein 


forchstetterhoffer, shlaggen ze kop en val.” Or, to you and 


me, “Don’t fear your shadow or the snow will surely fall.” 


Rita looks on, clearly delighted. 
INT. LIBRARY —- DAY 


Phil approaches the librarian. He passes her. 
LIBRARIAN May | help you? 

Phil calls back to her without looking. 

PHIL World history. 

LIBRARIAN Eight hundreds, third row down on the right... 


Phil waves her away over his shoulder, He knows where he 
is gong. 


CUT TO: 
EXT. GOBBLER’S KNOB - DAWN 
Phil is delivering, his report. 


PHIL And thus spoke the groundhog, also known in some 
regions as a woodchuck—known to have a direct phyloge- 
netic link to the African tree shrew. 


Larry whispers an aside to Rita. 
LARRY Where does he get this stuff? 
RITA (Riveted) Shhhhbh. 


CUT TO: 

EXT. BANK - DAY 

Phil is carving a statue out of the marble column in front 
of the bank. 


PHIL VOICEOVER Suddenly | found my life full of joy 
and purpose. I was no longer alone—I was part of the world 
of man. and. somehow, that brought me closer to the world 
of Rita. 


Rita passes in the street, notices him, stops to watch. 

Phil looks up and sees Rita watching. He strikes one 
more blow with the hammer and chisel. A big chunk 
comes out. A rumble is beard. People begin to run for 
cover, including Phil, as the column collapses along with 
half of the bank. 

Phil stands with Rita as the cloud of building dust 
overtakes them. 


CUT TO: 


INT. CAFE - DAY 
Phil is eating an apple, Rita has a cup of hot tea. 


PHIL What if the rules changed? What if none of your 
actions had consequences? 

RITA There would still be an absolute morality. 

PHIL (an there be morality without accountability? 


RITA There has to be an absolute good, regardless of the 
circumstances. 


PHIL Where does this good come from? 

Rita pauses, then grins. 

PHIL (Con/.) What? 

RITA Nothing. 

Phil takes a bite of apple and gels up. 

PHIL | gotta vo. 

RITA What do you mean? This is Punxsutawne, where are 
you going? 

PHIL Piano lesson. 

RITA flere? 

PHIL A really marvelous teacher. You'd love her. 


RITA Wail... 

Phil waves as be exits. We see he is carrying the book No 
Exit. 

CUT TO: 

EXT. PUNXSUTAWNE - DAY 

Phil rushes down the street, eating his apple. Behind 


him, we see that Rita has exited the café and is following 
him. 

PHIL VOICEOVER | knew that Rita had taken an inter- 
est in my life. 

Behind Rita, we see that Max has spotted Rita and is fol- 
lowing ber. 
MAX Rita! Hey 
Rita turns and sees Max. She stops. Phil turns and sees 


Rita and Max. He watches them. 


PHIL VOICEOVER | could only hope that someday she 


would catch up to me. 


Rita! 





Rita and Max are talking. Rita takes a glance toward 
Phil. Max puts bis arm around her and the two of them 
walk off together: 

Phil turns around to continue walking and finds him- 
self face to face with Ned. 





NED Phil! Phil Connors! I thought that was you! 
Phil begins slipping off his glove. 

NED ((017/.) You don't remember me, do you? 
Phil stares, trying to remember. 


PHIL VOICEOVER I was like a war that generations 
have fought for so long, they had forgotten the cause. 


NED My oh my. Phil Connors. Don't say you don't remem- 
ber me, ‘cause | sure as heck-fire remember you. Well? 


Phil continues searching his brain. 


NED ((07i/.) Ned Ryerson. Needlenose Ned. Ned the Head. 
Come on, buddy, Case Western High? 


PHIL Ned... ’ 


NED | see you're clicking through that brain of yours. 
Click-click, click-click, click-click . . . Bing! There he is! Ned 
Ryerson ran against me for class president. And won. Bing! 
Ned Ryerson whipped my fanny on the three-mile cross- 
country state meet. Bing again! Ned Ryerson took Judy 
Allensmith to the Homecoming Dance against your better 
judgment and that of her father, | might add. Well? 


PHIL Ned. 

NED Bing! 

PHIL Ned Ryerson. So, what're you doing with yourself? 
NED Phil— sell insurance. 

PHIL No kidding. 


NED Phil, when | see an opportunity, | charge it, like a 
bull. Ned the Bull, that’s me, now. Do you have life insur- 
ance? ‘Cause if you do, | bet you need more, but I got a feel- 
ing you don’t. Am I right? God, it’s good to see an old face. 
I'm glad to get reacquainted, sort of adults this time around. 


Phil starts to walk away, but Ned puts bis arm around Phil 
and walks with him. 


PHIL VOICEOVER Ned was a walking argument against 


nonviolence. 


CUT TO: 
INT. MARY'S HOUSE — DAY 
Phil is playing something on the piano, very well. Mary 
looks on approvingly. 
Over Mary's shoulder leans Ned. 


NED With only three annual premiums, you could insure 
your hands for less than the price of waxing your legs. | 
have a policy right here. 


CUT TO: 
EXT. PUNXSUTAWNE -— DAY 
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Phil is still walking down the street, Ned in tow. 

NED Ever heard of single premium life? That could be the 
ticket for you, buddy. 

Phil abruptly changes direction. Ned is still with him. 
PHIL VOICEOVER One thing was clear: | had only one 
day to live, and I was spending it with Ned. 


NED (reat investment opportunity, even if you don’t croak. 
Don't worry. They've closed some loopholes, but we're open- 
ing ‘em up again. God, it’s good to see you! What're you doing 
for dinner? 


CUT TO: 

INT. RESTAURANT - NIGHT 

Phil is sipping his soup. Across the table, Ned is talking 
nonstop. 


NED Some of my friends live and die by actuarial tables, 
but I think it’s all just a crap shoot anyhoo. 


PHIL VOICEOVER Siil!. «is a demi-god, | felt obligated 


to find some alternative to violence. 

NED ['m more of a fly by his pants sort of guy. .. 
PHIL \ed— 

NED Yeah, buddy. 

PHIL You ever done anything illegal? 

CUT TO: 


EXT. STREET - DAY 
Phil stands with Ned, laughing and shaking hands. 


PHIL VOICEOVER low easy it can be to resort to vio- 
lence, when more creative solutions are always available. 
NED So, Phil! What’cha doing with yourself? 

PHIL Ned! I'm with the L.R.S. 

CUT TO: 

EXT. STREET - DAY 

Phil greets Ned on his way to work. 

NED Phil! Phil Connors! 

PHIL Ned! 

Phil gives Ned a hug and keeps holding on for an un- 


comfortably long time. 


CUT TO: 
EXT. STREET - DAY 
Once again, Phil greeting Ned on his way to work. 


NED Phil! Phil Connors! 


PHIL Hey, Ned! How ya been doing? Me? I'm rich! Really 
rich. And | don’t care about money. Maybe we can do some 
business. 


Phil pulls out a card and hands it to Ned. 


PHIL (Cov/.) Here's the name of my accountant. Tell him | 
need some insurance, bad. Go get him, pal. Good to see you. 


Phil moves on. Ned is left, dumbfounded. 


PHIL VOICEOVER And | continued my life as best as | 


could. 


CUT TO: 

INT. MARY'S HOUSE - DAY 

Phil is sitting on the piano bench with Mary. Phil is play- 
ing a very difficult piece, very fast, very aggressively. 
Mary is astonished. 


MARY You say this is your first lesson? 


CUT TO: 
INT. BREAKFAST ROOM - DAWN 
Phil enters the room. 


MRS. LANCASTER (Coffee. \ir. Connors? 
PHIL Not today, thank you. 


Phil heads for the bookshelf: He looks at it for a moment. 
then turns oul toward the door. 


PHIL VOICEOVER | even stopped keeping track of time. 


For all practical purposes, today was the only day. 


CUT TO: 

INT. BEDROOM - DAY 

This is somebody's modest home, adorned with folk art 
- quilts, etc. Itis very warm and friendly. 


PHIL VOICEOVER ((07//.) Even so, the great breath of 
life was all around me. 

MIDWIFE One more. Push. Hold it. Hold it. Okay. Relax. 
MOA \\ly baby! 


This is a home birth. The father grins from bedside. No- 
body is wearing any special sterile clothing. 


MIDWIFE Looks like a girl. 
FATHER A girl! Come on, kids. Come see your sister. 


standing at the doorway are two young kids. Phil is 
standing with them. He urges them forward as he watches, 
delighted. amazed, as the baby begins to cry its first cry. 
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EXT. STREET - DAY 
Phil is carrying groceries for an OLD LADY. 


OLD LADY And then my husband said, “Lizbeth, why 
don’t you just get a cat?” Well, I have these allergies, and a 
cat just wouldn't do, you see. Besides, either you're a cat per- 
son or you're a dog person, and I'd just have to say I'm a dog 
person. 


Phil is listening attentively, nodding and being sup- 
portive. 


CUT TO: 
EXT. STREET - DAY 
A man is pacing by the side of a car, upset. 


PHIL VOICEOVER And | am a groundhog person, scur- 
rving through underground tunnels, only poking my head 
up one day a year. 

Phil slides out from under the car. 


PHIL That's it. 


Ihe driver looks at his watch, surprised. He gets in the car 


and starts it up. 

DRIVER Gee, thanks, Mister 

PHIL Right-o. 

Phil watches with satisfaction as the car drives off. Rita is 


standing on the opposite curb, staring. 


CUT TO: 
EXT. BASKETBALL COURT — DAY 
This is a schoolyard. Phil is playing one-on-one with 
some teenager. 

Phil steals the ball and executes a good lay-up. 
TEENAGER Pretty good move for an old guy. 
PHIL Yeah, well, | practice a lot. 


That's what I'm gonna do. Practice a lot. 
TEENAGER That's what I'm gonna do. Practice a lot 


PHIL Aren't you supposed to be in classes now? 


TEENAGER Jou wanna be my daddy or you wanna play 


b-ball? 

Phil throws him the ball. The teenager starts to dribble. 
TEENAGER ((07:/.) Everybody worrying about my future. 
| say, “Hey! Don't worry about my future. I’m gonna buy a 
big car and wreck it. I'm gonna date every pretty girl in 
Pennsylvania. I'm gonna make lots of money. And I'm 
gonna live forever.” 


He makes his move and sinks the ball. 


CUT TO: 

EXT. STREET - DAY 

Phil is walking down the street, reciting to himselt histri- 
onically, dangerously, totally oblivious to those around 
him, who look on with apprehension and curiosity. 


PHIL (Deep voice) “lack, there lies more peril in thine eve 
than twenty of their swords! Look thou but sweet, and | am 
proof against their enmity.” (High, female voice) “| would 
not for the world they saw thee here.” 


Phil walks past an alley, glancing in as he passes. 
PHIL (Con/.) (Deep voice) | have night's cloak . . . 
He pulls his coat around him. 


PHIL (Cov/.) .. . to hide me from their sight; and but thou 
love me, let them find me here. 


Phil returns, and walks into the alley. An old bum is 
lying. huddled against a wall. Phil goes to help him. 


PHIL (Cov/.) Hey, Mister. Hey. Come on, let's get vou some- 
where warm. 


The old bum turns to look at Phil. then closes his eves. 
PHIL ((01//.) There you go. 
Phil helps the old bum to his feet. and practically carries 


him out of the alley: 


INT. HOSPITAL EMERGENCY ROOM - NIGHT 
A nurse approaches a waiting Phil. 

NURSE You the guy with the old friend? 

PHIL How is he? 

NURSE Ile passed away just now. 

Phil pauses for a time. 

PHIL | want to see his chart. 

NURSE |’) not sure... 

PHIL What'd he die of? 

NURSE He wis just old. It was his time. 

Phil brushes past her and makes for a big double door. 
NURSE /(ov//.) Sir. youcan't... 

PHIL Excuse me. 

NURSE Some people just die. 

PHIL Not on my watch. 

CUT TO: 


INT. CAFE - MORNING 
Phil is propping up the old bum at a table, trying to teed 41 
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him hot soup. 
PHIL VOICEOVER | did everything humanly p issible. 


CUT TO: 

INT. HOSPITAL — DAY 

Phil is furiously looking over X-fays, flipping through 
medical journals, and making notes. 


PHIL VOICEOVER ((0:/,) II there Was a disease, | was 


soing to cure it. Why not me? 


CUT TO: 

EXT. ALLEY - NIGHT 

Phil is in the alley, shaking the old bum, trying to rouse 
him. 


PHIL Come on. Hang on. Hang on there. Hang on. 
Phil stops. The body lies, unmoving. Phil sits back. breath 


ing heavily. 


CUT TO: 

EXT. GOBBLER'S KNOB - DAWN 

Phil is delivering his report. All around are silent and 
listening to Phil. Other reporters turn their cameras on 
him. 


PHIL When Chekhov saw the long winter, it was a winter 
bleak and dark and bereft of hope. And yet, we know winter's 
only one more step in the cycle, and standing among the 
people of Punxsutawne. .. 


Phil looks directly at Rita. 


PHIL (Con/.) ... basking in the warmth of their hearths 
and hearts, | couldn't imagine a better fate than a long and 
lustrous winter. 


Phil smiles. Rita smiles, loo. 
PHIL (Cov/.) For Channel Five news, 1m Phil Connors. 


There is much applause. Phil lets his arm drop and hands 
the microphone to Rita. 


RITA Phil... 
PHIL Sorry. I'm gonna be late. 
Phil rushes off. 


RITA Late for what? Phil? (Zo Larry) You'll break it down 
and get the tape to the station? 


LARRY Sure. 
RITA Thanks. 


Rita wanders off after Phil. 





CUT TO: 

EXT. STREET CORNER - DAY 

Phil stands on the curb, waiting. Rita crosses the street, 
walking toward him. 


PHIL VOICEOVER | am not a god. | am a person—Just 
like you, living an extraordinary circumstance, Yet | was not 
entirely without power over life and death. 

MARIE. a middle-aged woman, approaches quickly to- 
ward the street. She isn't paying attention to the traffic. 

As she steps off the curb, Phil nonchalantly grabs ber 
coal to bold ber back. As she hesitates, a hig truck rushes 
past in the street, right where Marie would have walked. 

Rita looks on, aghast. 


MARIE \y word. Thanks! 

PHIL My pleasure. Enjoy your day. Be careful. 

Phil looks at bis watch and rushes off: Rita follows. 

CUT TO: 

INT. RESTAURANT - DAY 

Phil enters the restaurant and pushes past all the people 
waiting to be seated. He casually, but purposefully, walks 
around the tables, squeezing past busy waiters and seat- 


ed patrons. 
There is a commotion somewhere around the corner. 


VOICE Ohi, my god. 

OTHER VOICE Stand him up. 
VOICE What do | do? 

OTHER VOICE He's not breathing! 


Phil is walking toward this commotion, As he rounds the 
corner, we see three businessmen ata lable. the one who 
is turning blue being lifled onto his feel. 

Phil walks straight up to the blue- faced man, grabs 
him from behind, gets him in the Heimlich grip and 
SGUCELES. 

A projectile of food flies across the room. 


VOICE PERSON Jerry. you okay? 

OTHER VOICE PERSON | think that did it. 
Phil lets vo of the man and makes bis exit 
JERRY \\ow. 

VOICE PERSON \\hio was that guy? 


Phil nears the exit just as Rita is entering. Phil seems gen- 
uinely pleased to see her. 


PHIL kita’ 


a neenaiell 





RITA Hi, um, | just saw what you did on the street . . . 


PHIL Yes, well, sometimes it pays to be at the right place at 
the right time. 


RITA | know, but it almost seemed . . . 


PHIL |'m sorry, I'm REALLY pressed right now. Try the hash 
browns, but stay away from the Florentine—they use frozen 
spinach. Bye now. 


RITA But Phil . .. 
Phil looks at his watch and rushes away. 


PHIL VOICEOVER My schedule was getting rather full. 
After all, if | saved this man today, how could I let him die 
tomorrow? 





CUT TO: 

INT. HOSPITAL CORRIDOR — NIGHT 

A gurney bursts through the double doors, I.V. dripping, 
orderlies and nurses in attendance. The patient is a 
teenage girl, JANEY, totally passed out. 


PHIL VOICEOVER ((ov/.) | found ever-diminishing 


time to pursue my studies, my sculpture, or even Rita. 
The gurney pushes into an 


OPERATING ROOM, 
where Phil is waiting. He pulls up his mask and begins 
barking orders. 


PHIL Okay, get her up here. Let's empty that stomach first, 
shall we? 


NURSE Right, doctor. 

PHIL Just call me Phil. 

NURSE Phil. Like the groundhog. 
PHIL Exactly. 


CUT TO: 
EXT. RESIDENTIAL STREET - DAY 
Phil walks down the sidewalk. 


PHIL VOICEOVER Maybe this had been my calling all 
along. 


He pauses and puts his arms out. A young boy falls out 
of a tree and into his arms. Phil sets the kid down and 
continues walking. 

We see Rita rushing across the street behind Phil. She 
approaches the young boy. She makes sure he is all right. 
logether, they look at Phil walking off. 

Behind Rita, Max approaches. 


MAX Rita? Rita. 


She turns. 


MAX ((o7i/.) Where've you been? 


Rita looks after Phil. Max kisses her, puts his arm around 
her, and leads her away. 
Phil looks back at the two of them. 


PHIL VOICEOVER | found a need to cut some corners, 
and maximize what little time | had. 


CUT TO: 

INT. RESTAURANT - MORNING 

Phil performs the Heimlich on the blue-faced man. 
The bolus of tood flies across the room. Phil goes 

over and picks up the projectile, inspecting it. 


PHIL Fish’ 


The blue-faced man nods. 


CUT TO: 

EXT. ALLEY - DAWN 

A truck rolls by. It abruptly swerves to avoid a big rock 
in the road, and a box falls from the rear. Several cats 
run toward the box and begin scratching at it. 


PHIL VOICEOVER Somehow the fish never made it onto 


the menu this February 2nd. That bought me 15 minutes. 


CUT TO: 

EXT. PUNXSUTAWNE - DAY 

Phil is chewing gum, rapidly. He takes it out of his 
mouth and sets it down on the sidewalk. As he leaves, 
the lady with hat approaches and steps right in the gum. 


PHIL VOICEOVER ((077/.) And poor Mrs. Kleiser never 
made it to the curb in time to hit the truck. 
She labors to unstick herself from the sidewalk, and con- 


finues walking and scraping her shoe as she goes. 


CUT TO: 
INT. SCHOOL HALLWAY - DAY 
There is a hubbub of kids going to classes. 


PHIL VOICEOVER ((07//.) After many months, | learned 
the fastest way to pump a stomach. 


Phil walks up to Janey, who is standing at her locker, 
Crying. 

PHIL Janey. 

JANEY Whio are you? 


PHIL | just want you to know that Holly said that Peter said 
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that Jerry said that Patrick really really likes you. 
JANEY (/ifally brightening up) Really? 


Phil winks and walks off. 


CUT TO: 
EXT. RESIDENTIAL STREET - DAY 


PHIL VOICEOVER And there's more than one way to 
keep a kid from falling out of a tree. 
A chain saw starts up. Phil carries it over to the tree 
climbed by the kid and begins culling. 

As the tree falls, we see Rita is walking toward Phil. 
Behind her, we see that Max is walking toward Rita. 
MAX Rita! Hey! 


She doesn't hear him. He hurries to catch up to her. Rita is 
closing in on Phil. Max is closing in on Rita. 
Out of a doorway. Ned appears and intercepts Max. 


NED Max! Max Tillinghast. | understand you're an ac- 
countant .. . 


Max stops, not knowing this guy. Ned pulls oul a card. 
puts his arm around Max, and leads him away. 

Not seeing any of this, Phil continues down the street. 
Rita, not seeing any of this, continues after Phil. 


CUT TO: 

INT. CHILDREN’S WARD - EVENING 

Sick children in hospital gowns are gathered around 
Phil, laughing and squealing. Phil is making balloon 
animals. 


KID Make a giraffe! 


what—? 

ALL KIDS Neck! 

PHIL A big tail? Okay. A big tail. 
ALL KIDS Neck! A big neck! 


Phil makes an animal really quickly, Rita enters the 
doorway, stops, and watches. 


PHIL There. A dog with long legs. 
ALL KIDS Noo! Long neck! 

PHIL Oh! Right! A dog with a big head. 
ALL KIDS \oo00! 


The kids attack Phil. Lots of rolling around on the bed. 
Rita backs away from the doorway so Phil can't see that 
she’s watching. 


CUT TO: 

EXT. ALLEY - NIGHT 

Phil kneels on the cold ground, watching the old bum 
who lies huddled against the wall, immobile. 

Rita is standing at the end of the alley, watching the 
scene. 

Phil is writing something down on a small pad. He tin- 
ishes, and sets it down by the old bum. Then he takes 
his coat and uses it to cover the man up. 

The sound of a siren is heard. 

Phil stands and walks away, as an ambulance pulls 
into the alley. Rita slowly walks toward the scene. 

BUD and FRED, the ambulance guys, get out of the 
car and inspect the scene. Rita hears them as she 
approaches. 


BUD Yeah, it’s ol Reilly. 
FRED Jhat’s ashame. 
BUD [ook here. 


Bud picks up the pad of paper and reads. Rita stops by 
the side of the ambulance and listens. 


BUD (Col) (Reading) “Every night/By cold bricks glow/| 
watch the shadow rising/From this old man/In the snow/At 
Eight Oh Two/We let it go.” 


FRED (hepeating) “M Eight Oh Two/We let it go.” 
BUD Now. that’s nice. 

Rita quickly walks away. 

FRED Suppose he wrote it? 

BUD Not like this, he didn’t. 


CUT TO: 
EXT. PUNXSUTAWNE — NIGHT 
Rita follows the receding figure of Phil through the 
streets. She takes some running steps. She is trying to 
catch up with him. 

Phil walks up to a motel and enters. 


CUT TO: 
INT. MOTEL LOBBY - NIGHT 
Rita enters. There is music coming from a side room. A 
sign proclaims:*KLEISER WEDDING.” 
Rita walks toward the music. 


PARTY ROOM 
The room is decorated in streamers and balloons. There 
is a long food table and a punch bowl. Waiters carry 
around trays to people. A small band is playing - key- 
board, accordion, drums. 

There is a long table of gifts. 

People are dancing. The wedding party is dressed in 
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tacky tuxedos and worse bridesmaid dresses. 

Phil is talking with some people. He turns and sees 
Rita. He is surprised and delighted. He stares with great, 
intense affection. 

Rita is embarrassed. She begins to turn away, but Phil 
approaches. 

PHIL | can't believe you're here. 
RITA Hi. I, heard some music . . . 
PHIL No explanation necessary. 


Phil grabs two glasses of champagne and hands one to 
Rita. UNCLE JASPER approaches Phil and Rita. 


UNCLE JASPER Phil! You made it. 

PHIL | love a good wedding. Jasper, this is Rita. Rita, Jasper. 
RITA How do you do? 

UNCLE JASPER Cal! me Uncle Jasper. 

RITA Okay. 

UNCLE JASPER Welcome. Have a good time. 

PHIL Thanks. 


Jasper leaves. 


RITA How do you know these people? 


PHIL Uncle Jasper was having a little trouble with his back. 
| was just in the right place at the right time. Doris! 


The bride, DORIS, young and cheery, is on her way to 
see Phil. She is dragging FRED, her groom, from a con- 
versation. 


DORIS Hi, Mr. Connors! Come ON, Freddy. 
FRED Hii. 

DORIS This is the guy I told you about. 
FRED No way! 

PHIL How do you do, Fred? 


FRED Hey, I'd like to thank you for making Doris go 
through with this. 


PHIL Nonsense. We just had a little chat. 
DORIS |'m really glad you could come. 
PHIL Congratulations. 


Phil reaches into his pocket and pulls out two tickets. 
Doris looks them over. 


DORIS What is this? Oh, no way! No way! Ahhh! 


Doris throws herself on Fred and jumps up and down. 
Fred grabs the tickets. 


FRED Wrestlemania! No way! No way! 

Doris throws herself on Phil. 

DORIS How did you know? 

FRED We're. like, going to be in Pittsburgh anyway. 
PHIL You two have a great life together. 

FRED Thanks, Mr. Connors. You're a real pal. 
Doris gives Phil a kiss. She and Fred move on. 
RITA Is there anyone you DON’T know? 


PHIL | like these people, Rita. I haven't seen my own family 
for quite some time. Look— 


He points to some happy lady. 


PHIL ((Cov/.) That's Marie, the mother of the bride. Do you 
know she raised five daughters, and they actually all like 
each other? She’s amazing. And him, that old guy. 


Phil points to an old guy. 


PHIL (Con/.) He's kind of the patriarch. You hear about 
these people who build a boat in their barn. This guy made 
a railroad car out of toothpicks. But he used “em all first. 
Everything's recycled. 


RITA | don’t understand. | watched you today. You rush 
from one person to the next in a town you only visit once a 
vear and vou, I don’t know, seem to be Punxsutawne’s lead- 
ing citizen. 


PHIL What do you want to know? 

RITA Who are you? 

PHIL | really don't know. 

RITA No, there’s something going on with you. 


The band has finished this set. People stop dancing and 


form into little conversation groups. 


PHIL | have a very profound case of déja vu. 
RITA Look... 


PHIL Okay, okay. | wake up in Punxsutawne on February 
2nd every day. It’s supernatural. | don’t even try to explain it 
anvmore. So, I live each day as if it’s the only day. 


RITA Well. If you've only got one day, | hope you don't 
mind my barging in on it. 


PHIL Mind? Are you kidding? I’ve been waiting for you 
every day, every day for a thousand years. I dream of you 
every night of my life. You've been my constant weapon 
against total despair, and just knowing you exist has kept 
me alive. 


Rita can't even speak. This is clearly the nicest thing any- 
body has ever said to anybody. 
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Mary the piano teacher notices f bil. 
MARY Phil! Look, that’s who I've been telling you about. 


PHIL Hello, Mary. Rita, this is one of Punxsey’s fine musi- 
cians. 


MARY Give me a break. 

GUEST Why don't you play something? 
MARY Please. 

FRED Hey, Mr. Connors. Go for it. 


Phil looks at Rita. She nods and shrugs. Phil walks up to 
the platform and the piano. 

He begins to play a slow, sertous, classical piece. He 
has the attention of everybody. Rita is almost in tears, if 
is so beautiful, and Phil is so talented. 

Then, after a pause to let the serious notes sink in, Phil 
transforms the piece into a fast, lively, upbeat jazz romp. 
Everyone is delighted, and as the rest of the band kicks 
in, everyone grabs a partner and begins to dance. 

Uncle Jasper grabs Rita, and the two of them dance 
and have fun. 


JASPER That's a great guy you've got there. 

RITA Well, your back seems to be pretty good right now. 
JASPER You wouldn't know I had surgery this morning, 
RITA Surgery? 


Jasper dips Rita as she looks over at Phil, joyously playing 


the piano. 

Others pass Rita around—old men, young boys— 
and she really gets into it. 

The regular keyboard guy takes Phil's place, and Phil 
goes down to the dance floor and cuts in on some kid. 

Now Phil and Rita are dancing. They are having fun. 
They pause to realize they are in each other's arms. Now 
the dance becomes more of a moving embrace. 


CUT TO: 

EXT. STREET - NIGHT | 

It is lightly snowing. Phil and Rita are walking, slowly, 
close. A ball rolls in front of them. Phil breaks away and 
fields it, joyously throws it back to the kids who are 
playing. (They are the same kids he chased off when he 
was counting sidewalk squares.) 

Phil turns and sees Rita standing in the snow, enjoy- 
ing her pleasant surroundings. Standing there, she 
looks like an angel. Phil scoops up some snow and 
begins packing it down, furiously, joyously. Rita looks 
over and sees him. 


RITA Making a snowman? 
PHIL Don't move! 





RITA What? 
PHIL Stay there. Stand right there. 


Phil looks at her, then continues his feverish u ore. 


CUT TO LATER 
Phil is using a piece of stick to mold a delicate fold in 
the ice pack. I 
Several bystanders look on with interest, as Phil 
stands back from his sculpture. It 1s a very good like- 
ness of Rita, ice pure as marble, a beautiful and delicate 
homage. 
Rita slowly walks around to look at It. She is over- 
whelmed. 


RITA Nobody's ever done this for me. Not even a drawing. 
It's beautiful. 


PHIL This is how I see you—just like this. When it all gets 
too much, I just close my eyes, and there you are, standing 
right here. Now everyone else can see you, too. At least for 
another couple hours. 


Rita embraces Phil. They kiss. Phil starts walking away 
with her. 


RITA You're just going to leave her? 

PHIL It doesn’t matter. Really. It doesn't matter. 
They walk off together, close to each other. 

CUT TO: 


CLOSE-UP - CLOCK 
The digital clock-radio changes from 6:29 to 6:30. 


HOLD ON CLOCK 
Silence. No music, no deejays - nothing. 


INT. PHIL’'S ROOM ~- DAWN | 
Phil sits up in bed. | 

He looks around the room. Things are knocked over, 
messy. 

Sitting still on the edge of the bed, Phil notices the 
covers move, seemingly by themselves. Phil looks at the 
bed. 

Rolling over, the covers pulled around her, is Rita. 


PHIL It’s not true. It’s not, it’s not true. 

Phil gets out of bed, picks up a champagne bottle. 
PHIL (Cont.) That wasn’t there. 

Phil puts the end table back on ils feet. 

PHIL (Cont.) It’s all wrong. 


Phil again notices the not-emply bed. 

PHIL /Cov/.) Rita. Rita! 

RITA Morning. 

PHIL Nothing's the same! Look at this. There's trash— 
Phil pounces on Rita, showering her with kisses. 


PHIL (Cov/.) You're here! My god! I can't believe you're 
here! 


RITA Glad to see you, too. 


PHIL No! It’s happened. Don't you get it? It's tomorrow! 
Its— 


Phil turns on the radio. 


DEEJAY | .. still shoveling out the highways, but if you're 
walking, it’s a beautiful day. 


SIDEKICK DEEJAY Seah, the snow kind of cleaned 


everything up... 

DEEJAY |... except your mouth. 

Phil kisses the radio. 

PHIL | love you guys. 

RITA Are you always this jolly in the morning? 
Phil runs to the window and looks out. 


OUTSIDE 
The streets are sedate. Kids are throwing snowballs. 


PHIL No groundhog! Rita! They're all gone! 
INSIDE 


RITA You must've had some dream. 

Phil stops. thinks. 

PHIL Dream? 

RITA Yeah, you seem kind of—disoriented. 
PHIL But it—lIt couldn't. 


Phil opens the door and. in only pajama bottoms, runs 
into the hallway: 


RITA Phil? Phil? 

Rita sits up in bed for a moment. She waits. Suddenly, 
from somewhere else in the inn, comes the aggressive 
sounds of piano playing. It is very good. It stops after a 
Jew bars. 

PHIL /0.8.) Yeah!!! 


Phil runs back into the room. 


Again, he pounces on Rita. 


PHIL ((077/.) It really happened! You're really here! 


PHIL /(o7//.) You're really here. You're really here. 
lhey kiss good. 


PHIL ((07//.) Let's go! 





He is dragging her out of bed. 
RITA \\ here? 
PHIL Anywhere! 


Phil pulls Rita out of bed. He picks her up and carries her 
oul the door. 


CUT TO: 
EXT. PUNXSUTAWNE - DAY 
Phil and Rita, now dressed, are walking through town 
together. There are people on the street. 

Mrs. Lancaster is shoveling the walk. Phil grabs her 
and hugs her. He and Rita walk on. 





MAN Phil! Good morning! 
LADY \ir. Connors. | wanted to thank you. 
DELIVERY GUY Flowers for Mr. Connors? 


He hands Phil a nice bouquet. Phil smells the flowers 
lustfully, and hands the bouquet to Rita. 


PHIL VOICEOVER And so begins my final lifetime, and 
ends the longest winter on record. | would find myself no 
longer able to control the chain of events which runs the 
lives of this town. 

A car skids on the ice and smashes into a tree. Phil and 
Rita rush over to help, but the driver waves that hes okay: 
Rita and Phil continue their walk. 


PHIL VOICEOVER ((07:/.) Somehow, | knew | could 
adjust. Larry the cameraman never made it through the 
blizzard thing, so none of my groundhog reports ever made 
iton the air. You could say it was all for nothing. 


Phil and Rita walk off together. 
PHIL VOICEOVER ((.07:/.) Then again, maybe not. 


In another direction, Max can be seen arguing with Ned. 
Max keeps trying to walk away, but Ned wont leave him 
dlone. Max slugs Ned, who goes down. 


THE END 
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Writing 
Groundhog 
Day 


A Talk with Danny Rubin 
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Danny Rubin was born in San Francisco in 1957, and 
raised in Gainesville, Florida. He received a bachelor’s 
degree in biology from Brown University in Providence, 
Rhode Island, and a master’s degree in radio, television 
and film from Northwestern University in Evanston, Illi- 
nois. From 1982 to 1989, Rubin worked in Chicago as a 
writer of industrial and training films for McDonald's, 
Sears, Alcoa and other clients. He was also a staff writer 
for “Beyond the Magic Door,” a children’s television pro- 
gram, and a writer for the Practical Theater Company 
and the Wavelength Improvisational Institute. During the 
same period, Rubin taught studio-TV directing and 
screenwriting at Northwestern’s National High School 
Institute, Columbia College, and the University of Illinois 
at Chicago. 

Groundhog Day, Rubin's first produced screenplay, 
was released as a film in 1993, directed by Harold Ramis 
and starring Bill Murray and Andie MacDowell. Rubin 
also wrote the screenplay for S.F.W. (1995), and is cur- 
rently working on a silent movie for 20th Century-Fox 
and an original screenplay entitled “The Sucker List.” He 
lives in Santa Fe with his wife, Louise, an architect, and 
their two children, Maida and Asa. He teaches screen- 
writing at the College of Santa Fe. 

The version of Groundhog Day published in this 
issue is Rubin's revision of his original spec script, and 
was completed on February 2, 1991. The script was 124 
pages long. 


How did you begin your writing career? 


After graduate school, | was offered a writing job on a Jewish 
kids’ TV show. How’s that for a start? Dan Castellaneta worked 
on it, too. But that was just one of many things I was doing. | 
was writing industrials, writing plays, and working with a couple 
of different theater groups. Just the writer's life in Chicago. 


Any acting? 


Actually, I wrote a play that was accepted into a one-acts festi- 
val and some people from a group called the Attack Theater 
Company saw it and approached me to join them. | thought, 
“Great,” because they did a lot of political satire and political 
humor, but then they said, “We all write our own things, but we 
perform them, too.” I was like, “Oh, okay.” And it was fun. I'd 
done informal work doing improv and things like that before, 
but this was with people who actually knew what they were 
doing, so I learned plenty. Any writer will tell you that acting is 
a great training ground. Probably the greatest thing I learned, 
though, was that | am not an actor. There was one moment in 
a play when I was huddled in the background with another 
actor while all of this dramatic stuff was happening downstage, 
and we were supposed to be pretending we were afraid. And 
while she was going “Oh my God, what's happening, what's 
going on! I’m so scared!,” | was saying stuff back like, “Do you 
think the house is good tonight? How did you like my mono- 
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logue, how did that go?” I was just playing a part and she was 
100 percent in character. 


Were you writing screenplays al the time? 


| was interested in television, so every now and then I would 
write a spec TV thing for “Newhart” or “WKRP in Cincinnati” 
and send it off just to see if | could get access if | wanted to. And 
| did. But people would say, “You gotta move out to L.A. and 
then we'll see what we can do,” and I said, “But | don’t want to 
move to L.A.” And they said, “Well, too bad, but if you ever wrote 
4 movie, we'd love to see it.” Tons of people said this to me, so 
finally, | thought, “Duh . . . maybe I'll write a movie.” 


J remember reading somewhere that the first script you wrole 
was something called “Silencer.” Was that ever produced? 


That's the movie that we affectionately refer to around our 
house as “the lawsuit movie.” Basically, I'd been thinking about 
writing a thriller featuring a deaf woman, and I'd done some 
work with deaf interpreters—I thought their jobs were fasci- 
nating—and a few of them knew Marlee Matlin. I thought of 
all the film ideas I had, why not write this one, since it was the 
closest thing I had to any kind of a connection to anybody. So | 
wrote it. lronically—since I never actually got a copy of the 
script to Matlin—she wound up starring in the movie. 


So you wrote it on spec? 


Yes. | wrote it on spec and sent it to this agent who would read 
anything, including this. And he said, “I can sell this.” | said, 
“Great, if you can sell it, you're my agent.” And he did. He got it 
set up at Orion and it went into a development situation. 


What year was this? 


It was right before and right after the strike. So it was 1988, | 
guess. | started going back and forth between Chicago and L.A. 
4 lot, so when my wife finished architecture school, we decided 
to move out there for a while. We agreed that neither of us had 
any real desire to live there, but, you know, with property values 
at their highest peak, it seemed like a good time to buy a house 
in L.A. So | did a couple of drafts and then a couple of unpaid 
rewrites. And they said, “Well, we're just not agreeing on what 
direction to take this. We want to go with another writer.” And 
they did. In fact, I think nearly everybody in Los Angeles worked 
on it at one time or another. And they re-optioned it every year, 
and every year they talked me into taking less and less money 
for the option, which wasn't very much to begin with, so finally, 
after Groundbog Day sold, | said, “There are producers who 
would like to make this the way | wrote it and I don’t have to re- 
new the option.” And they said, “Well, you know, it’s changed an 
awful lot and we're only approaching you as a courtesy any- 
way—we're going to make the movie with or without you.” 
And they proceeded to make a movie called Danger Sign— 
a thriller about bad guys chasing a deaf woman. The story is 
different, but the premise is the same. Basically, | wouldn't 
have cared, except I went back to a producer who had been all 


hot for my script years before and said, “Are you still interested 
in ‘Silencer’?” And she said, “Absolutely, I love that script, I'm 
sorry we never got it.” And | said, “I should tell you that there's 
a producer who is making another thriller starring Marlee 
Matlin; do you still want the script?” And she said, “No way.” So 
it was on that basis that we decided to call them on it. | was 
instantly transformed f rom mild-mannered Chicago writer to 
“that litigious bastard.” Anyway, it turned out well for me. 


That's a happy ending. A Hollywood happy ending. 


| would have been happier if someone had made the movie the 
way I wrote it, but I don’t regret any of it. It got my foot in the 
door. 


How did you come up with the premise for Groundhog Day? 


| was in a movie theater waiting for the lights to go down, and 
since I knew I was going to be a little early | had brought along 
a book—Anne Rice’s Queen of the Damned. | was looking at 
the book, trying to remember why | had bought it in the first 
place, and then | remembered that I'd read /nlerview with the 
Vampire and really liked it. And then I thought, “But what did | 
like about it?” | remember thinking it was very interesting that 
the author had invented this species of creature that was 
human, except some of the rules were different. | liked the idea 
of a person who lives for an abnormally long period of time— 
maybe spends some time living in a city, and then gets bored 
with that and moves to an island somewhere, and gets bored 
with that, but it might take 200 years to get to that level of bore- 
dom where you just couldn’t stand the routine of your life any- 
more. And all of that just got me thinking about immortality in 
general and wondering, “Gosh, if a person really could live long 
enough, how would they change?” It seemed like an interesting 
premise for a movie. 

And then | asked myself, “What kind of person would be 
interesting to put into this situation? How about the type of guy 
we all know (or all were) who's in his mid- to upper-20s and just 
can’t seem to get past his adolescence?” You know, the skirt- 
chaser, one-night-stander, very self -centered kind of guy. 
Sometimes they're 40, sometimes they're 50, and you wonder, 
“When are they going to get over it?” So I was wondering, if 
someone like that really lived long enough, would he ever get 
over it? How long would it take? A hundred years? At what point 
would he get bored with himself and try to become something 
else? Because it takes a lot of courage to give up a part of your- 
self and become something else—for some people it might take 
more than one lifetime. 

So it was this immortality thing | was interested in, and | was 
thinking if I were going to explore it dramatically, | didn’t want 
to deal with some historical situation, like the F rench Revolu- 
tion, or invent some future world and what that would be like— 
it would be too distracting. Then | thought, “What if it happened 
on the same day?” and as soon as that idea hit, all of the ways of 
exploring it just started flooding in—all the theological and 
spiritual reverberations. 








So | just thought it through and came up with a series of 
stages: At first, maybe, it would be kind of disorienting, to the 
point where the guy wouldn’t even admit it was happening. He'd 
_ beembarrassed to say to anybody, “Excuse me, is this the same 
day?” And then maybe this character would indulge in adoles- 
cent behavior, and after a while would get tired of that and feel it 
wasn’t worth the trouble anymore, and then he would go into 

~ another stage. 


Despair? 

No, not despair, not yet. The next stage would just involve doing 
_ alot of pointless things, like learning how to bowl so that he 
_ would get a strike every time. Shooting pool, and juggling — 
_ things that occupy time that, if you do them long enough, you 
can get very good at. Sooner or later he would get bored with 
that and then he would experience a kind of despair, where he 
didn’t care about how he looked or how other people reacted. He 
_ would learn he was in a world of non-consequence. 



















— Did you initially see it as a comedy? 


_ I remember making a conscious decision to explore it in a 
_ whimsical way, as opposed to exploring it in a David Lynch 
way—you know, what would it feel like to kill somebody, or tor- 
ture somebody, without any consequences? But I made my 
_ choice, and there were just so many comedic possibilities, like 
the idea of how he would pick up a woman on a date. 

Anyway, all the stages were laid out like Elizabeth Kiibler- 
Ross's stages in On Death and Dying, and | remember having 
_ adiscussion with Harold Ramis about that—he really dug it 
_ and used it as a way of thinking about the movie. 
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~ You mean like denial, anger, bargaining . . . 


Right, but it wasn’t exactly those stages. There was despair and 
_ then suicide, which isn’t a stage of dying but a stage of accept- 
ing your immortality, | guess. And then realizing you can't die, 
_ and then thinking that you're a god, and then realizing that 
even if you are a god it's irrelevant, because you're still stuck in 
the same situation. And then discovering culture and ways of 
enriching your life, and finally, discovering that you're a part of 
_ society and developing an empathy for other people. And in this 
whole process, losing your ego. By the time you're able to do 
that you're ready to go on to whatever is next. Which for him 
— is February 3rd. 


Did you have any specific religious model in mind? 


No. To be honest, I was familiar with various religious doctrines, 
but I had limited specific knowledge. I've learned much more 
about them since. When the movie came out, I was getting let- 
ters from people from every discipline you can imagine—“Cer- 
lainly you are a student of Zen Buddhism,” or “You must be a 
cabalist,” or “You're surely a homeopath”; and on and on, 
about all kinds of things I didn't even know existed, which is 
great because it speaks to the universality of the idea. 


Why did you choose February 2nd—Groundhog Day? 


Well, | came up with the idea at the very end of January, and 
| just looked at the calendar and saw Groundhog Day was com- 
ing up and thought, “Well, why not? It’s an unexploited movie 
holiday.” | had done a trade show once for Bell of Pennsylvania, 
and | remembered hearing about Punxsutawne Phil and the 
town’s celebration, so | went to the library and got the number 
for the Punxsutawne Chamber of Commerce. | happened to call 
on February 2nd, and when somebody answered the phone with 
“Happy Groundhog Day!,” | knew I'd hit the jackpot. 

Once the location was chosen, it made sense dramatically 
that the person to whom all of this would happen would be an 
outsider who came to Punxsutawne for the day. So I decided to 
make him a weatherman, which is doubly good since a weather- 
man’s job is to predict the weather. And since “Phil” was the 
groundhog’s name, | decided the weatherman’s name should be 
Phil also. All of the ideas kept building so fast and so cleanly 
that it was clearly a movie that I needed to write. 

This all came at a time when | had this deal at Orion, but my 
agent had sent “Silencer” everywhere and pretty much said that 
everyone who was going to read it had read it, and that I really 
needed to come up with a new writing sample. And then I got 
this idea. Here's a movie I could write quickly because all these 
ideas were snowballing so fast. And one of the ways I thought of 
writing it quickly was to do it as a television movie, which has a 
distinct seven-act structure. | figured each Kiibler-Ross stage 
could be an act, and I just wrote it like that. And | gave it to my 
agent, and I still remember the message on my answering 
machine—*‘Iwo things, Danny: One, this is the greatest screen- 
play I've ever read; two, I don’t think I can sell it.” So I figured 
that at least | would have a really good writing sample, which 
was fine with me—that’s what I really needed. But then he 
suggested that although it was too wild for a television movie, it 
would be no big deal to smooth over the act breaks and make it 
into a feature, which is what I did, and that’s how he sold it. 


This was your spec script? 
Pretty much so, yes. He sent it around and I got tons of meetings 


and a couple of very good jobs from it, but he was right, nobody 
wanted to make it. 


Did you send it to Harold Ramis originally? 


No. It was during this period that my agent quit to become a 
schoolteacher. By the way, he was agent number two. The guy 
who sold “Silencer” quit after the strike: “Who wants to be in a 
business where they go on strike every two years?” My third 
agent quit after two weeks to develop scripts for Alec Baldwin. 


You're on your fourth agent? 


Sixth. It’s a curse or something. The fourth got fired for making 
a huge movie deal with the wrong guy, so he left the agency. The 
fifth swore she would never leave me—I made her promise. 
Nobody was giving me a chance to prove my loyalty. Anyhow— 
pregnant. By the way, | don’t blame her a bit. 


So how did the script get to Ramis? 
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| was sending it around, looking for agents, and there was this 
particular guy at CAA who liked it a lot. Of course, he couldn't 
take me on as a client because at that time they only took on 
people who had screen credits, but he got the script to Ocean 
Pictures. Trevor Albert read it and gave it to Harold, and Harold 
read it and asked me if I wanted to come talk about it. And they 
talked Columbia into making it. 


Your spec script seems less of a romantic comedy than this 
revised version. 


| think that my first draft was a very existential script. It was 
entertaining, I think, but it really focused on Phil more than 
anything else. It was just about Phil and Phil’s journey through 
life, And I really liked that about it; I saw it as an epic—like 
Siddbartha—a young man’s journey through life. After having 
done that in a rough draft first, | went back and thought I need- 
ed something to signal his change, and that should be a female 
character, and on some level it should be a love story. | think 
one of the necessary things to happen for this to become a stu- 
dio movie was for it to become a romantic comedy. | think Rita's 
character developed a lot more in this version—so it was about 
both of them and not just him. 


In both your script and the film, this essentially redundant 
subject matter is treated in a consistently provocative way. 


How did you go about composing the repeating scenes of 


varying lengths? 


Well, | knew you couldn’t just play the same day, from begin- 
ning to end, over and over and over again. And you couldn't just 
cut to a year later and see him act differently. The thing that was 
fun about it was being able to see him repeat the same moments 
with the same people over a period of time and also, somehow, 
to give the audience the impression that he had lived through 
that entire day. 1 guess I just used my own attention span as a 
guide. It’s just the way I saw it. 


Was “I Gol You, Babe” always your choice for the wake-up 
song? 


Yeah. but I don’t hate it; 1 didn’t mean to pick on anybody. | 
think I was just trying to think of a song that repeated itself at 
the end. Just when you think their song is finally over, Sonny 
and Cher start up again, singing, “I got you, babe, I got you, 
babe, I got you, babe . . .” That was the first song that occurred 
to me and I couldn't get it out of my head, so I thought, “What 
the hell, I'll just write it down.” But nobody could ever think 
of any reason to abandon it. 


The cheesiness of it didn't play into your decision at all? 


Oh, of course. Absolutely. It was a perfect pop tune. If you heard 
it for the first time you'd think, “Oh, that’s sweet, it’s a catchy 
tune,” but if you had to hear it three, four, five, ten times . . . If 
you were a deejay when this was in the top ten, you would go 
nuts. 


What happened after you sold your spec script to Columbia? 


Well. Harold and Trevor sat down with me, and they responded 
to the script really well, but it was clear that certain things were 
going to have to change. I should tell you there had been one 
other outfit that was interested in the script—IRS Pictures— 
and they had told me, “It will be a $3-million movie, $2 million 
plus the director, and we guarantee we'll make it the way you 
wrote it.” But on the other hand, | had Columbia and Harold 
Ramis—this big operation—wanting to make it a big studio 
movie. | was making a career choice, and I decided to go with 
the studio. Within that context, | fought for things that I cared 
about, but | understood their motivations and couldn't blame 
them for changes they wanted to make, because ultimately it 
had been my decision to make it a studio movie. 

So anyway, Harold and Trevor and I talked about the struc- 
ture. we talked about the voiceover, Rita's character, and speci- 
fic problems, such as how to make Phil likable enough at the 
beginning to make the audience care about him—was he going 
to start out being a total jerk? With the voiceover, a lot of things 
were made more possible, but they really wanted to lose it. 


Why did you decide to use a voiceover in the first place? 


The way Phil spoke in the voiceover—it was sort of literary and 
bookish—and | liked the way it went against what you were 
watching. I'm no big fan of voiceovers, | think it's often cheat- 
ing in a movie to use them, but it just made sense to me in this 
case. It seemed to establish the tone of the film, and the more | 
write the more | think tone is a very important element in creat- 
ing an original film. Nailing the tone is one of the hardest 
things you can do and largely | think it’s just ignored, but here 
| had it, and I wanted to keep it and I wasn’t able to. 


Can you give some examples in this script u there the voice- 
over defines that tone? 


Oh. there's a scene in this script where Phil's character comes 
around to think that Punxsutawne is the greatest place in the 
world, and he says something like, “Oh, Punxsutawne, land of 
wonder, land of enchantment.” That kind of thing, that sense of 
irony only comes across with the voiceover. Or, you know, he'll 
say something like, “I learned every short cut in town,” and 
then you see him standing naked at the YMCA and everybody in 
the pool is scrambling to get out of his way. That kind of humor, 
there’s no room for that in the final script or the film because 
they went for a feel with longer scenes and more continuity. 


That, along with the way this screenplay begins, represents a 
significant difference between it and the finished film. 


Well, the two big things that go together are the voiceover and 
the non-traditional first act. I really didn’t want it to open with 
the genre comedy formula that the film ended up using. It 
seemed obvious and I was avoiding it on purpose: “Here's Phil, 
this is what Phil is like. Here is Phil having the worst day of 
his life. What's the worst thing that could happen to Phil? He 
has to repeat the worst day of his life.” To me, all of that was 
tedious and unnecessary, and I thought it was quite elegantly 
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‘Harold Ramis on Groundhog Day 


The respected Hollywood veteran Harold Ramis was director, 
co-producer and co-screenwriter of the shooting script of 
Groundbog Day. \ spoke with him at his office on the Colum- 
bia Pictures lot in Culver City, California, about the process of 
turning Danny Rubin's screenplay into the feature film. 
Ramis said he was immediately taken with Rubin’s spec 
Script when it was passed on to him by his producing partner, 
Trevor Albert: “I was surprised at how heartfelt it was, how 
unashamedly spiritual and emotional. It just seemed so reso- 
nant for a high-concept comedy.” Ramis, who had made his 
teputation with such “slob-humor” classics as National Lam- 
poon’s Vacation, Meathalls and Caddyshack, was ready for a 
_ move to more adult comedy, and Groundhog Day came along 
at a perfect time: “This was the first piece that had a good, 
strong, unusual premise, yet was really well-grounded.” He par- 
- ticularly admired Rubin’s use of the stages outlined in Elizabeth 
_ Kiibler-Ross’s On Death and Dying: “\ loved that—what a 
great organizational structure, and what a truly appropriate set 
of responses it would be in that particular situation.” 

However, Ramis felt from the start that the script would have 
to be modified considerably. Not surprisingly, he wanted to 
_ heighten the story’s humorous components: “It’s not quite a 
comedy in this draft. It’s amusing, and obviously light at times, 
but it wasn’t being exploited in a commercially comic way. 
There were so many interesting avenues to explore, all of which 
_ seemed as though they could be taken one step further and 
pushed over the comic edge.” 

_ The two major elements of Rubin’s revised draft published 
~ here that didn’t make it into Ramis’s final cut are the voiceover 
and the first act, which introduces the character of Phil already 
_ several weeks into the February 2nd repetition. Ramis viewed the 
_ voiceover as running counter to what he saw as the story's great- 
est strength: “Since Phil already sounded somewhat reconciled 
_ tothe situation, it took a lot of the heat out of it and subverted 
its natural tension. Here you've got this wonderful, dramatic 
_ dilemma and this very calm voice taking you through it.” 

He ended up feeling similarly about starting the film in mid- 
premise, although initially he had liked the device. For the 
shooting script, he wrote an opening scene in the Pittsburgh TV 
station to establish the characters. “In my rewrite,” he said, “1 
- tried to respect the integrity of starting in the middle, but | 
decided that it worked better for the film to start in real time— 
there was something inherently distancing about it beginning 
mid-premise.” 

Both Ramis and Rubin groaned over the studio’s insistence 
on an explanation for Phil's predicament. As Ramis related, 
“The problem was that any explanation seemed completely 
arbitrary. Maybe it would have worked if the thing were set in 
India, but there was nothing indigenous to the place that made 
it sensible. To try and tie it to the groundhog legend destroyed 





the mundanity of the whole thing, which was very important to 
the tone of the movie.” Rubin's famous “gypsy curse” scene was 
cut only after a new studio head, Mark Canton, came on board 
while the film was in development, and remarked after reading 
the script, “You don’t need this curse thing, do you?” 

Ramis also felt it necessary to drop this draft’s specific tempo- 
ral references, as well as the scenes in which Phil attempts to 
leave Punxsutawne. “It seemed much better to me to heighten 
the claustrophobic quality of the whole thing by keeping him in 
town,” he explained. “Also, we didn't want the audience con- 
stantly questioning what the rules were—we didn’t want people 
involved in the technicalities of it.” Ramis’s objections to 
Rubin's page-a-day timekeeping conceit were along the same 
lines: “We thought the premise was already difficult enough for 
people, so that to suggest thousands of years going by— 
although I loved it from an existential and Buddhist point of 
view—seemed more mind-boggling than necessary.” Ramis 
also felt there was a logistical problem: “We had long discus- 
sions about it. Since he’s starting fresh every day, he can’t mark 
the place in the book, so he has to remember what page he was 
on, and if you can remember what page you're on, why can't 
you just remember a calendar date?” 

Ramis rewrote the next draft of the screenplay himself, and 
then approached Bill Murray to play the part of Phil. After Mur- 
ray accepted the role, Ramis devoted himself to pre-production 
and re-hired Rubin to work with Murray on subsequent revi- 
sions. “Danny's writing was so good, | thought it would help the 
situation to give him another shot,” Ramis said. Although their 
differences regarding specific scenes persisted throughout the 
process, their collaboration ultimately led to a strong script 
being turned into a strong, if somewhat different, film—proof, 
perhaps, of the advantages of having a screenplay’s original 
writer involved in rewrites. 

Ramis expressed sympathy for Rubin’s frustration with the 
entire process. His own first screenplay (written with Doug Ken- 
ney and Chris Miller) was National Lampoon s Animal House, 
and he could still recall his reaction the first time he saw the 
film: “It was not the movie we wrote. | didn’t like the way it was 
directed, I didn’t like the casting—I didn’t like the movie.” He 
also recalled pulling up to the film’s premiere in a limousine 
with Kenney and Miller, only to have a herd of reporters rush 
over, take a look inside, and pronounce: “It’s nobody.” 

With that and other experiences in mind, Ramis commented: 
“People say that every movie is really three movies: the movie 
you set out to make, the movie you think you're making and the 
movie you find out you made.” He added, “To some extent, the 
first script represents what you hope to do. On the page it may 
sound great, but when you put it on the screen, it’s different. 

“It probably took Danny some time to realize that the movie 
we made was not the movie he wrote. The Hollywood process is 
not a pleasant one: negotiating creative issues with producers 
and executives is very difficult, and takes a lot of patience, as 
well as an understanding of why this is a business and how it 
works as a business." —7od Lippy 
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FADE IN: 

INT. ASTRODOME (OR SIMILAR) - NIGHT 

HIGH WIDE SHOT showing the vast auditorium totally 
empty. The air is full of barely heard echoes, like a dis- 
tant breeze of whispers. Far down below is a tiny figure 
in an expensive suit, which, when we get to see him at 
closer quarters, we will see does not fit well, or he does 
not fit into. Like Lyndon Johnson, he never seems com- 
fortable in the $700 suits his religious business buys 
him. For this rehearsal, his tie is loosened. He walks out 
on a stage erected at one end. He stands at the edge and 
looks out over the empty stadium. The seats are not 
even in place and men are still rolling up astroturt from a 
football game. WORLEY ABBOTT speaks with no ampli- 
fier, and HIS VOICE IS A TINY DISTANT VOICE, BARELY 
HEARD IN THE HUGE SPACE. 


WORLEY [1m not afraid of any man and Pm not afraid of 
God. 


CLOSE - WORLEY 
Weathered 40s, eyes tired and amused, a set of mouth 
that says stubborn, willful, a face full of feeling and with- 
out guile . . . or so it would seem. He has an earthy Lyn- 
don Johnson quality, a man of the soil, sexual, overlaid 
with Phil Donahue and, as we will see, powered with a 
passion that can sweep everything before him. 

Right now he is smiling out over the empty stadium. 
A MICROPHONE IS MOVED INTO THE FRAME BEFORE 
HIM. 


WORLEY ((ov/.) SAY, PM NOT AFRAID OF GOD! PM 
AFRAID OF MAN! 


It booms and echoes now in the empty Astrodome. And 
it is said in a different tone: if he seemed off-hand 
before, now he is speaking from the depths of his con- 
viction: he is not afraid of God because he is al peace 
with God and himself. 


NEW ANGLE 

Now we see some stagehands installing seats way up in 
the far balconies. They have stopped, surprised, both by 
the sudden sound and by his intensity: the presence of 
God in this emptiness - they stare down at him, tar far 
below. 


WORLEY ((7//.) That gonna put the fear of God in the back 
row? You fellows hear me all right? 


The workmen wave down at bim. 
CLOSE - WORLEY 


WORLEY (/(077/./ You hear the voice of God? | am a micro- 


phone... (Hes adjusting it... ) God speaks through . . . 
(Breaks rhythm of speech) Jimmy, weren't we going to do this 
wired? 


ANOTHER ANGLE 

We are LEAP-FROGGING THROUGH TIME, prepara- 
tions for many speeches into one main speech . . 
Worley is being rigged with a wireless mike by techni- 
cians ... TIME HAS JUMPED, other people are on plat- 
form, arranging things, carpenters sawing. He ts in a 
sweater and slacks. This is a MONTAGE of Worley get- 
ting ready and segueing into one of his performances. 
The speech is continuous, but breaks from subject to 
subject as TIME ADVANCES. He is passionate in his 
belief, but he is also in the business of selling religion: as 
he would say, it is not enough to believe, you have to 
make others believe, and spreading the gospel in the TV 
age requires sales and showmanship. Jesus would expect 
nothing less. But WORLEY MUST NOT BE PORTRAYED 
AS A CHARLATAN: FOR ALL THE SHUCK AND JIVE, HE 
REALLY BELIEVES, AND BELIEVES THIS IS WHAT GOD 
WANTS. So he's professional: 


WORLEY (7 a A.D.) Where's the audience camera? Over 
there? You tell the boy on it | want to talk to him, tell him 
how to know when to zoom in for the close-ups... (Facing 
auditorium) What am 1 gonna say, what am T gonna say, 
what am | gonna say, what am [gonna say? Say GOD!. . 


THE WORD BOOMS THROUGH THE ASTRODOME AT 
ROCK 'N’ ROLL LEVELS! 


NEW ANGLE 
We see more seats are in place. Decorations, flags, etc., 
as much like a political convention as a place for a sermon. 


WORLEY ((01/.) (damping at about 10,000 volts) Vell 
me what to say to these people! | give myself to You, Lord God 
Almighty. 


CLOSE - WORLEY 

He is in a dressing room being made up, leaning back 
and letting the professional do the job. His hair is being 
done. HIS SPEECH CONTINUES UNDER THE FOLLOW- 
ING MONTAGE, OVER WHICH THE MAIN TITLES AND 
CREDITS ARE SUPERIMPOSED. HIS SPEECH IS LIKE 
THEME MUSIC... 


WORLEY (Coil) (V.0.) (Filler) | don't know no big 
words, no weasel words, professor and politician words, long 
words that say one thing and mean another. God speaks to 
me and He savs one syllable. He says love. Says love your God. 
Says don’t listen to nothin’ else nobody else says, because that 
is Satan, tempting vou with false promises of the easy life, 





straight into the living hell of life in death. We all been there. 
We are veterans. We have the wounds to prove it. 


VARIOUS SHOTS - MEANWHILE: 

Gigantic truckloads of seats are unloaded. Security 
forces deploy, like an army. Flowers by the ton are 
unloaded and placed around the stage. Etc., building 
momentum. 


ANOTHER ANGLE ~- WORLEY 
Tense. Shrugging into his suit. Perspiring. 


IMAGE ~- PARADE OF CRIPPLES 

All happy and eager, being pushed in wheelchairs. car- 
fied in litters, hobbling in walkers, they move as fast as 
they can, arthritics bent into hoops with pain, but smil- 
ing. all pushing up a concrete tunnel toward the arena . .. 


INT. ARENA - SAME NIGHT 
Ushers are finding places for them on aisles... house- 
lights are out. Last sound checks are being made . . . 


ANOTHER ANGLE 

Then... the place is jammed to the rafters and Worley is 
up there sweating, performing, giving one of his hell-for- 
leather sermons . . . 


RAKING SHOT OVERHEAD OF A VAST CROWD 

They are waving dollar bills, tens of thousands of dollars 
waving in the “sea of green” . . . MONEY FILLS THE 
SCREEN, LIKE WAVES OF CASH. 


INSERT - COLLECTION PLATE GOING HAND TO HAND 
money ts going into the plate fast fast fast. . . 


DETAIL - MONEY SORTING AND COUNTING 

Hands sorting out bills by the thousands, putting them 
Inlo Money-counting machines: the money is churned 
out in neat tabulated bundles, wrapped and packed . . . 


TELEPHONE COMMITTEE 
A couple of dozen women and a few older men work 


phones. 


CUT TO: 

WORLEY - AT TV PODIUM 

Betore him we see the TV CAMERA, and the electronic 
teleprompter: the WORDS on the teleprompter read: 


GOD WANTS TO HEAR YOU, TO HELP YOU, 
HE'S WAITING ON 800-246-HELP. 


CONTROL BOOTH ~- MULTIPLE VIEWS OF WORLEY 
SPEAKING 


The telephone numbers are burned in on every screen. 


CLOSE - GIRL IN CROWD 

She is in ecstasy, happy and full of joy and very beaulitul 
as a result. Others around her embrace her, share her 
joy, everyone trying to share her jolt of cosmic energy. 


OLD MAN 

He is speaking in tongues, a rhythmical gibberish, his 
arms are high and his hands shake wildly. He looks like 
a respectable and very clean retired pharmacist. Others 
around him hold him, lean against him, seeking to share . .. 


WOMAN BEING ANOINTED 

Worley dips his fingers into liquid in an ornate goblet and 
touches the forehead of a woman standing in the aisle of 
a church. As he touches her, she throws back her head 
in ecstasy, and falls like a tree being chopped; two men 
standing ready for this catch her and gently lower her to 
the floor. She lies on her back while some people kneel 
to hold and touch her, and she shakes and rolls. and 
speaks wildly in tongues. 


ANOTHER ANGLE 

People like logs at all angles on the floor where they 
have fallen into their trances. Others stand around them 
or step over them carefully . . . 


ANOTHER ANGLE 
As it seems Worley has half the people laid out on the 
lloor .. . a great rising of the spirit . . . 


AND MORE IMAGES... 


ALL BUILD THE SIZE AND WEALTH OF WORLEY’S 
MOVEMENT. 


ALL DURING THIS HE SPEAKS: 
WORLEY 0h, | was a wild one! 


He moves to the side and seizes the hand of a handsome 
calm smiling woman who sits among a small group at the 
side of the stage. He introduces her to the crowd. LU 
ANN, his wite. Then leaves her to return to center stage. 


WORLEY (Cont.) And my wife, my beautiful, my wonder- 
ful, my faithful, my sweet and loyal wife, she was a little sore. 


LU ANN 
sits, knees together, the perfect wife, like Jackie O. in the 
great days. She smiles . . . a Buddha-like smile. 


WORLEY (Cont.) But she forgave me. She forgave! In the 
spirit of Jesus Christ, when I am coming in with the lipstick 
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and the perfume of other women on me and my clothes, 
when | wrecked the car, when [| got in a fight with my boss, 
and broke his jaw, and lost my job, that woman forgave me. 
Well, | felt terrible! | go, “Honey, vou're right, Fm scum, a 
sick slimy leech, I'm drainin’ you of life, takin’ it away from 
vou when | should be givin’ it to you! You just give up and 
leave.” No. She forgave me. All the time | was looking for 
punishment, see. But all | was getting was God's love. Oh, He 
socked His love in without mercy. Through the relentless pas- 
sion and forgiveness of those | loved. That was hell, that was 
living hell, because there was no one [could turn to and say, 
“live like this, I live like slime, and hurt everyone near me 
because. Because my Daddy whipped me raw, because my 
boss fired me, because of socie/y, because | didn't have op- 
portunity, because they did it to me.” | had no excuse, the 
Lord gave me no excuse except my own vile nature. Some 
people, they can slip through the slime down on the bottom 
of the sea and never know, they just enjoy it. But the Lord 
fishes on the bottom, and if vou want to get to His bait, and 
get hooked and fished up out of misery, you got to get right 
down on the bottom. | was there. My misery index was about 
one thousand and ten. You know that feeling? 


VOICES IN CROWD |e! us about it! (lariows: ad Lib) 


NOTE: THE FINAL CREDIT WOULD FADE ABOUT 
HERE: WE HOLD CLOSE ON WORLEY .. . 


WORLEY 0h. yeah! When life is nothin’ but sick kids and 
leaky roofs, dead dogs and busted toilets and no money, Mean 
bosses and back taxes, no-good relatives sleepin’ in the back 
room, and no money, and cops and broke legs, and no money 
to pay for anythin’, and the dead mattress, the dead spirit, no 
hope, no hope of hope, the dead life, gummy eyeballs, achin’ 
head and the FEAR! Insane suspicions and the fear, like in 
the middle of the night vou weigh 10,000 pounds and you 
can't breathe with the crushing down of all that dead fear... 
Oh, | was shakin’ and howling in the night. Well, what are 
vou gonna do? You're gettin’ no help, you people! You 
worked hard all your lives, and it’s all goin’ down the drain. 
Your kids are smokin’ dope in school, the economy don't 
work and nobody knows how to fix it, the nation is weak and 
the politicians don’t love the country, they're in power to steal 
and get drunk «and sleep with their secretaries and hand out 
favors to get votes. That's “the whore that sitteth upon the 
waters, the great city that reigneth over the rulers of the 
earth.” That's Washington, DC. That's in the Bible: Revela- 
tions 6. The whore of Babylon. You're all alone in the dark 
night of the soul, ain't nobody in Washington to help you. So 
what are you going to do? Sink in your misery, swallow it, so 
vou're like | was, like the snake that swallowed the goat? Now 
you can't move, not till you get rid of the ball of misery in- 
side. With the choice for you to make. Begin to live, or begin 
to die. The answer to about 50,000 questions | thrown at God 





came right there—the word writ in fire and stone in the Holy 
Bible. The Bible says only one time, in all the pages, exact] 
what God is. You know what God is? (7bis is a game he 
plays with his congregation: a rhythmic responsive read. 
ing kind of thing) 


CROWD \\)' 


WORLEY Forget all the schools and universities, Wise men 
and bartenders, psychiatrists and professors, there it is, writ in 
three words: You know those words? 


CHORUS AND CROWD //0))0145) No! 
WORLEY Sis God is Love! You hear that? 


MUSIC STING (GROWING INTO MUSICAL TREATMENT) 


CROWD \o! Say it! 

WORLEY S:tid God is love! You can’t hear that? 
CROWD \v! 

WORLEY (ne last time, vou better hear it now: God is love! 
CHORUS AND CROWD (/:\/)/osire release) Yes, Lord! 


Hallelujah! 


WORLEY And «voice spoke inside me, you hear me? God is 
Christian love! 


CHORUS \::s' 


WORLEY | hesrd that voice say inside me... “Don't pray 
for Me! Organize!” 


THE SCREEN GOES BLANK 


CUT TO: 

INT. WASHINGTON OFFICE - NIGHT 

THE SENATOR, FRENCH, BRETHERTON, THE GENER- 
AL, HARRY (a lawyer), a youthful AIDE, and others. They 
have been watching Worley’s performance. A meal is 
spread around; late-night conference, shirt-sleeves, ciga- 
rette smoke. They nibble, drift around the room restless- 
ly as they talk. The Senator is a tall slim man with a boy- 
ish appearance of naiveté reminiscent of Jimmy Stewart. 
As though Jimmy Stewart played the devil. There's 
silence for a second. 


CLOSE - AIDE 
With charts and printouts. 


BRETHERTON The whore that sitteth upon the waters. 
That's strong. 

AIDE Printout savs 93.4 percent trust him. Age 26 to 34, it 
was 97 percent; over 34, 94.73 percent, right in the median of 
the voting age population. (Lea/ing through reports) Most 





trusted man. Most trusted man. 
HARRY They /ike him, too. 
BRETHERTON Sou think he believes in all that? 


FRENCH You don’t pray for votes, vou get in vour car and 
you go down and drive some sick or lazy son of a bitch to the 
polls and wake him vote. That's organizing. 


HARRY He's giving a real voice to people who hate our 
guts. The Senator needs him. 
FRENCH He's already making a million a week tax-free. 


AIDE They got a problem we could maybe help with. The 
LR.S. is seriously on their ass over the church finances. 


BRETHERTON he [.R.S. That's tough. 
AIDE Theyre not finding anything, He’s clean. 
The Senator stirs and everyone turns their attention to him. 


When he speaks, everyone listens... 


> 


NEW ANGLE - THE SENATOR 


THE SENATOR ///osehifilly) He doesn't care about that. 
French steps into the shot bebind the Senator . . . 

FRENCH (7/0 (he cir) What does he want he doesn’t have? 
THE SENATOR 11 isn't what he wants for himself. It's what 


he wants for his people. Find out what they want. 

FRENCH Jhev want your ass. 

AIDE What if vou declared for Christ? Let him baptize vou. 
God's candidate tor President. 

Ihe Senator regards the young aide with a thoughtful eve. 
Ihis is a brash young up-and-comer: daring a joke in the 
circumstances indicates either stupidity or admirable 
daring. Pause while they wait for the verdict. . . 


THE SENATOR [i:ive him call me. 


CLOSE - THE SENATOR 





THE SENATOR Arrange it like any proper marriage 


first, we have to be introduced by mutual friends. 


Everything starts to move again . . . Someone switches 
on the TV, though no one is watching now, except the 
aide. WORLEY CONTINUES HIS SHOW . . . NOW TAK- 
ING PHONE CALLS... 


CUT TO: 

INT. CLOSE-UP - MISS JUNE - NIGHT 

A big, dark, cluttered, unlived-in room - the LIVING 
ROOM of MISS JUNE. She is a large, ungainly woman in 
her late 60s with despairing lonely eyes. She sits on a 
couch in the dark staring at the set. Her little old York- 
shire terrier lies nestled against her. Worley is on, on his 
TV stage, audience ranged all around him like a TV talk 
show. All the latest technology. She is talking to Worley 
on the telephone while we see his end on the set. 


WORLEY [1's raining down in St. Louis; is it dark? 

MISS JUNE | don't feel like the sun is ever going to shine 
on me again, 

WORLEY And vour little Orval, 14 vears old, vou say, he's 
dying? The doctors give up on him? 

MISS JUNE Jhey stopped answering their phone, Mister 
Abbott. They won't even talk about it. 


WORLEY (hi, lucky doctors. The only profession where the) 
get to bury their mistakes! You called the right number to- 
night. We are focusing, we are concentrating, | want evervone 
here, and evervone listening or watching on all the hundreds 
of stations Where our message goes tonight, millions of peo- 


ple all across America are thinking of Orval, are bringing 


their pravers to light up vour heart in St. Louis. . 


A U.S. MAP IS BEHIND HIM, ILLUMINATED SO THAT 


AS HE SPEAKS ALL OF AMERICA GOES DARK BLUE 


WITH RIPPLES OF LIGHTER BLUE MOVING TOWARD 
ST. LOUIS, WHICH BEGINS TO HEAT UP IN A BRIGHT 
RED, BRIGHTER AND BRIGHTER AS HE PRAYS, AND 
BEGINS TO BEAT LIKE A PULSATING HEART WHERE 
ALL THOSE PRAYERS ARE FOCUSED IN ONE POINT! 


He gets up. a signal the meeting is over. so everyone starts 
fo mote... 


FRENCH He won't call vou. 


Everything stops. The unspoken hangs in the air: “you ll 
have to call him.” They think it over. Hard problems of 
political life. 


WORLEY ((.07:/.) Our prayer power gathering force, gath- 
ering the power of Jesus, moving like a great wave through 
the night, to help heal Orval, bring him back to you, tonight. 
(Down on kuees) All the people of this great country of ours, 
pray to cure pneumonia tonight! Cure cancers tonight! Drive 
out sadness tonight! 


FRENCH ((.07:/.) Senator, we don't want to give him an edge 
here. You can't go with vour hat in vour hand. 


HARRY \ell, if vou won't call him, and he doesn’t even 


know vou want him to call vou. how do vou get together? 
3 : hie aie CLOSE - WORLEY 


AIDE (ty2csec/) It’s like trving to get giant pandas to mate. The pulse of St. Louis beating behind his head. . . 
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WORLEY ((on/.) Oh, God, save little Orval in St. Louis 
tonight! 


CLOSE - MISS JUNE 
In the dark, tears streaming down her cheeks. 


INT. CHURCH/STUDIO - LATER 

The event is over. Worley and Lu Ann are moving fast 
toward an exit, making an effort to contact the crowd, 
but he is a man constantly on the move, so the contact 
is like a politician's - touching hands, but never really 
shaking them. IMPORTANT: you never let anyone really 
get your hand in theirs, or you might get trapped! 


ON STAGE 

He is moving along the edge of the stage, leaning down 
to touch hands, saying words to people who strain up to 
talk, their faces shining with transcendent smiles, many 
with tears, and all crying: “Thanks! Thanks!” 


CLOSER ON WORLEY - MOVING SHOT 

With him always is EDDIE JIM - in his early 20s, humor- 
less but utterly sincere and honest, the stuff of quiet 
fanaticism. He trains in the art of self-defense; his idea ot 
a good weekend is desert maneuvers with his buddies, 
or attending a flying-saucer convention. He is Worley's 
driver and bodyguard. 


WORLEY Thank you, praise the Lord! Yes, thank you for 
coming, Aren't you beautiful! Yes, the Blessed Spirit was with 
us tonight! 


LU ANN (So//o voce lo Eddie Jim) How is the time, we all 
right? 


EDDIE JIM (lose. 
WORLEY Jes, Ma‘am! The Lord thanks you for comin’... . 


Worley comes face to face with a rather fat YOUNG 
MAN. From the second or third row, he looks up and 
reaches across to grab Worley’s hand. Worley tries his 
usual trick (SO WE SEE IT) of just touching, or reaching 
beyond, to grasp the forearm, but the man insists on a 
full handshake - for a split second there is a little wrest- 
ling match, that might almost be funny if it weren't for: 


WORLEY ((07i/.) How are you, sir? Thanks . . . 


THE MAN NOW HAS A HOLD ON WORLEY, GIVES A 
PULL, TOPPLING WORLEY FROM THE STAGE INTO 
THE FIRST ROW OF THE CROWD! 


People fall in a pile all around with nobody understand- 
ing what's happening yet. Apologies. Embarrassed laugh- 
ter. Now Worley’s at his feet. THE MAN PULLS A GUN 


FROM HIS POCKET AND AIMS IT POINT BLANK. A 
couple of people begin to scream. 


EDDIE JIM 

Leaps from the stage onto the man, knocking him back 
into the crowd, which collapses like dominoes. The man 
dodges, comes up and aims again, and as Eddie jim 
recovers and discovers he can't get to the man, he 
throws himself over Worley, who is beginning to realize 
what's happening and struggles with Eddie Jim, who 
roughly wrestles him down. 


THE GUNMAN 
hesitates. 


ROBBIE 

(About whom more later) and other men nearest lunge 
at him, grabbing at his wrist. As he raises the gun high to 
keep it away, more grab on. A muscular pyramid of 
hands rises above the crowd, everyone trying to control 
the gun which now FIRES into the air, starting real panic! 
Worley struggles with Eddie Jim. 


THE GUNMAN 

So many people are grappling with him, they're like one 
giant animal with multiple legs and no coordination. They 
all fall over, still scrambling for the gun, which waves 
about wildly, under no one’s control, and points in the 
direction of Worley. EDDIE JIM ROLLS TO PLACE HIM- 
SELF AGAIN SQUARELY BETWEEN THE GUN AND 
WORLEY. 


WORLEY ((07/.) No! Don't do that! 
For a long moment Eddie Jim could lose his life. Then: 


CLOSE - AFOOT STEPS ONTO THE GUN 

Crushing it down into the floor where it's relatively harm- 
less. Other feet begin to kick at the gunman, to dislodge 
his grip on the gun. 


TWO-SHOT - WORLEY AND EDDIE JIM 
Both looking at the gun still pointed at them. 


WORLEY ((07//.) Don't hurt him! 


The gun's dislodged - the danger over. Eddie Jim hustles 
Worley to his feet; people crowd around, dusting him 
off, terribly concerned, worried for him, touching him 
with a special deference, as if he were a very valuable 
object. Throughout, Lu Ann's been in the center of the 
maelstrom. People yelling, pushing. Police and Robbie 
hold the gunman, now handcuffed and on his face, one 
of the cops with his boot on the back of his neck. A cor- 
ner of the auditorium can be seen from here with a furi- 





ous crowd leaping up on stage and contronting the cops, 
who are thoroughly scared. This is about to burst out of 
control into a lynching. . . 


WORLEY ((07//.) You get on back now... I'm all right. 
mall right. 'm allright... (Someone hands him a bull- 
horn) Everything's okay. Nobody is hurt. Now go on home, 
everybody . . . 


The crowd hesitates, the moment is past, guards and 
ushers and volunteers begin to herd everyone away 
from what they are looking at: the figure on the floor, 
beneath Robbie's foot: who is he and what does he 
want? Worley kneels. . . 


WORLEY (Cov/.) Turn him over. 


They turn him over like a side of beef. His face is very 
ordinary, his eye beginning to swell, a scrape down his 
cheek and forehead, with the look of the nearsighted 
without their glasses. He grins in a silly sort of way at 
Worley. 


GUNMAN hey hurt me. 

EDDIE JIM That's Jeremy. | know this guy! 
WORLEY (/Shushing the others) Why? 
JEREMY God told me to kill you. 

EDDIE JIM Hey, you watch your mouth . . . 
WORLEY Jou know him? 


EDDIE JIM He’s in the church. He was a volunteer. . . 
What's the matter with you, Jeremy? 


JEREMY (Referring fo Worley) You said listen to your heart, 
and God would tell you what to do. 


WORLEY God told you to kill me? 


JEREMY Yes, sir. At least | think it was God. (Jerror over- 
whelms him) Who was it? It was God, wasn’t it? 


Worley improvises a prayer, kneeling. Eddie Jim, Lu Ann, 
MANION (Abbott's best friend and a preacher in the 
church), others kneel in a circle holding hands, praying 
for and with Jeremy, whose hands are in cuffs. We TAKE 
A FULLER ANGLE HERE, seeing the crowd still and 
watching the praying circle. Cameras going; the TV peo- 
ple stealthily moving their cameras to record the aston- 
ishing event. 


CLOSE - WORLEY 
Praying, staring at the man who tried to take his life . . . 


NEW ANGLE - BACKSTAGE - LATER 


Worley and the others are exiting the stage and moving 
through the crowd, calmer now. More cops are arriving, 


MOVING SHOT - WORLEY, LU ANN AND EDDIE JIM 


EDDIE JIM | didn't hurt you there, did 17 

WORLEY Jou didn't hurt me. (70 Lu Ana) You all right? 
LU ANN Jin) fine. 

Shes nol as secure as she says . . 


WORLEY (70) Eddie Jim) What were you doing? You were 
gonna take that bullet... 


EDDIE JIM Jes, sir. Me and Robbie studied on it, the way 
the Secret Service does for the President, one goes for the per- 
petrator, the other interposes his body. They draw lots for it. | 
never thought ('d have to use it. 


WORLEY If he'd of fred that thing vou'd be deader than 
four dodos, and vour wife a widow and vour kids without a 
daddy. 


EDDIE JIM | wouldn't mind, I'll be goin’ to join the blessed. 


But sometimes | think about bein’ just crippled. 
WORLEY | don't want anybody getting killed over me. 
LU ANN Hear that? You're fired, Eddie Jim. 


EDDIE JIM We got to keep him out of crowds so much. We 
got to take him out back ways, unless we got real good crowd 
control... 


WORLEY 1.) Ann. You can find him another job to do. 
EDDIE JIM God gave me this job! 
LU ANN Jou re fired. 


CUT TO: 

INT. LIMOUSINE - NIGHT 

As Worley collapses into the back seat, Eddie Jim slips 
into the driver's seat. Lu Ann sits beside Worley. Worley 
leans his head back in exhaustion and seems to go to 
sleep. LOWRY, best described as the political director of 
the church, the John Ehrlichman of Worley’s organiza- 
tion, leans in the open door of the car. He is extremely 
lean, emaciated from over-exercise. 


LOWRY |.u Ann, you want to cancel the Cincinnati meet- 
ing tomorrow? Maybe we should find out more about this, 
before... 

LU ANN Worley? You up to Cincinnati now? You're going 
to have to whip that bunch into line. 

WORLEY It’s nothin’, hon. Like Jesus said, every kick’s a 


boost. 
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Robbie comes running and leaps in beside Eddie Jim. 


Lowry draws back. And they pull out through the crowd of 
Faces pressing to the windows to look in at Worley. 


LU ANN Eddie Jim, there's going to be a whole bunch of 


media, TV and all, thev Il be all over, at the airport, go ‘round 
a back way if vou know one. (70 Worley) | want you to be 
more careful. 


WORLEY Come here... 


He puts his arm around Lu Ann and draws her to him. 
They kiss. 


ROBBIE /0.8.) Eddie Jim wants to know, is he fired? 
(Laughs) 


LU ANN Second thought, Eddie Jim—tkeep the job: you 
take that bullet. 


They all laugh uproariously: a release of the tension 
they've felt... 


EXT. PARKWAY - EARLY MORNING 

Traffic is light; the joggers are out. It’s cold and they 
chase their breath through the morning air. We pick out 
Lowry, not an ounce of fat on him, and Robbie running 
at a killing pace. CAMERA MOVES WITH THEM TO 
REVEAL, CLOSE to us, unnoticed before, a jogger doing 
warmup stretches. He is watching Lowry, and now un- 
folds and runs after them to catch up. IT IS THE AIDE. 


MOVING THREE-SHOT 
They jog along. Aide notes the Sony Walkman that Lowry 
wears. 


AIDE Hi. What do you listen to? 
LOWRY What? (Adjusts Walkman to hear) 


AIDE [oes it help? | thought of getting one. What do you 
listen to? 

Lowry hands him the headset and they run in tandem. We 
can dimly hear Worley s voice. He listens to Worley s speech- 
es when he runs. Robbie and Lowry watch the aides face 
as he lakes this in. 

AIDE (Cov/.) Worley Abbott? He's great. 

LOWRY Are vou a Christian? 

AIDE Sure. | mean, | was baptized, if that's what vou mean. 
Lowry lakes back the headset. 


AIDE (Cond) | always wanted to know more about it. | mean, 
it seems like life... there ought to be more to life than just, 
| don’t know, politics. Everybody I know, life gets so tough, 
they get hard and mean. One reason | run. To try to clean out 
the mind, vou know? 


LOWRY Jou « politician? 


AIDE | in in politics. | don't hold office, you know. Fim a 
professional organizer and that kind of thing. For Senator 
Kluger. 


LOWRY Is he a Christian? 

AIDE He's Episcopalian. He goes to church. 

Robbie grins al him without saying anything. Somehow 
its menacing and unnerving. They run. 

AIDE (Con!) Why? Are vou... something in the church? | 
mean, associated with Worley or anything? 


LOWRY Would vou like to meet Him? 


AIDE \eet him? Yes. | mean, sure, | kind of admire him, | 
watch him on the TV... 


LOWRY | meant—do vou want to meet the Lord Jesus 
Christ. 


AIDE (Joys on that for a while) Sure. Okay. (Beal) How 
can | say no? 


THE CAMERA HOLDS ON THEM AS THEY RUN AWAY 
FROM US... 


INT. AUDITORIUM - WIDE ANGLE (SLOW CRANK) 
Faces screaming, distorted into beastlike ugliness by the 
lens and their fear. Past them, we can see Worley being 
pulled down into the crowd, the gunman standing over 
him with the gun aimed straight into his face. 


CLOSE - LU ANN 
Sitting up into CAMERA. She is dreaming a NIGHT- 
MARE. 


SHOT WIDENS TO INCLUDE WORLEY 

He wakes, realizes what's going on and wakes her, holds 
her, reassuring her. We are seeing the vulnerable Lu Ann 
hidden during the busy days beneath her executive com- 
petence. 


WORLEY What? What? You're all right. You're all right... 
LU ANN What did he want to kill me tor? 


WORLEY (/evoring her slip of the tongue) Shhh. He can't 
hurt you. Nothing is going to happen. 


LU ANN Worley! Ohhh... hold me. 
He holds her, rocking her like a baby. She fights for control. 


LU ANN ((Cov/.) It was like my heart, everything fell out 
of me on the floor, so | was hollow and more and more kept 
coming out... All T could think was how could I live without 
VOU... 





WORLEY Nothing can happen. Eddie Jim and Robbie are 
our guardian angels. 


LU ANN [in all right now. P'm okay. My gosh! It’s scary 
when it’s so real! 


WORLEY (/iuching her face) The lines in the forehead! 
Is that “all right?” 


LU ANN (Making ber face smooth) They re just going, 
babe. 


EXT. AIRFIELD - DAY 

The needle nose of a Gulfstream G2 Executive jet swings 
INTO CAMERA, like to stab your eye. The engines are 
dying with an ear-splitting whine. Through the wind- 
screen we can see reflections of other jets on the run- 
way and Worley getting up from the co-pilot seat where 
he has been practicing flying. He is in high spirits . . . 


INT. G2 - DAY 

As Worley comes out of the pilot's cabin, Lowry, Lu 
Ann, Eddie Jim, others rise and move toward the door, 
which opens: all swift and speaking of highly organized 
efficiency... 


WORLEY It’s «i keeper, Lu Ann... 


EXT. AIRFIELD - DAY 

As they exit... they see other jets on the parking strip 
... they are as innocently excited as old friends meeting 
ata picnic... 


LU ANN There's old Jimmy Packard’s plane! They all got 
here... 


LOWRY Good. Let ‘em wait a little... 


LU ANN Worley, [im lookin’ forward to visiting with Mandy, 
we didn't see her at all in New Orleans . . 
Worley stops beneath the nose of the jet. which gleams and 


shimmers. He looks up at it and spreads his arms as 
though he'd embrace it. or worship il. 


CLOSE - WORLEY 
Smiling with deep sincere pleasure . . . he turns to the 
others... 


WORLEY 01 vour knees... 


The SHOT WIDENS as they kneel beneath their jet; air- 
port employees watch, bemused, as Worley prays . . . 


WORLEY ((.071/./ Oh, Blessed, You sent us Your peoples’ money 
to buy us wings. Now, Lord Jesus, help us know how to fly. 


INT. MEETING ROOM - CINCINNATI - DAY 

A long, long table, shaped like a wedge. At the broad 
end sits Worley. Along the table are ranked various min- 
isters, pastors, reverends, etc. There are women, blacks 
in dashikis, aging hippie types with long, neatly braided 
hair. Lots of jewelry. Not a watch among them costs less 
than $5000. ROLAND, JACKSON and CURTIS, all 
blacks, sit together. They are all talking at once. Lowry 
bangs the gavel. 


OVERLAPPING: 


LU ANN The only diet that works is the Jesus Diet. You 
can cheat on yourself but you can't cheat on Jesus. She lost 
11 pounds the first week . . . 

LOWRY Let's get going, people. Five days of this—mavbe 
we could begin to settle down on issues, right? Reverend 
Thomas . . . 


ROLAND Reverend Chairman, vou think we could get 
some coffee in here? 


WOMAN Reverend Chairman, | don't have to sit here and 
listen to this man make threats to me! 


CURTIS | ain't makin’ threats. ['m tellin’ vou we are going 
to vote with our feet and take a walk. May IT speak? 


WORLEY R:ither hear vou out than have vou walk. 


THE REVEREND FLEET stands. He is old, and he is clean 
and neat; a survivor from an earlier and more religious 
time. He has a commanding, fearless presence, like an 
Old Testament prophet; he has the force of Orson 
Welles’s Father Mapple in Moby Dick, or for a younger 
audience, a reference point might be Darth Vader. They 
are respectful and a little afraid of him: they grow 
quiet. 


FLEET Whi are we here? 
LOWRY We're meet... 


FLEET (rer bin) Reverend Abbott asked for this meeting. 
Through the chair, | address the question to him. Why? 


WORLEY Jhrough the chair... Jesus spoke to me. He 
said—"Don't pray for me, organize.” That's my answer. 
I didn't sav it. He did. 


FLEET | was told that certain politicians have approached 
Reverend Abbott, to get his support in a national election . . . 


Worley Harns lo Lu Ann: ts this true? 


LU ANN Whit if the voice of the churches was to be heard 
in Washington? [s that a bad thing? 


FLEET | move that this body turn to the worship of Christ, 
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and renounce earthly powers in all their forms. 


WORLEY Through the chair, Reverend Fleet wants to keep 
Christ in the church; we want Christ in the streets, in the 
homes and businesses, in legislatures .. . we want Christ 
everywhere. 


FLEET Through the chair, politics is not the worship of God; 
nor is raising millions of dollars through television carnival 
shows. Jesus in the wilderness rejected the devils’ offer of mira- 
cle: to make bread out of stones and feed the population; he 
rejected mystery in refusing to dare God to save him from bod- 
ily harm, and he rejected authority, in the sword of Caesar. You 
are reaching for the sword of Caesar. The TV channels are oc- 
cupied by the moneylenders. Thy Father's house is made a den 
of thieves. 


There is silence as they stare at him. 

WORLEY We're all already Christians here, Brother Fleet. 
Some discreet laughter. 

FLEET You sell Christ like selling deodorant. 


WORLEY Reverend, you can go have tea with the old ladies 
and preach brotherhood and forgiveness to half-empty 
churches, but we're reaching people. If God didn’t mean us to 
use TV, why did he let science invent it? 


CURTIS (Excited) That's another thing! Can I talk here? 
| don’t want you to think we aren't 100 percent behind the 
idea of organizing a Christian Army. But Reverend Worley 
comes to Cleveland and my people bus over to his meetings, 
and they drop their coins in his collections. Your people don’t 
come to my church. So you Superstars—with all respect to 
our organizer—are like a vacuum suckin’ up all the 
resources—and givin’ us back diddley! And this talk about a 
Christian TV satellite. We got to have guaranteed time on the 
air—that's where the money is and right now it’s all going 
one way. Without access, all the blacks got is style. 


WOMAN I'm going to say something. I agree with him. .. 
(Jeers and cheers of amazement . . .) (To Curtis) The 
minute I say | agree with you, you turn your back on me. . . 
you know that you do that, don’t you? 


EVERYONE STARTS TALKING AT ONCE: A TOWER OF 
BABEL... WORLEY AND FLEET stare at each other 
through the arguing group. 


FLEET STANDS AND WALKS OUT. THE BABBLE CON.- 
TINUES... 


INT. GYMNASIUM - NIGHT 


WORLEY A glorious moment in the Christian movement. 
All differences set aside, black and white, man and woman, 
all speaking in harmony for Jesus. 


FULL-SHOT (HEAD ON) 

THE ASSEMBLY OF CHURCH LEADERS IN THE MAN 
NER OF A SCHOOL CLASS PORTRAIT 

They look sullen but not mutinous. Fleet is not among 
them. 


WORLEY (Covt.) | speak in His name, | preach the word 
of God, I preach the spirit of the Holy Ghost, I preach the 
adrenalin of the people . . . 


THEY ARE SINGING: FULL-VOICED AND THUNDER: 
OUSLY ACCOMPANIED BY THE ORGAN: “THE BATTLE 
HYMN OF THE REPUBLIC” 


ALL “In the beauty of the lilies Christ was born across the 
sea; with a glory in His bosom that transfigures you and me. 
As He died to make men holly, let us die to make men free: 
while God is marching on. . .” 


Included in the crowd, singing, are Robbie and Eddie Jim. 
They have wives and children with them and they look 
clean, clean-cut and innocent. NEAR THEM STANDS 
THE AIDE! - SINGING HIS HEART OUT. 


CLOSE TWO-SHOT - WORLEY AND LU ANN 
He is grinning triumphantly at the crowd. 


LU ANN You stay out of the Washington thing. What have 
they got to give us God didn’t already give? 


CUT TO: 

INT. DINING ROOM - MAYFLOWER HOTEL - DAY 

Very quiet, elegant and a seat of power. The aide leads 
Lowry: both of them escorted through the tables by the 
maitre d'hotel, until they arrive at a booth that says: 
power. From here, David French can see every othe 
table and be seen, yet he has perfect privacy. He already 
has a martini on the table. He puts aside some papers as 
Lowry sits down. Lowry is superior and aloof trom the 
political game: he feels something near contempt Tor 
French: an attitude that says when Worley and the 
church are in power, French and the Senator will be the 
lirst lO go. 


AIDE Reverend Lowry, Mister French. I'm real proud to get 
you together. Well, listen, I'll go and let you gentlemen talk. 
Reverend. Thanks. Good lu . . . Go with Jesus. (Exi/s/ 


FRENCH (7 maitre d’) Bring Reverend Lowry a Dr. Pep- 
per, Ted. You people have made a real impression on my boy 
there. (Referring to aide) 


LOWRY (Cuiting to the chase) \ was told you might help 
the church with this I.R.S. investigation. 


FRENCH The Senator is running for a Presidential nomi- 








nation, | think you know that. Issues are not important. 
Everybody is against crime and for law and order, everybody 
is for jobs and against inflation. No problem: the problem is, 
nobody believes anything Washington says. That's what Viet- 
nam did to us. 


LOWRY Politicians told so many lies, they don’t know what 
the truth ¢s anymore. That's why nobody believes them. 


FRENCH The people believe Worley. 


LOWRY They believe Worley. Does the Senator believe in 
God? 

French is utterly taken aback by the question, which it 
never occurred to him to think about. He quickly recovers . . . 


FRENCH | haven't ever talked to him about it: of course he 
does. 


LOWRY | mean really believe in Jesus? 


French sees an opening; leans forward. Pushes martini 
away: 


FRENCH Would Worley get together with the Senator to 
talk about it? 


LOWRY | never know what Worley will do. 


FRENCH | have this idea. The Senator is going to need 
cabinet officers when he’s President. I'm thinking of a new 
post on a level with Secretary of Defense, State Department— 
something like Secretary of Moral Affairs and Family Values. 
We can put the Attorney General under that, so he gets the 
EB.1., he could make judge appointments. | thought about 
that. 


LOWRY | didn't think that was legal. 


FRENCH We're talking to the people of the country, not the 
lawyers. All he'd have to do is resign from active roles in the 
church, the same way a businessman puts his business in a 
blind trust when he takes a position in the cabinet. That takes 
care of contlict of interest and separation of church and state. 


LOWRY He'd never do that. 
FRENCH but yor could. 


LOWRY (4 beat) If Worley told me to. | think you should 
get to know our people. 


CUT TO: 

EXT. APPALACHIAN CHURCH - CONFERENCE 
GROUNDS - DAY 

A summer day, the land heavy with heat, thunder mut- 
tering in the hills; showers threaten. 


CLOSE - ROBBIE IN MOTION 
He is perspiring. He walks as he talks, his speech flat 
and thin as skim milk . . . 


ROBBIE 1 is not mental. Killing a man is emotional. Sup- 
press your ego—forget yourself. Kill like the rain falls and 
the sun shines. Kill like God's will in action. 


As he has spoken, the SHOT has WIDENED to SHOW 
us the TRAINEES, the leader of whom is Eddie Jim, sit- 
ting and listening, enthralled. Among them as an other- 
wise anonymous figure is the aide, noticeably in better 
physical condition than before. He is becoming part of 
the group, his cynical detachment fading. Like the rest, 
he holds a rifle with bayonet affixed. Robbie is pacing 
before them with his rifle and bayonet. As he finishes, he 
suddenly plunges it into the dummy before him with a 
savagery we are unprepared for from his unemotional 
lead-in. He gives a low Neanderthal grunt as he sinks the 
blade all the way to the hilt, then puts his foot up and 
kicks the dummy in the chest to pull the blade back out. 


ROBBIE You or him? Him or you? Which is it gonna be? 
God or Satan? Christian Commandos? 


TRAINEES (Jicether) Him! 


NEW ANGLE - TRAINEES KNEELING IN PRAYER 

Silent prayer. Their rifles are still at the ready, held 
loosely leaning against their shoulders while their hands 
are joined in prayer. 


WORLEY /0..5.) Oh Lord, I saw you in a dream last night. 
| heard you speak. 


FULL-SHOT - POMP AND CEREMONY 

The same summer thunderstorm threatens. A group of 
men and women seated on folding chairs or on the 
ground in an area before a large old wooden building of 
the kind built as lodges and country recreation homes 
early in the century. Bleachers have been set up, and a 
red carpet laid out for a little pomp and ceremony: There 
is a large choir, an electric organ to back them up. Eddie 
Jim and his military squad are matched by a group of 
teenaged girls in modest cheerleader’s outfits. They are 
going to doa military drill with rifles, while the girls will 
do a version of football half-time drill with batons. All 
very innocent and American, and full of red, white and 
blue. And on the main dais, the centerpiece of this: the 
assembled leaders of the Pentecostal and Evangelical 
movements in the United States. There are, for the first 
time, a number of blacks among them. Some in robes 
and finery, others more modestly and conservatively 
dressed; some of the whites are peacock strange in white 
suits with much silver and gold: this is a rich crowd. 


WORLEY You said: Don't pray for Me! Organize! Organize 
a mighty Army of Christ! Organize souls for Christ, organize 
the reborn into the most powerful moral force this country 
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has ever seen. Sweep away the moral rot, clean the streets of 
the criminals, the killers, the child molesters, the left- 
wingers, the parasites and homosexuals in the schools, the 
baby killers, the bleeding hearts, and give power and light 
to healthy, right-minded family people. And I heard You, Lord 
Jesus! 


MILITARY DRILL 
The young men are neat, clean and very very good, slap- 
ping and twirling their weapons with ease and precision. 


ON THE GIRLS 
Marching and doing their pretty thing. 


THE DRILL TEAM 

Comes to a snappy end, facing the dais, and grounding 
their weapons with a smart thump. A salute to the men 
up there... 


FRENCH AND LOWRY 
They rise, clapping their hands over their heads; French 
notices something O.S. 


EDDIE JIM AND DRILL GUARD 
They execute a manual of arms. The aide is among them. 


LOWRY What do you think? 
FRENCH They scare the hell out of me. 
LOWRY Good. That's a beginning. 


GIRLS 
A flourish of batons. 


BOYS AND GIRLS TOGETHER 
Innocent and dedicated. 


ALL FIGHT FOR CHRIST! FIGHT FOR CHRIST! 
It is a great chant, rhythmic and hypnotic, and reminis- 
cent of another time when those same kind of sweet, dedi- 


caled, innocent, and idealistic faces chanted in the Holo- 
caust. 


CUT TO LATER: 

FRAME IS FULL OF SQUARE DANCERS, 

the women in long cotton-print skirts and white cotton- 
lace bodices, often cut surprisingly low; they are all ages 
and they are now racing to get in out of a sudden rain 
squall, the rain coming down heavy and hard: they run 
under a big three-pole tent, squealing with laughter and 
mock dismay. Inside are trestles with cold-food buffet 
and soft drinks, including a barrel of root beer. 


ON THE DANCERS (INCLUDING WORLEY) 


Standing just out of the pouring rain and looking out, try- 
ing to estimate how long it will last, all of them laughing, 
having a good time. 


ON THE COUNTRY FIDDLE BAND 

They are under a small square tarp rigged to keep the 
sun off them, right by the dance floor. They are having 
fun just playing country music, a bluegrass rouser, in 
spite of the rain, and even though the dance floor is 
empty. 


WORLEY AND LU ANN 
As some dancers move to reform their dance figures, 
he finds himself paired with her. 


ANOTHER ANGLE - EDDIE JIM AND THE TRAINEES 
Behind the open back of the tent, we see them in 
camouflage uniforms, carrying automatic weapons, ina 
Jeep fully armed with a .50-cal machine gun, racing up 
and running into the tent. Their faces are blackened for 
combat and their uniforms are sweaty and muddy from 
use. The men drive the jeep under the edge of the tent, 
honking and blinking headlights to get dancers to clear 
room. Good-natured joshing about these tough guys 
running from a little rain, etc. From the AD-LIB TALK we 
understand they are training, and the place where they 
have been training is a bog and is completely flooded 
out, and besides they're hungry and the women are 
prettier to look at than the men’s ugly faces, etc. All 
taken in stride. 


EDDIE JIM (70 a little girl) Honey, give me that stick, 
it's got a real sharp point on it, and I don’t want you hurtin’ 
yourself . . . 

He takes it from her gently, picks her up, and feeds her 
during the following . . . 


WORLEY AND LU ANN 

As the figure of the dance being called forces Worley out 
from under the tent into the rain, he slips; she rushes to 
grab his hand and their partners whirl away; he pulls her 
back out of the rain into the tent. Then, by mutual un- 
spoken agreement, they step out of the dance. 


WORLEY | 'm all elbows and knees and | forgot which was 
which. 

LU ANN No, you're good. 

WORLEY Well, thank you! 


LU ANN | didn’t say elegant. You're like a clumsy kid on 
roller skates havin’ a real good time . . . 


WORLEY More like a truck and my brakes out. 
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Worley starts to take her back to his wild dancing, but she 
stops him. . . 


LU ANN Can't dance, Worley. You're too much for me. I 
just don’t feel so hot. 


WORLEY What's the matter? You want to sit down? 
LU ANN Yes. I do. Gosh. Got all dizzy there .. . 


Worley signals Eddie Jim. A big thing is made of taking 
care of Lu Ann. She has always been so strong and such 
3 forceful leader that a hush falls over everyone, though 
the fiddle band goes on. They move her toward a car 
that is brought up . . . PAN the WORRIED FACES as she 
is moved along, smilingly protesting the fuss . . . 


LU ANN (Cont.) | don’t know what this is all about, I'm 
just fine. Go on, you all have a good time, I just ate some- 
thing or something . . . I'm not going to some quack . . . 


Her legs give way and she abruptly sits down on the 
fender of a car. She laughs weakly, embarrassed. People 
gather around, concerned. 


LU ANN (Cot.) Gosh. | really feel lousy . .. 


WORLEY (Holding her head between his hands) We'll 
ask God to take away this feeling — 


The faces reflect in CUTS a sudden intensification of teel- 
ing. Lu Ann grows quiet: everyone expects something 
great. Worley looks inio her eyes . .. SOUND GOES 
VERY QUIET. 


WORLEY (Con/.) (Massaging ber neck) This isn’t your 
neck. It's God’s neck now, just give it over to God. Let Him 
take it with His healing spirit. It's God's neck, God's back, give 
your body to God. . . 


A very sensual kind of healing prayer. Hypnotic . . . it goes 
on until. . . 


LU ANN Well. It’s gone! I've just never been sick! It’s gone! 


A kind of gentle joy spreads among them. They move to 
embrace, to touch her, who has been cured by the spirit. 
Something of the divine power still lingers in her and by 
touching and embracing her they can be touched by the 
spirit of God. A mystical moment. She weeps. And leans 
on Worley. 

French is watching... 


INSERT - LETTER-OPENING MACHINE ~- DAY 

It is ina large room full of mail-opening and sorting oper- 
ations. A ton of mail in sacks is opened by machine and 
ranks of women volunteers. CAMERA FOLLOWS ONE 


LETTER as itis seized out of a pile of mail, sorted onto a 
moving, belt that takes it to “CONTRIBUTIONS,” where a 
woman grabs handfuls of letters and drops them into a 
letter-opening machine that slits them open. At a long 
desk, others take out the contents, sometimes cash, 
sometimes checks, which they time-stamp, log, sort and 
pigeon-hole. A SUPE RVISOR roves behind the women, 
who work fast and hard and silently. In front of each is a 
computer terminal into which they enter the information 
on each check and transaction. WE HAVE CENTERED 
UPON ONE LETTER as a WOMAN pulls it open and 
pulls out a check. She props the check up on a plastic 
stand and begins to type into the computer. 


ON SCREEN: She types in: 


ST. LOUIS BANK OF COMMERCE 
ACCT: 105 567 0348 

DATE: OCT 21 1981 

RCVD: OCT 24 9:21AM 

TO: WORLEY ABBOTT (RTE GEN ACCT) 
SIGN: JUNE FIEDLER 

AMT: S... 


The typing stops. We HEAR 


A SCREAM! 

The woman is screaming, although in the general din you 
can hardly hear her: the supervisor crosses to her. They 
look O.S. at check. The supervisor begins to SCREAM! 


SUPERVISOR It's a joke. But process it anyway. 


COMPUTER SCREEN 
Missing information is typed in: 


AMT: $10,000,000.00 
Appropriate words for TRW credit check input. We see: 


COMPUTER PRINTOUT 
Incredible speed as it spits out results. 


FULLER ANGLE 
BOOKKEEPER to Lowry. 


BOOKKEEPER The check is good. 
LOWRY Who is she? 


COMPUTER SCREEN: 
JUNE FIEDLER 

101 SUNNYVALE LN 

ST. LOUIS, MO (ZIP) 

CALL TO TESTIFY: 9/30/80 


ON AIR W/WORLEY: 9/30/80 

HEALING RAY: ORVAL SON 14 YRS DIAG UNKNOWN 
FOLO UP MAIL: JESUS HEALER KIT 

NO PHONE FOLO UP 


INT. LOWRY’S OFFICE - CLOSE-UP - LOWRY - DAY 
He's on the phone. 


LOWRY (/1:/0 phone) Miss Fiedler? This is the Reverend 
Lowry of the Gospel Truth Church. 

MISS JUNE (0.5.) The what church? 

LOWRY (Continuing; into phone) Worley Abbott? 

MISS JUNE Oh, yes, Worley! We all love Worley! 


LOWRY We received your offering, Miss Fiedler. Praise the 
Lord! 


MISS JUNE Oh yes, amen! He cured Orval. It's, well, it is a 
miracle. | tried to call the doctors to tell them. But—God 
gave him back to me and that’s the important thing. 


LOWRY (/7:/0 phone) Praise the Lord! Miss Fiedler . . . 
MISS JUNE (0.5.) Yes? 


LOWRY We'd like to invite you to join our gospel hour and 
join us to thank the Lord for the blessing He has laid on you. 


MISS JUNE You want me on the program? I just don't 
know... 





CUT TO: 

EXT. THE GENERALS HOUSE - DAY 

ON A SENTRY 

He is saluting, wearing white gloves: cars are passing him 
into a long drive through a chain-link gate leading to a 
huge old graceful house. This is a rich suburb of a Mid- 
western city, but here the Southern flavor is strong. The 
house is either quite old and huge with gables and 
mansard roof of shingles, or it is Phoenix modern, ram- 
bling one-story, white stone roof, three-car garage. Old 
Glory flies from a flagpole out front. Men in drab prison 
garb with a spit-and-polish guard carrying a shotgun are 
gardening, stealing surreptitious looks at the arriving 
guests. In short, it looks like the commandant’s house al 
the Panama Canal, or any other overseas military post. 


AT THE FRONT OF THE HOUSE 

As a car pulls away, and guests move toward the tront 
door, Eddie Jim drives the limo into place and leaps out. 
After a moment, Lowry, who arranged this meeting, gets 
out as well. Lu Ann, like the other women, wears desigfi- 
er clothes; women here, however, emphasize breasts; 
there is much bouffant hair, and makeup is pronounced; 
we are somewhere between Nancy Reagan and Las 
Vegas. The men are dressed in dark suits. There is no 


drinking. There are servants: they are enlisted men in 
civilian clothes, but their crewcuts, their age and their 
stiff-necked carriage identify them for what they are. 
Eddie Jim lets Lu Ann and Worley out of the car... 
French, the Jack Valenti of the right wing, is right there. 


FRENCH Reverend, Miss Abbott, I’m David French. We're 
real glad you could come . . . Miss Abbott, | want you to come 
along and meet General Ingersoll’s wife. There's a meeting in 
the library for the menfolk . . . 


He's escorting them up the steps and through the front 
door, through which we can see a few people giving 
coats to servants, shaking hands, etc. .. . Lu Ann is look- 
ing around, open in her curiosity, and unaccustomed to 
playing a subordinate woman's role. Worley, tall, looking 
awkward and powertul in his expensive suit that doesn't 
fit him, strides torward. As always, he claims new territo- 
ry for his own... 


MEANWHILE, we are HEARING STUFF LIKE: 


THE SENATOR’S WIFE She is, she’s sweet. You're so 
lucky to have the Army, we can't find help in Washington, 
they don’t want to work. They're the new generation, they just 
want to hang around and smoke marijuana. 


MRS. INGERSOLL Why don't you have them arrested, 
that’s what I do. 


ON LU ANN 
Another burst of LAUGHTER from the men in the library. 
She wishes she were there . . . she checks her watch. 


INT. LIBRARY - THE GENERALS HOUSE - DAY 

Men. No smoking and no cottee. It’s a library but no 
books in it have ever been read: the largest shelf and 
display space is reserved for guns and trophies, includ- 
ing a gigantic stuffed polar bear in one corner, rising 
high above them all, one paw stretched forward as 
though to bless them. The Senator is in a group under 
this paw, while Worley sits with the General and several 
others, near but separate. All this is very easy and con- 
versational, so you don't really know how crazy the Gen- 
eral is until it slowly sinks in what he’s saying. Mean- 
while, Worley hasn't been really listening: he’s trying to 
see what's happening here at the summit, as it were. 


THE GENERAL Money is over, we won't use it anymore. 
In Washington, they are hooking up the government com- 
puters and linking in with business computers so you'll just 
take your credit card, which will use your Social Security 
number. When you're born they'll give you that number and 
with that card you buy, you sell, and it all goes through the 
computer. No money changes hands. The computer controls 
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where you go to school, what job you're going to get; if you 
lose that card, you won't exist, you can’t live. So they'll im- 
plant it under the skin, so you can’t lose it, a tiny little silicon 
chip, I.B.M. and the Japs, they got the technology now. Under 
the skin. Right here under the skin of the forehead. It’s all in 
the Bible! The Mark of the Beast. “And He causeth all, small 
and great, rich and poor, to receive the Mark in their fore- 
heads. And no man shall buy or sell, save he had that Mark 
or the number of his name in the name of the Beast.” That's 
in Revelations. I.B.M. and the Japs—they're getting it ready 
now. “And they shall drink of the wine of the wrath of God, 
and the smoke of their torment shall rise up and up forever, 
whosoever shall receive the Mark of the Beast . . .” It’s anoth- 
er sign. 


WORLEY ()r)) General, I'm a Christian, too. 


FRENCH (Moving in) General, can | borrow Reverend 
Abbott a minute? (Jaking Worley aside) 


WORLEY Thank you for that. Where's Lu Ann? 


FRENCH (Amused; liking him) The military mind and 
mouth. The Senator saw you suffering and took pity—Sena- 
tor? Worley Abbott. 


lhe Senator doesnt stand up, so Worley sits down: a little 


fencing for equal footing or dominance here. 


THE SENATOR Reverend. | watched you talk about 
Washington politics. “That's the whore that sitteth upon the 
waters,” you said. Is that the Bible? 


WORLEY (Amused) The whore of Babylon, that’s what the 
Bible says. But | don’t think you were mentioned by name. 


THE SENATOR (Laughs) We'd like to see the church 


more involved in government. 
WORLEY | thought that was against the Constitution. 


THE SENATOR Constitution is like the Bible; you can 
find something in there to prove anything. 

FRENCH Lawyers live off explaining it like ministers live 
off the Bible. 

THE SENATOR David, why don’t you let us talk together 


alone? 
French nods and leaves, unoffended. 


THE SENATOR ((07/.) You think you can organize the 
Christians into an army? 


WORLEY 0h, | don’t know. The Baptists think the Episco- 
palians are Romans and snobs, the Methodists think the Uni- 
tarians don’t even believe in God, the Presbyterians are 
embarrassed by Pentecostalists and the Pentecostalists think 
all the rest of them are going straight to hell. 


THE SENATOR They sound like Democrats. 


WORLEY They're all God's people. 
LU ANN /0.5.) Can we have all of your attention? 


They turn to see. 


THEIR POV 
In the door is Lu Ann. Beside her are Mrs. Ingersoll and 
other women... embarassed: Lu Ann is pushing the 


envelope in this men’s world . . . 


MRS. INGERSOLL (4po/ovelic) We're making the house 
tour, and Mrs. Abbott wanted to know if the men would like to 
come along? 


LU ANN Come 077, you men! 


A moment: they wouldn't, especially, but somehow it’s too 


awkward to refuse. They begin to rise, hearty and uncon- 
VINCING... 


THE HOUSE TOUR - VARIOUS MOVING SHOTS 

As the group moves through the various rooms. This 
should be a production designer's dream, not because of 
extravagance, because this needs to be as ordinary as 
possible, but because each detail and room tell a story. 
The truly bizarre nature of the General - and by extension 
the people around him - is cloaked in the ordinary. We 
must not reach for the bizarre but let it seep out. 


LU ANN Gorgeous, gorgeous, gorgeous. Everything is just 
super gorgeous. 


THE SENATOR (Over bis shoulder) Where'd this come 


from, General? This saber? 


MRS. INGERSOLL Oh, that? The Pacific, | think. Did 


you ever see so many things for killing? (She giggles) 
The Senator isnt listening. 
LU ANN This is gorgeous. 


Worley gives her a warning look. She giggles but gets it 
under control. She links her arm with the Senator’. . . 


WOMAN Where do you get the paper flowers? I love them! 
LU ANN Senator. Do you believe? 
THE SENATOR Believe? Oh, you mean in God? 


LU ANN (Laughing al him) See what | mean? You want God's 
man in the White House. You don't even know who God is. 


THE SENATOR (Can your husband teach me? 
Worley is watching and listening like a hawk. . . 


LU ANN It isn't like arithmetic, Senator. You got to have 
the need. Like a hungry heart. | don’t know if your heart is 
hungry enough . . . (Back fo the four) \t’s just exquisite! 


Honey, isn't it just gorgeous? 


Worley is looking at her for signs of sarcasm. 


ON DOORS OPENING 

We are looking out from a room that has just been 
opened: we see the reactions of the people betore we 
see what they are reacting to. The casual admiration and 
general conversation stops: they are surprised but too 
polite to show it. 


THE GENERAL It's chilly in here, so we won't stay long. 
THE SENATOR’S WIFE \\ ist @ pretty, pretty room. 
THE GENERAL This is @ real special treat, we don’t often 


bring people down here to visit. But she always liked compa- 
ny. Marge’s mom. 





REVERSE - DOT’'S ROOM 

A smallish room they can't all fit into. It has walnut panel: 
ing and is very cold from refrigeration: in the center, on 
a comfortable bed with designer linen, decorated pillows 
and Snoopy doll, is Mrs. Ingersoll’s ancient mother, 
frozen, waiting for the Second Coming, and the raising of 
the dead. They are very quiet, but one can't tell whether 
from astonishment, embarrassment or simple respect for 
the dead. 


THE SENATOR’S WIFE \\ell, it’s real pretty. 
THE GENERAL (//e bigs bis wife) We've got a standby 
diesel power plant so if the electricity goes out she’s still sate. 
Lu Ann looks at Worley who glowers a warning. 


THE SENATOR We'll, it's a real family sentiment to have 


her with you for the last trump. 
FRENCH Maybe the Reverend would say a word. 


Lu Ann by now is trying desperately to restrain the giggles 
that are fast becoming paroxysms of uncontrollable 
laughter. Worley tries to ignore it... 


WORLEY General... Marge... (Warning glare al Lu 
Ann) He is not a God of the dead but of the living. The hour 
iscoming ... soon, oh Lord! ... when Thy daughter . . . 


THE GENERAL “Dot.” Her name is Dot. 


WORLEY Dot shall hear the voice of the Son of God: and 
they that hear shall live. 


By now Lu Ann ts laughing helplessly; it is too crowded for 


her to get lo the door, and she just gives up and bouts. 
Everyone ignores ber 


ALL TOGETHER Aiien' 


CUT TO: 

INT. LIMOUSINE — NIGHT (MOVING SHOT) 

Eddie Jim keeps low protile, driving. Worley, rigid with 
anger; Lu Ann silent beside him. They drive tor a while. 
Lu Ann is still trying to stitle the laughter, which as the 
scene unlolds we will begin to teel has a hysterical 
edge - something is working inside Lu Ann... 


CUT TO: 

EXT. THEIR HOUSE - NIGHT 

The limo drives up. Eddie Jim races around to let them 
out. Lu Ann gets out and starts tor the house betore real- 
izing Worley has not gotten out. She stops and taces 
him. 


LU ANN Worley, | sorry. 
WORLEY (Come on, Eddie Jim. 


LU ANN Worley. .. forgive me, please. | didn’t mean to do 
it, | just couldn't help it. How can you keep a straight face? 
The Senator seems okay, but the General. What are you going 
to do about him? 


WORLEY fildie Jim... 
LU ANN Worley? You gonna just drive around all night? 


Worley gets out of the limousine and walks into the house... 


INT. HOUSE — NIGHT 
They enter. She kisses him. He is silent and stitt. The kiss 
didn't do the job. 


LU ANN What do you want from them anyway, Worley? 
Evervbody already loves vou, what do you want to make some 
two-bit politician President for? You're the only one of them 
worth saving, vou know that? You know, you ought to run. 
You underestimate vour powers. (Giggles) Imagine me in the 
White House! All those political wives. They all look like their 
faces hurt, from smiling by their man. And their feet. | don’t 
know what to say to those people. “What do you do?” | sup- 
pose they get briefed by the C.L.A. I'd hate that. | hope you 
would. No. You'd love it. You won't forgive me. You have to 
admit those people are pretty ridiculous. 


WORLEY Listen, Lu Ann. What's goin’ on here? (Realizes) 
You went to the doctor, 


LU ANN [1d like to smoke a cigarette. Isn't that stupid. | 
haven't smoked in my whole lite, except in high school I tried 
it and | threw up, and just the same, it didn’t make any dif- 
ference, vou do everything right and the same terrible things 


happen to you that happen... (She stops. in the grip of 


some hidden terror) 
WORLEY Ile. Lu Ann! 
LU ANN What happened to that old woman? Worley? Do 
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you like this house? I was thinking walking through that 
house that was their whole life right there, the phony flowers 
and all the guns and knives, and their fear of death so great 
they got that poor old thing frozen. Look at this! This is our 
whole life, all this sfz/f- I just realize it doesn’t mean any- 
thing. | hate it. 


WORLEY Honey... 
LU ANN | do! What did I bother with it all for? 


She begins an orgy of destruction. Picks up vases and 
smashes them. 


WORLEY That's enough, now just quit... 


LU ANN Don’t tell me what to do in my own house. If] 
want to burn it down, I will. I will! 


On the idea of burn she has a new notion and heads for 
the kitchen. Worley suddenly realizes and races after 
her... 


INT. KITCHEN - NIGHT 

Lu Ann races in, smashes pots, china, etc. Smashes a 
bottle of oil over the range and turns on the gas. The oil 
begins to burn... Worley enters . .. 


WORLEY Listen, Lu Ann... 


She kicks and fights him as he turns off the gas, which she 
turns right back on. He gets a fire extinguisher and puts 
out the flaming oil . . . She turns the gas on again, but the 
pilot is out and the gas just runs. He grabs her around the 
waist and wrestles her out, gets the gas off, but when he 
turns to face her she is gone again. 


INT. BEDROOM - NIGHT 
As he enters. She slams the door to the bathroom. We 
HEAR the SMASHING OF THINGS. 


WORLEY You're gonna hurt yourself . . . 


LU ANN (0.5.) (From inside) What do you care? Get out 
of here! 


It is suddenly silent. He is more afraid than ever. 
WORLEY What are you doing, Lu Ann? 


He smashes the door in. 


INT. BATHROOM - NIGHT 

Lu Ann sits naked amidst the broken stuff, shampoo, 
bath powder, etc. A piece of glass is sticking out of her 
arm, and blood gushes down and pours off her fingers 
onto the mess on the floor. She looks at him with silent 
rebuke as though this were all his fault. 


LU ANN Don't touch me. 


WORLEY We got to get the glass out, Lu Ann. We got to 
stop the bleeding. 


LU ANN Why’ 


Bult she doesn't resist as be comes to ber. She watches his 


face as he removes glass, then washes and bandages her. 


WORLEY ‘in tryin’ to help you. 
LU ANN | know you are. 


She stares at him, tears beginning to come down her 
cheeks, a sad, sad little girl. . . 
LU ANN ((077/.) You understand me. Thank you for putting 


up with me. I'm sorry, the trouble | make for you. I could never 
live that life... I'm real scared, Worley. | need you. 


WORLEY What's wrong? What's happened? 

LU ANN The doc... the doctor said. The doctor said . . . | 
didn’t want to bother you. 

The word “cancer” stands unspoken between them. 


WORLEY You said he said it was just food poison. Hey! 
Why did you want to keep that to yourself? (He holds her) 


LU ANN It's in my liver. There's a lot of it. It's alive inside 
me, Worley. How could God plant something alive inside 
your body, to eat you up from inside? 


WORLEY 0h, boy. 
LU ANN It'll be all right, though. I'm going to fight it. 
WORLEY You trust the doctor? 


LU ANN Yeah, | think so. He was really upset, you could 
tell. He couldn't hardly say it. 1 feel all right, most of the 
time, that’s the funny part. Worley? Don't you think it could 
be a test from God? Of our love? Because | count on you. If 
that’s what it is, it’s a gift from Jesus, isn’t it, Worley? To show 
us our love. That's wonderful! Oh, thank you, Jesus! Thank 
vou, God! Worley! Hold me! Isn't it wonderful? Don’t you feel 
it? The current of God running right through you! 


WORLEY Ssshhh! Just try to feel God moving in your heart, 
moving in your body . . . 


LU ANN \es! 


A very sensual kind of healing prayer. They're going to 


make love. 
CLOSE - WORLEY 


WORLEY Heal Thy servant Lu Ann. He will, Lu Ann. He 
will. | can hear Him. 


CUT TO: 
INT. CONGRESSIONAL HEARING ROOM - DAY 





The familiar scene. Senators and aides on the dais; TV 
cameras, press, aides moving about, shuffling papers. 
Our Senator is at the committee table, but takes no part 
until later: he is keeping a low profile. 


SENATOR FISKIN .. . he pays no taxes, his home is tax- 
free, and his revenue which is known to be in excess of 50 
million dollars per year is untaxed. How is that? 


LOWRY We none of us own anything. 
SENATOR BRANNON But you live like rich men. 


LOWRY | live like a slave of God, Senator Brannon. | don’t 
own anything any more than anybody else does—Nobody 
lives forever and Standard Oil is still with us, so I guess the 
original Rockefeller had it on loan like the rest of us. It's all 
God's and the minute He doesn’t want me to have the use of 
it, He'll take it away. 





The Senator—our Senator—leans forward and takes 
charge, carefully concealing bis partisanship: this is get- 
ting Worley off the hook. 


THE SENATOR There are those who say your prayer 
meetings are circuses. They say your television shows are 
shallow and not religious at all. They say you don’t use them 
to worship God, you use them to package yourself like a prod- 
uct, that Worley Abbott is a personality, an entertainer. They 
say Reverend Abbott's church is nothing but a tax dodge to 
cover Worley Abbott's jet airplane. 


LOWRY God gave us our jet airplane. We have great costs 
and expenses. It costs close to a million dollars to put on a 
prayer meeting like the one we had in Senator Brannon’s 
home city last month, where we had close to 200,000 people 
come to worship and pledge and take Jesus in their hearts. | 
don’t think the Senator was there. 


SENATOR BRANNON (/as/ily seizing the micro- 
phone) | want to say clearly that I respect the Christian belief 
and faith of your church members. I just think you as the 
leaders are setting Christian faith backwards. 


WORLEY /0.5.) Well, | hope so, Senator. 


EVERYONE TURNS TO SEE: 
Worley makes an entrance. 


WORLEY (Cov/.) I'd like to set Christian faith back— 
back about 2,000 years! 


He takes control, dominating proceedings as always. . . 
It’s quotable and the 1V cameras are all alight. 


WORLEY (Cov/.) (Coming through crowd) May God be 
heard in these chambers? 


An argument escalates, and voices say both “Yes” and 
“Nay” among the committee members and their lawyers. 


WORLEY (Cov/.) | didn't come to answer your questions. 
You have no right to question a man’s way of worshipping his 
God. But I’m a lawful man, and your subpoena says to come 
be here, and I'm here. . . 


He falls to his knees and begins to pray! 

Legal counsel buzzes; the senators are in a desperate 
quandary: the TV is right there. Can they defy the law 
and alienate their liberal voters: or order him to quit 
praying on government property, and lose the Chris 
ltians? Consternation: senators rise to leave, are seized 
by their aides and urged to sit back down; some people 
begin to kneel to pray with Worley; legal counsel dodges 
around, cops begin to move to eject the praying people: 
in short, it’s general uproar. 

In the center, oblivious to the uproar, Worley prays 
serenely. 


THE SENATOR COOLLY MOVES - AND KNEELS BE- 
SIDE HIM. CAMERAS FLASH AND ROLL! 


CLOSE TWO-SHOT - SENATOR AND WORLEY 

Their glance is swift and almost imperceptible, but some- 
thing passes between them. Worley’s fleeting smile says 
he’s chalking up another soul for Christ. Worley does not 
see the Senator's. The Senator's smile might reflect 
contidence that he’s nailed down Worley’s endorsement. 


CUT TO: 

INT. ASTRODOME - WIDE ANGLE (SLOW CRANK) 
REPRISE: Faces screaming, distorted into beastlike ugli- 
ness by a wide-angle lens, expressing their fear. Past 
them, we can see Worley being pulled down into the 
crowd, the gunman standing over him with the gun 
aimed straight into his tace. 


INT. HOTEL ROOM - CLOSE ON WORLEY - EARLY 
MORNING 

Now it is Worley sitting up into CAMERA, dreaming the 
nightmare Lu Ann dreamed earlier. As SHOT WIDENS, 
we see Eddie Jim is there, shaking him awake. Eddie Jim, 
like a bodyguard should, sleeps in the next room when 
they're traveling: he has heard Worley in the grip of 
nightmare. 


EDDIE JIM Hey. Hey. You're okay. You okay? 


WORLEY (Half in the nightmare) Lu Ann? Eddie Jim? 
What are you doin’ here? Where's . . . ? Oh, boy. Sorry. Where 
are we? 


EDDIE JIM Still in Washington. Quarter of five, almost 
time to get up anyway. 


WORLEY Oh. (Si/fing up) Time to raise big dust. 
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EDDIE JIM Lowry called and said he's on his way over with 
French. 


WORLEY You ever notice how all these hotels smell the 


same? 


INT. HOTEL BATHROOM - EARLY MORNING 

Worley stares at himself in the bathroom mirror. He is 
still undressed. He examines his face: gaunt, tired. He 
tries a gallant smile. 


WORLEY (70 himself in mirror) God loves you, and Pm 
Irvin’. 


There is the SOUND of LAUGHTER, half smothered, a 
woman's laughter, unmistakably erotic, heard through 
the walls, from another room. It arrests him; the smile 
goes. He just looks at himself in the mirror, hearing the 
sound of human relationships in the night, underscoring 
his loneliness. The phone begins to RING. He ignores it. 
Eddie Jim picks it up in the other room. 


EDDIE JIM /0.5.) Send him up. 


Worley listens to that distant female laughter through the 
walls. 


AT DOOR 
Eddie Jim opens it to let French in. Lowry is with him. 


FRENCH The Senator thought it went real good. The only 
thing he thought sounded a little funny was about the Rocke- 
fellers only having their money on loan. He thought that 
sounded socialist. 


French has been advancing into the suite looking for Wor- 
ley and finally finds him in the bathroom, which he starts 
fo enter until he realizes Worley is sitting on the pot. A\a 
Lyndon Johnson, Worley continues with the interview 


from the throne, while French stands just outside with his 


back to the door. Worley is oblivious. 

FRENCH ((07)/.) Oh, Jesus, oh, sorry! 

WORLEY Morning Lowry, Mr. French. You want some break- 
fast? Eddie Jim, you want to order us up some breaktast? 


HOLD ON FRENCH 


FRENCH Reverend Abbott, | wonder if we could be alone? 
WORLEY (7) Lowry) You know what it’s about? 
LOWRY | hive a general idea. 


WORLEY We don't have secrets. You don't understand that 
vet, do you? 


FRENCH | want vou to say ves to what I’m going to ask. If 


vou sav no, | don't want anyone to know I even asked the 
question. 


WORLEY Ekiddie Jim. if | say no to the man, do you even 
care if he asked a question? 

EDDIE JIM (Enjoying it) If you say no, boss, the question 
never got asked. 


WORLEY (Grinning al French) \ know, it’s hard tor an 
unbeliever. Mavbe you'd ought to of sent the other kid. He's 
beginning to understand. 


French thinks for a moment, and decides he’s got to take 
the risk. 

FRENCH [t's me that's asking. The Senator doesn't know 
about... 


WORLEY You think Eddie Jim and me believe you would 
act on your own? So don’t let's play pretend the Senator don’t 
know. 

FRENCH | |... we could have you appointed a special dele- 
gate to the convention. |... we would like you to nominate 
the Senator as a candidate for President. 


WORLEY (Grining) Vm not sure | heard a question. 
EDDIE JIM | did. 

WORLEY (7) Lowry) What about you? 

LOWRY | think we should do it. 


WORLEY You made a deal, Lowry? What's the price? Don’t 
tell me. | don’t want to know. Is it good for the church? 


LOWRY You always wanted a voice for God in national 
affairs. You've got it. 

WORLEY (7) /rench) Tell the Senator I'd like to talk to him 
personally. 


FRENCH Joes that mean you'll do it? 


WORLEY No. It means | want to pray with the Senator, for 
his Presidential soul. Eddie Jim, let's order up some breakfast. 


He rips toilet paper off the roll... 


CUT TO: 

INT. TV CONTROL ROOM 

The monitors, etc. A director counts down and signals . . . 
one of the pictures goes on the air: Worley in standard 
talk-show format, sitting at a desk, a couch by his side. 
The picture on the air as we come into the scene is a 
commercial: an ornate Bible is being given away as a 
free gift to those who participate in the organizing cam- 
paign for the Armies of Christ. Send in $100.00. Get 
your free Bible. And now: Worley! 


CLOSE - WORLEY 


He looks tired and his manner is a little plastic and prac- 
ticed: something a little phony creeping in. 


WORLEY We got a great show for you tonight! God gave us 
a guest you are going to enjoy. We got a report on our crusade 
in Oakland. 243,000 people came out to worship Jesus; it was 
a great outpouring of the spirit. 





ANOTHER ANGLE 

We see this image now on a TV SCREEN on a set ina 
slightly darkened room. Worley and a group of shirt- 
sleeved men are sitting doing a critique of a videotape. 


WORLEY Sve, he looks tired. 


VIDEO EXPERT #1 You know he’s better when he’s mov- 
ing around, on your feet is better. 


VIDEO EXPERT #2 ‘he lighting is real flat; raise the key 
and drop the fill a little; it'll give his face character. You want 
to bring out the lines, so he looks wise. 


WORLEY He looks like tired old meat in the case. 
VIDEO EXPERTS (\ariows!)) They don't want him to be 


too much of a person; they're looking for someone who is 
perfection, God-like in his power, serene in his secure vision, 
someone they can trust, someone a little bigger than life. 
They want him to look prosperous. 


WORLEY | look like a damn poodle they shaved and shoved 
into that suit. 


ON DIRECTOR 
DIRECTOR (Pointing O.S8.) Let's do it on the air... 


WORLEY IN STUDIO (TIME HAS PASSED) 
A little better: still in the suit... 


WORLEY Have we got a great show for you tonight. . . 


ON THE VIDEO EXPERTS WATCHING THROUGH WIN- 
DOW 
VIDEO EXPERT #1 | think that’sit... 


VIDEO EXPERT #2 He squints when he tries to read the 
teleprompter. He's better ad lib. 


VIDEO EXPERT #1 He gets a little too original; he never 


knows what he's going to say until he's heard what he said. 


ON WORLEY 


WORLEY .... will you give a big hand and welcome for 
Miz June Fiedler of St. Louis, Missourah. 


JUNE FIEDLER 

appears: a strapping, ungainly, bony and homely woman 
in her late 70s. She moves up trom the tront row of 
seats, leaving a woman who has clearly accompanied her 
there. The woman holds their purses, coats, and a little 
Yorkshire terrier in her lap. APPLAUSE. 


WORLEY ((o7//.) Miz June, Praise the Lord, you're with us 
tonight. 


MISS JUNE 0h), ves. I'm glad to be here. 


WORLEY On September 30th it was raining, it was dark in 
St. Louis, and June was down in the dumps. The misery index 
was all the way out in the blackest black zone. Is that right? 


MISS JUNE That is right. | don't like to think about it 
except for what happened. 

WORLEY Now what happened was both rare and mysteri- 
ous and common as mud: God threw a miracle! June wasn't 
in just a mood, you know. She wasn't just a little sad and out 
of sorts. The one being on earth who meant a thing to Miz 
June was dying, and God came that night and healed that 
person and gave him back to June as good as gold! Praise the 
Lord! ... 


APPLAUSE! 


WORLEY ((Co7/.) Miz June has given us a gift in memory 
of that night. And this gift is a miracle He has given to the 
church, because Miz June is a very wealthy woman. Would | 
be accurate in describing you as wealthy? 

MISS JUNE (4//er an embarrassed pause) | don't like to 
talk about it. 

WORLEY Miz June, ladies and gentlemen. Now her gift was 
very special and it came in so quiet we had to check back to 
find out who and why—because Miz June knows her Bible: 
“when you give, let not your left hand know what your 
right hand is doing, that it be in secret and thy Father, the 
Lord, shall reward you openly!”—Matthew 6:1. But we're 
going to share Miz June's secret gift, because it is a glory of 
the Lord! A check for 10... million. . . dollars! 


GASPS, APPLAUSE 


WORLEY ((Cov/.) (Continuing; producing check) Can 
you zero in on this so the people can see on TV? You'll only 
see that once in your lifetime. And it’s a gift to God from Miz 
June! Praise God! 

MISS JUNE | don't need it. 

WORLEY Let's pray for Orval... where is Orval! He could- 
n'tbe here... 


MISS JUNE Orval? Orval? (Shes calling out of frame. 
and Worley turns to see) 
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ON JUNE'S COMPANION AND AUDIENCE 
As the YORKSHIRE TERRIER answers his mistress’s Call 
and races into her arms. 


WORLEY’S FACE 

As applause and laughter rise. His further astonishment 
WHEN IT DOESN'T MAKE ANY DIFFERENCE! They love 
the idea of God saving the dog! 


INT. CONTROL ROOM - POV 
Worley seen THROUGH GLASS and ON MONITORS. 
Making the best of it, holding the dog up for applause. 


CUT TO: 

INT. CONTROL ROOM - LATER 

The various directors, staff people, video experts, elc., 
including SARAH . . . Worley is storming through. .. 


WORLEY Whio let this happen? Didn't anybody check on 
anything except if the check was good? The whole bunch is 
fired! Now! Pack up and get out! What am I doin’ with make- 
up and all anyway? 

TECHNICIAN You mean everybody’ 

WORLEY Why not? What makes you special? 


TECHNICIAN [1m union. So's he. You got to give two weeks 
notice and four weeks severance and . . . 

WORLEY (/nidicating experts) The rest of them aren't 
union and they can make deep tracks or I'll fringe their 
benefits! 

And he is gone. Sarah looks at them mildly: 

SARAH You heard him. Pack up your things. (She exis) 
VIDEO EXPERT Jesus Christ. 


TECHNICIAN There but for the grace of God goes Jesus 
Christ, you mean? 


CUT TO: 

INT. HOSPITAL ROOM ~- DAY 

As Lu Ann finishes an infusion via I.V., which is being 
removed. She is weak and sick from chemotherapy. The 
DOCTOR is checking her out. 


DOCTOR That's the last one of those in this series. You'll 
begin to recover from the medicine in a few days, and we 
ought to see the tumor shrink . . . How do vou feel now? 

LU ANN 0h, boy. It must cost a lot, medicine that makes 
you feel this bad. 


DOCTOR Just bear with it. 


The DOOR BURSTS OPEN and Worley and Eddie Jim 
enter, full of energy. 


WORLEY \M\y old grandmother used to say when you're 
down and blue, and life is like the inside of an old sweatsock, 
do something, even if it's wrong. 


They get Lu Ann oul of bed. Shes too weak to resist. 
LU ANN What is it? What's he doing? 


WORLEY Doctor, doctor! When she’s cured, you gonna take 
the credit? 


And he wheels ber out of the room . . . 
INT. HOSPITAL CORRIDOR - DAY 


LU ANN Where we goin’? They ain't lettin’ me go... 


WORLEY 0h, just put yourself in God's good hands and 
let go, Lu Ann... 


He’s leaning over and noisily, welly kissing her neck and 
pushing at breakneck speed at the same time. Despite her 
sickness, she is giggling like a little girl. . . Eddie Jim is 
happy to see the boss so happy . - 


WORLEY ((ov/.) (Kissing game) You like to be kissed 
there? 


LU ANN No. 

WORLEY There’ 

LU ANN No. 

WORLEY Here’ 

LU ANN No. 

WORLEY You ire certainly damn picky about kisses. 


And wheels the wheelchair through a door with stained- 
glass gothic windows: the hospital nondenominational 
chapel. 


INT. CHAPEL - DAY 

It is set up for Protestant service and is full of church 
people, who all turn, smile, and cheer Lu Ann and Wor- 
ley as they move up the aisle. 

WORLEY (4 cowboy shout) Heeeoooowheee! 

ALL Praise the Lord! 

LU ANN (Absolutely delighted) What are you all doin’? 


They arrive to face Manion below the pulpit. He holds a 
Bible. 


WORLEY Does anyone here know why me and Lu Ann 
should not be joined in holy wedlock? 


LU ANN (Laughing) We're already married. 
WORLEY We're reborn, let's reaffirm our love and commit- 








ment in ovr new lives, and get remarried. Anyone know why 
not? Then unzip your lip, or forever keep it zipped! 


Lu Ann is truly happy. 
WORLEY (Cov/.) Reverend Manion, do your stuff. 
MANION Dearly beloved, we are met here today before 


God to join this couple in holy matrimony . . . 


CUT TO: 

TWO-SHOT - WORLEY AND LU ANN - LATER 

He kneels to be able to kiss her. She is weeping. The 
ceremony is over and everyone is talking and laughing, 
WORLEY Thank you, God, for giving me back my Lu Ann! 
ALL Amen! 

And now he begins to move the wheelchair out through 
the mob. HOLD CAMERA DOWN TO LU ANN’S LEVEL 
as people kiss and touch and etc.; confetti rains down 
through SHOT. 

FRENCH (Good luck, Miss Abbott. 

OTHERS (\arious!y) God bless you! | know God's going 
to make you well! (E/c.) 


AND THEN: 
She confronts Sarah, who leans over sincerely: 


SARAH Congratulations, and long life, and happiness . . . 


And Lu Ann is pushed on past. . . 


CUT TO: 

INT. HOSPITAL ROOM - DAY 

As Worley wheels her in. Flowers now fill the room. 
LU ANN Gorgeous! 

WORLEY From the Senator 

LU ANN Listen, Worley. Thank you. | mean it. 


He kisses her. Puts her in the bed. 


your Own power . . . 
LU ANN This is where | like to be kissed. 


And she kisses him. 


HOLD ON HER 
as they embrace. She is shivering with terror. 


ON HIM 
He holds her tightly, but nothing will still her fear. 


WORLEY Work on gettin’ to where you get in bed under 


CUT TO: 

EXT. CHURCH STUDIO - DAY 

Miss June, carrying Orval, is coming out of the glass 
doors. A rather fat man in his 40s with glasses beckons 
her toward where he stands with a woman with a closed 
face like a locked door (who will turn out to be June's 
daughter), a son-in-law, and other men who are lawyers 
and private detectives. One is a doctor. An ambulance 
glides into the scene and double parks. 


MISS JUNE 
stops and stares at them. 


ON THE GROUP 


DAUGHTER \om? We come to pick you up. You were 
great on the TV. You looked real nice. 


SON-IN-LAW \lother? You come on down with us. 


MISS JUNE 
turns and starts to bolt, but stumbles on the steps. Rob- 
bie hasn't caught on to what's happening yet. . . 


THE GROUP 

The men move fast to grab Miss June. At first they are 
gentle and polite, as though they were just trying to 
assist. But as Robbie understands they are trying to grab 
her against her will, he tries to intervene, and they turn 
ugly and knock him away. It grows swiftly into a mean 
shoving fight, with both sides trying to gain possession 
of the terrified Miss June, who is also trying to hang on to 
the dog. Much AD-LIB DIALOGUE, but this gets said. . . 


DAUGHTER (7/0 Robbie) You let her go now! We got a 
court order. 


SON-IN-LAW ‘hese men are lawyers and detectives. You 
don’t know what you're lettin’ yourself in for . . . 


MISS JUNE Don't let them get me! Please! They're going 
to lock me up... 

The doctor stands by with a hypo, but he never gets a 
chance to use it. Robbie's people get her inside, wrest the 
dog away from them, and suddenly Robbie and Miss 
June and all are inside the glass doors of the church stu- 
dio, with the door closed on the angry and frustrated 
family group outside, yelling in through the glass. 


SON-IN-LAW You re kidnapping her! 
ROBBIE She don't want to come with you. 
Miss June just shakes her head, agreeing. 


SON-IN-LAW (7) Robbie) You letting us take custody or 
not? 
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ROBBIE This is God's church, sir. She has all the family she 
needs, with us. 


LAWYER (70) Robbie) We're going back to court to get a 
writ. You people better think about the consequences if vou 
continue to hold her hostage here. We understand vou've 
already extracted 10 million dollars . . . 


MISS JUNE | gare that to God. And I'll give all the rest 
before I let vou nest of vipers have it! 


Safely bebind the great glass wall. she sticks out ber 
tongue defiantly at her daughter, TAMMY: 


CUT TO: 

TV SCREEN - “60 MINUTES” FORMAT 

ON SCREEN we see Worley holding up the $10 million 
check and the CAMERA is DOLLYING IN to get a good 
shot... we HEAR his VOICE UNDER as before, but 
VOICEOVER we HEAR: 


MIKE WALLACE (1:0)... This is the check that June 
Fiedler sent Worley Abbott in gratitude for God curing her 
dog. A check for 10 million dollars. 


MIKE WALLACE ON SCREEN 


WALLACE ((077/.) Her family promptly tried to stop pay- 
ment on the check and is suing his church, where June now 
resides—as a prisoner, according to her daughter—as a 
lugitive from her grasping family seeking sanctuary in the 
church, according to Worley Abbott. And meanwhile, the 
LR.S., always alert to possible fraud because of the tremen- 
dous tax-free cash flow through such churches, is investigat- 
ing. Our attempt to interview Worley Abbott was refused . . . 


EXT. THE CHURCH - ANOTHER TV ANGLE - DAY 

We see Wallace, bundled up against the cold in the park- 
ing lot. Worley’s limo pulls up and Eddie Jim gets out, all 
in the distance. Wallace and his camera crew run toward 
the limo, while Worley glances over and heads for the 
door. Eddie Jim moves out to meet Wallace. 


WALLACE Reverend Abbott, Mike Wallace . . . | wonder if | 
could speak to you, sir? 


Eddie Jim walks right up into CAMERA and puts his hand 
over the lens and gives a hearty shove so the SCREEN 
GOES FUZZY BLACK and then we see a SWIRL of sky, 
cars, ground, etc., as the cameraman gamely tries to 
keep rolling and get back into action. We HEAR SCUF- 
FLING... 


WALLACE’S VOICE Reverend Abbott? He’s gone inside. 
Who are you, sir? Could you speak to us for a moment? 


But Eddie Jim is seen heading back to the church. 


CUT TO: 

INT. CHURCH BOARD ROOM - DAY 

The governing body of Worley’s church sits looking at 
him as he enters. They are older men. Manion and 
Lowry included. And Fleet, the impressive figure who 
challenged Worley earlier. One seat is empty: Worley’s. 
He moves to it. Sits. The air is heavy, as if something bad 
is going to happen. 


WORLEY This isn't a problem. It’s an opportunity. Like 


Jesus used to say: every kick is a boost. 


FLEET You ve embarrassed the church. 


WORLEY | didn't kidnap the old lady. Her family tried to 
kidnap her. They're the one’s ought to be embarrassed. I'm 
not apologizing, I've enriched this church. I've brought millions 
to Christ who never went to church anymore. I'm not hanging 
around carrying signs with the enemies of my ministry. 


FLEET Are you going to make your wife's cure a regular part 
of your healing prayer? (Worley stares al him, astonished 
and angered) God's healing grace is a demonstration of His 
power—a miracle. We feel you are engaged on a selfish and 
personal level. 


WORLEY | want to save her! Is that too personal? Is that 
selfish? 


FLEET [t's not up to vou to save her, and save her from 
what? Death? Are you God? Or are you beginning to think vou 
are? The important thing is not whether she lives or dies, but 
whether her soul is saved. And you are making a TV show out 
of life and death. 


Worley is enraged. but has to restrain it. He stands up 
and stares at Manion: does he agree? 


WORLEY his is my wife we're talking about here! 


FLEET What's right. | feel pain in my heart for what you are 
going to have to bear. But you've lost sight of God. 


WORLEY You all talked about this? You agree? 
MANION (Care/il/y) If you make this an issue, like you 


dre going to pass a miracle and God will cure vour wife on 
TV, it becomes a kind of challenge, like a bet, like a game 
show, with people tuning in to see: will he win or will he lose. 
LOWRY It'll be a huge attraction. Nick the Greek will post 
odds. The ratings'Il go skv high. But vou have to look at the 
downside risk. If you lose—she passes on—what have you 
done to your credibility? 


WORLEY (7) Fee?) You said, for what | was going to have 
to bear? 
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LOWRY We talked to the doctors. I consulted specialists. 
There's no chance. No chance at all. 


Worley stands up and moves to the window and looks 
out. Mike Wallace is still there. 


WORLEY (70 Eddie Jim) He's still out there, freezin’ his 
ass. 


Worley walks out. And then is back again. 


WORLEY (Con!.) Why talk to her doctors? They gave her 
up. She's in God's hands now. 


INT. HALL OUTSIDE OFFICE - DAY 
As Worley exits and starts down the hall. Sarah and the 
others are waiting. 


WORLEY (7) Sarah; walking) See if you can get Miz June's 
daughter and tell her I want to talk to her about something. 


CUT TO: 

EXT. PARKING LOT - DAY 

Wallace and his “60 MINUTES” crew are preparing to 
leave. Wallace getting into a limousine and the crew 
packing away their camera and equipment into a van. 
Worley emerges from the church . . . Eddie Jim in atten: 
dance, as always. During this, various church people 
including French gradually gather to watch. 


WORLEY (Yelling to Wallace) You think we're hiding this 
poor crazy old woman while we steal her money. 


The crew frantically reverses and begins getting the equip- 
ment into operation, while Wallace vamps, allowing Wor- 
ley to dominate the conversation. 


WALLACE Are you? 


WORLEY I'm not gonna talk to you. Talkin’ to you is like 
pickin a fight with a skunk: no way you're gonna come out a 
winner. 


He gets into his limo, and Eddie Jim grins cockily at Wal- 
lace, as though to say: “Top that, you son of a sea cook.” 


CUT TO: 

INT. CHURCH TV STUDIO HALLWAY - NIGHT 

A huddle of lawyers, etc., with Miss June’s daughter, 
Tammy, and her husband, HAMMY. We are right inside 
the huddle. They are coaching Tammy. 


LAWYER #1 If he says anything about the lawsuit, what 
do you say? 


TAMMY Don't talk to me like I'm a child. I say, “I can't 
discuss it because it’s in the court.” Hammy, give me your 
handkerchief? 


HAMMY Don’t let him lead the conversation. You're the 
one who wants to take care of her, you only want what's good 
for her. 


LAWYER #2 Don't say you want to take her away, just say 
you want to see her and talk with her. 


HAMMY | don’t know why you want to do this anyway . .. 
TAMMY None of you are doin’ much. And she is my mother. 
HAMMY 0h, boy. 

LAWYER #2 Say you miss her. 


LAWYER #1 Don't let him drag you into an argument. 
Answer just “yes,” “no.” 





LAWYER #2 Okay, the important thing is we just want to 
appear reasonable concerned people, worried about her wel- 
fare. You have nothing against the church as such. 


TAMMY Well, | don’t. This is my church. 
LAWYER #1 Good. Try to get that in. 


HAMMY (Reassuring) Good girl. Okay. You won't let us 
down? Good. Go on. 


He gives her a little pat; the huddle breaks up and they — 
send her out on the field. 


WIDER ANGLE 
showing Worley and Eddie Jim, Sarah, etc., waiting to! 
her at some distance down the hall. . . 


TV IMAGE - WORLEY 


WORLEY You al! know Miz June... 


SHOT WIDENS - MISS JUNE 
She sits by his side, with the dog on her lap. 


WORLEY ((ov/.) .. . and Orval. 


APPLAUSE FROM UNSEEN STUDIO AUDIENCE 


WORLEY (Con/.) And now | want you to meet Miz June's 
daughter, Tammy Johnstone. (Kasig/ Miz Johnstone, | want 
you to know we all admire your courage and your fairness in 
coming here tonight. 


The applause is weak and dutiful. She sits. Miss June stares 
at ber. Tammy has a hard time looking at her mother . . . 
she is very emotional. 


WORLEY (Con!.) Why did you come here tonight? 


TAMMY You asked me to come to be reunited with my 
mother. It was the only way she would talk to me. 


WORLEY 10 you want to be reunited with your mother? 





TAMMY That's all | want. | want to bring her home where | 
can take care of her. 

WORLEY Is that what you want, Miz June? 

MISS JUNE Ask her why her husband rented a room ina 
hospital. 


TAMMY \om, that was to take care of you. (7b him) She's 
got Alzheimer’s disease, she needs a doctor's care. Mother. . . 


MISS JUNE There's nothing wrong with me. 


TAMMY That's not true, Mom. Mr. Abbott, she has Alz- 
heimer’s disease, she just forgets. She can’t take care of her- 
self anymore. 


WORLEY When did you last visit vour mother, Tammy? 


TAMMY (Stididenly vague) | don't know. It wasn’t all that 
long ago. She just forgets. She’s senile. The court's declared 
her incompetent, and made my husband and me her 
guardians. | didn’t know what to do. Why won't vou come 
home with me, Mother? 


MISS JUNE | needed you before, when vou didn’t come. | 
don't need you now, Tammy. Isn't that sad? It’s so sad. I'm 
afraid of you. I'm afraid of my own daughter. Isn't that sad! 


They are both crying. 


WORLEY You say the judge said vour mother was incom- 
petent? 


TAMMY Yes! 
WORLEY [oes she look incompetent to vou . . . ? Ladies and 
gentlemen? 


APPLAUSE, meaning no! 


WORLEY ((07//.) When did that judge say that? 
MISS JUNE November 17th. 
WORLEY 4//er you gave 10 million dollars to the church, to 


God? 
MISS JUNE \es. 


WORLEY Was that the reason you were supposed to be 
crazy and senile and losing your good sense—giving money 
to God? 


MISS JUNE Jes. 


WORLEY Jammy, you think giving money to God means 
you're insane? 


TAMMY | mean... well... 
WORLEY [1 was her money, wasn’t it? 
TAMMY \\el!, ves. 





WORLEY Well, in this country don’t you have the right to 
do what you want with your money? Does anybody have the 
right to tell you you can’t buy a new Cadillac car? 


TAMMY No. 


WORLEY Like the one you bought? Did anyone say you 
were crazy to spend five thousand dollars for airline tickets to 
travel in Europe last year with your husband? Did anyone say 
vou were senile and incompetent because you built a swim- 
ming pool outside your house that you can only use three 
months out of the year? No. But your mother gives money to 
God and that judge says she’s nuts. Who is that judge and 
what God does he worship? Do you think giving money to 
God is bad or insane? 


TAMMY No. 
WORLEY [1 was just that it was so much? 


TAMMY | don't know! You've got me all... 


WORLEY | ve got you all what? Confused? I don’t think so, 
darlin’, | think you're just beginning to think this straight. | 
think the clouds of confusion are lifting from your mind . . . 
What is crazy? Last month in that same city of St. Louis, a 
judge approved a will that gave a quarter of a million dollars 
to acat. But not to God! Not in that man’s court. Who's crazy? 
Miz June? She's afraid of her own family; well, she’s found the 
family of God here in the church, and she wants to stay. Is 
that crazy? 

TAMMY (S777a/l) No. 

WORLEY Well, then, there’s no problem! 

TAMMY But... 

WORLEY but, but, but... 

MISS JUNE Tammy, you were a real sweet little baby. 


Jammy begins to cry... 


ON HAMMY AND LAWYERS SITTING; WATCHING ON 
A MONITOR. 


HAMMY OimyGod, there she goes, fountain a tears! For- 
get it! 


Lawyer gels up and strides to the door, about to do some- 
thing forceful. The door is locked. He turns, stunned 


LAWYER Jhey locked us in here! 
ON WORLEY 


WORLEY (7) the devastated Tammy) You hear that? Your 
mother loves you. No matter what. She loves you. God loves 
vou. It don’t matter. You got a good heart to come here; you 
were looking for truth. You found the love of your mother, 81 





vou found the love of God, and the love of all of us . . . we're 
going to pray for you . . . 


The audience has been chiming in with “Amen"s and 
“Praise the Lord”s, and MUSIC begins to segue in... 
Worley reaches for Tammy's hand, and Miss June's, so 
that he links them together, bringing them together . . . 


INT. CONTROL ROOM 
French, Manion, others standing; watching. 


TAMMY | don't know what to think... 


WORLEY Quit thinkin’, it’s all that /bimkin’ that gets us 
all knotted up, let yourself feel God . . . 


TAMMY My husband will kill me... 


WORLEY Don't you listen to him; he’s telling you how to 
think, is he? 

TAMMY He stands there pointin’ right at me, telling me 
what I'm thinking, and all the time I’m looking at him and 
shaking my head, that’s not what I'm thinking, but he tells 
me he knows what's in my mind! 


WORLEY He don’t know, you stop listening and cut down 
all that noise, and in the quiet—you're going to hear the 
voice of God. 


He signals: the MUSIC STOPS, it is absolutely silent. 


TWO-SHOT - WORLEY AND TAMMY 
He stares into her eyes. 


WORLEY (Cov/.) Sssh!! Now. Tonight you found your 
mother again. You found the spirit of God. We love you, 
Tammy. We love you, we want you to give yourself to God. Do 
you feel it? Tammy? Let yourself feel it, don’t fight, just let 
yourself feel God. Take away your pain and worry and your 
confusion. Let God love you . . . 


And Tammy goes into a swoon: Worley takes her in his 
arms. The AUDIENCE ROARS. 


WORLEY ((077/.) Praise the Lord! 


CUT TO: 

EXT. DOOR TO MONITOR ROOM 

There is hammering on the other side . . . As Sarah 
unlocks it, Hammy and the others rush out. . . 


SARAH (/7720cent) Who locked this door? I'm terribly 
SOfry ... 
HAMMY Where is my wife? 


SARAH She doesn’t want to see you right now. She says go 


home and she'll call you later. 
ON THEIR FACES... 


INT. CHURCH - TV STUDIO - CONTROL ROOM 
The director gives the sign they're off the air. Worley 
exits and in a moment appears in the control room. 


LOWRY You did it! You're amazing. 


WORLEY (7i¢//) Yeah, | have to just say what God puts in 
my head. The only time I get in trouble is every time I listen 
to you people. 


CUT TO: 

INT. HOSPITAL ROOM - NIGHT 

As the door opens. Worley moves into the room and 
stands looking down at Lu Ann in bed. She is emaciated 
and doesn’t seem to notice him. He looks her over very 
quietly and carefully. He touches her hand, she doesn't 
stir. He feels her pulse, but it is really just holding hands. 


WORLEY You're dying. 


She doesn't seem to hear. Suddenly he makes up his 
mind. He begins to pull out the I.V. needles, unplug the 
heart and organ monitors, and catheter, etc. The monitor 
by her headboard goes dead, and a LOW ALARM 
BUZZER SOUNDS. Lu Ann begins to stir. . . 


LU ANN What is it? 

WORLEY It’s gonna be okay. 

A nurse appears in the doorway. 

NURSE #1 What are you doing? You can’t do that. 


She starts forward to stop him, but Eddie Jim blocks her 
gently but very firmly. 


NURSE #1 (Cov/.) I'll get the doctor. . . 


WORLEY The doctor can’t help. . . look what he’s done to 
her, 


He carries her in his arms out into the hall. The nurse 
shouts down the hall. 


NURSE #1 Call Doctor Regensbogen . . . and get security. 


MOVING SHOT IN HALL 

With Worley carrying Lu Ann: she is very light now . . . 
Eddie Jim fends off any attempts to interfere, but so far it 
is only an indecisive group of interns, orderlies, and 
nurses... 


NURSE #1 You can't do this without permission; we need 
a signed permit. . . 














WORLEY You'll get your money . . . 
INTERN Miss Patterson, what do you want us to do? 
NURSE #2 Security is sending somebody . . . 


NURSE #1 You're not supposed to terminate without a 
court order. 


WORLEY Just leave us alone... 


EXT. HOSPITAL - NIGHT 

Worley walks down the steps toward the waiting limou- 
sine, Lu Ann in his arms. The nurses, etc., follow; a cou- 
ple of security people run across the lawn to intercept. . . 
Confrontation. 


SECURITY (70 nurse) What do you want us to do? 


NURSE #1 Hold them until | get authorization from a 
doctor . . . 


SECURITY You heard her, sir, you want to wait inside until 
the doctor. . . 


WORLEY (et out of the way. 
SECURITY Just a minute. Who is this patient? 


WORLEY She's my wife. You gonna tell me I can't take my 
wife out of a hospital if she and me want it? 


NURSE #2 Sir, she is very sick, she could die. 
WORLEY Eddie Jim. 


Robbie moves in on the security men so that Worley is 
able to slip Lu Ann into the limo and jump in himself. The 
security men react too late, and the door is closed before 
they can do anything. Eddie Jim drives away. 


INT. LIMO - NIGHT 
As he holds her. She opens her eyes and looks into his, 
but we really don’t know how much she is taking in. 


WORLEY Don't be scared. None of that junk was helpin’ 
much. It’s gonna be okay. 


ON LU ANN 
She stares at him with a look that could be either utter 
faith in him or utter nothing. 


LU ANN Save me! You can do it! 


CUT TO: 

INT. MEETING HALL - NIGHT 

It is huge, and the crowd completely encircles the stage 
where Worley and his by-now-familiar chorus and sup- 
porting figures stand. They are in full religious ecstasy, 
hands raised and shaking in joy, the chorus singing 
thunderously. 


LU ANN , 
being pushed slowly through the crowd by Sarah. She is 
only half-conscious. They can't get through . . . 


WORLEY - ACROSS HEADS OF THE CROWD 


LU ANN 

People with and around her give up pressing the wheel- 
chair through. They pick her up and begin to move her 
along. Someone makes a chair for her with hands, and 
then she is laid out and passed along on a moving cradle 
of hands and then lifted and passed slowly and gently 
along over the heads of the crowd. CAMERA FOLLOW- 
ING until she is softly laid down on the edge of the 
Slage ... 


VARIOUS SHOTS 

of Worley, of Lu Ann, of the faces in the crowd, of the 
chorus as the music rises to crescendo, and all focus on 
healing Lu Ann. She lies utterly still . . . 


ON THE CROWD (HUGE FULL-SHOT) 
As Worley leads them in something they have obviously 
rehearsed or done before. He raises his hands above his 
head in prayer. The MUSIC IS UP FULL AND TENSION 
IS AT ITS PEAK. The full crowd of thousands raise their 
hands, all facing Lu Ann in the center, thousands of 
people all facing her, pouring their energy in upon her. 
Worley leans over her and places his hands upon her 
as the crowd sways forward and reaches over the shoul- 
ders of people in the rows in front of him, to touch, to 
reach toward Lu Ann. The motion sweeps like a wave 
through the crowd toward her. From high above, it looks 
like the thousands of arms of a sea anemone closing in 
on the central heart. . . 


TWENTY THOUSAND PEOPLE ALL REACH OUT TO 
TOUCH LUANN... 

At the front of the crowd, as many people as possible, 
struggling to reach her, touch her. She is covered in a 


GIGANTIC BLANKET OF HANDS 
Her face, her lips, her eyes, all touched and caressed. 


WORLEY 

He is closest, his hands beneath all the others. The 
music is at its most passionate and forceful now. His 
head is thrown back in prayer. 


The MUSIC retards and softens into a long, long soft 
“Amen,” and all is SILENT. 


The crowd stands, people's hands covering Lu Ann, wait- 
ing tor the miracle. Worley waits. 
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At last he looks down, as though he had just awakened. 
Into a nightmare. 


Slowly he stands, taking his hands away, and everyone 
else does the same. The blanket of layers of hands pulls 
away to reveal Lu Ann lying utterly still. 


SHE IS DEAD. 


ON WORLEY 

He seems paralyzed. Everyone does. No one knows 
what to do, what to think. All just stand there in silence. 
Manion is the first to recover, and he steps forward, in 
his characteristic matter-of-fact style: 


MANION God, take Thy servant Lu Ann into Thy Holy 
Spirit. As in Luke 23:43: Today shall she be with Thee in Par- 
adise! (Signals chorus; who SING) “For the righteous have 
hope in death.” Proverbs 14:32. We cannot bring her back, 
but we shall go to her, to live in Christ for all eternity . . . 


The music is a song of victory! Manion and the others 
are thrilled and overjoyed and they sing with full voice. 

The only one who stands utterly alone and still over 
the dead body of Lu Ann is 


WORLEY: HE DOESN'T EVEN HEAR. 


CUT TO: 

INT. CHURCH - DAY 

We can see into the body of the church where Lu Ann is 
laid out. Crowd fills the doors, but her bier is raised 
enough so we can see. Inside the main doors, church 
people mill about, distressed. French stands a little to 
one side, with Manion, Lowry, the Senator and the Gen- 
eral. Eddie Jim hustles through the crowd and speaks to 
Manion. 


EDDIE JIM He won't come in. He says it was supposed to 
be private. 

FRENCH Where is he? 

EDDIE JIM In the car. He isn’t comin’ in. 

LOWRY Let me talk to him... 


Eddie Jim begins to lead them through the crowd and out 
a side door into the parking lot. 


EXT. CHURCH - MOVING SHOTS THROUGH PARKING 
LOT 


EDDIE JIM Someone told him people was comin’ because 
they heard she was gonna rise from the dead. He saw the TV 
out front and told me to drive around back. 


They are where the limo was supposed to be: no limo. 
LOWRY Where'd he go? 

EDDIE JIM This is where | left him... 

LOWRY What did you leave him alone for? 


EDDIE JIM How did | know he was gonna leave? I had to 
come in an’ tell you. Am I supposed to be everywhere all the 
time? 


FRENCH 0h, my God. Well... (He pulls a cellular phone 
out of bis pocket. . .) 


CUT TO: 

INT. WORLEY AND LU ANN’S HOUSE - NIGHT 

The door opens and Worley steps inside. He walks 
through the house, turning lights on, as though trying to 
wake the place up. He turns on the TV. Newscasters are 
talking about him. He snaps it off. 


INT. HOUSE - WORLEY - VARIOUS MOVING SHOTS - 
NIGHT 

He moves from room to room like a curious cat, trying to 
smell, touch, feel a presence now missing — looking for a 
missing part of himselt. 


BLACK - LIGHTS GO ON TO REVEAL BATHROOM 
Bleak and without life. Blindingly bright after the dark- 
ness of the house. Worley contemplates it, as though he 
could will himself to see the blood on the tiles from her 
cutting herself. 


INT. BEDROOM - AS LIGHTS GO ON 

He stands over the empty bed. In her closets, he sees 
her clothes. He pulls them out and buries his face in 
them, seeking her smell. Like an animal. 


CLOSE - WORLEY 

Numb. He goes out. HOLD ON THE EMPTY ROOM. He 
has left the lights on and the door open as he goes... 
we hear him walking off into other rooms, lights snap- 
pingon... 


INT. LIVING ROOM - NIGHT 
Worley enters. Flicks on TV as if by habit. He is on the 
tube. 


WORLEY 
Fascinated, seeing himself as he never has before, slowly 
settles down, watching himself perform . . . 


WORLEY (7V) . .. and out in Pittsburgh here’s what they 
said, and out in Chicago, here's what they said, and down in 
New Orleans, here’s what they said, and west in Little Rock, 
here's what they said . . . Jesus is comin’, He is on His way, 


and He is going to make you rich, in heart and . . . 


Worley bits button that kills sound and sits in the dark 
watching himself. He postures and struts on TV. You won- 
der, after watching a moment, what he is; what on earth 
he could be saying; what on earth he could be all about. 


CLOSE - WORLEY 
watching himself. We don't know yet what he thinks. 


NEW ANGLE - INCLUDE TV SCREEN 

Worley struts and strides, postures and dances. Without 
words, he seems absurd. Abruptly, the image changes: 
Worley has tuned himself out: FOOTBALL - a long pass, 
the receiver in the clear, then almost buried and out into 
the open, but before his outstretched hands ever con- 
nect with the ball - DONAHUE shoves a mike like a 
plastic cock into the face of some overweight housewile 
while he stares off in the distance - 


THEN WORLEY FLICKS ON AND OFF - 





FISH SWIM SINUOUSLY OVER A P.B.S. REEF - 
BEER IS SERVED - 

TENNIS IS PLAYED - 

WORLEY PREACHES 

... The TV GOES BLACK. 


CLOSE - WORLEY 

He stares at the black TV screen. Perhaps he flicks it on 
and off; flashes from station to station aimlessly and 
incredibly fast - then black again. 


WORLEY God of love. God of vengeance. Whatever You are. 
Speak to me. Love me. Or kill me. One. 


The SHOT SLOWLY WIDENS. Silent. He sits in the dead 
and empty house. We slowly become AWARE OF THE 
SOUNDS OF THE NIGHT. THE HOUSE CREAKS. THE 
WIND BLOWS BRIEFLY IN THE TREES AND CHIMNEY. 
A BIRD CALLS ONCE. DISTANT SIRENS. A JET ROARS 
AND IS GONE. Worley flicks on the TV but not the 
sound. Him. A puppet without meaning to himself. Wor- 
ley stands and walks out. GOD DOESN'T SPEAK TO 
HIM ANYMORE - OR HE HAS LOST THE ABILITY TO 
HEAR. 


He leaves the front door swinging open. 


EXT. HOUSE - ANGLE OVER LIMO - NIGHT 
Worley walks toward us. The house, behind him, is 


ablaze with lights he’s lett on. The door stands wide 
open, swinging gently in the night wind. Leaving the 
empty house open to the night and the world. . . he 
drives away. HOLD ON HOUSE... 


CUT TO: 

INT. THE SENATOR'S OFFICE — NIGHT 

DAMAGE CONTROL MEETING; CHINESE TAKEOUT, 
ETC. 


FRENCH What are the papers saying? 


AIDE Mostly respectful: (Reading) “After the dramatic and 
tragic event seen by hundreds of millions around the world, 
Reverend Worley Abbott was in seclusion last night. . .” Then 
they talk about the ratings, bigger than the World Cup, more 
people tuned in than on the Oscars. 


FRENCH We get the right spin on it, it’s not altogether a 
negative. | thought first a press conference, but I think better 
he comes back to his own people in church. 


LOWRY He wanted to be alone. He took his 40 days in the 
wilderness—let him stay in seclusion another whatever to 
make 40 days. 


FRENCH He's been wrestling with this tragedy in his soul, 
and now he'll be back stronger than ever, full of new ideas. 


THE GENERAL Like Jesus. 


FRENCH | don’t think it has to be damaging; I think it can 
be a plus. It has to be handled the right way. 


THE SENATOR What kind of new ideas? I don’t like new 
ideas. 


Secretary sticks her head in. 
SECRETARY They found him. 


CUT TO: 

INT. JAIL CELL - NIGHT 

CLOSE ON FACE OF OLD MAN 

This is DODGE, also known as KILLER, with a face chis- 
elled and blasted by age. He is quite cheertul, despite a 
life of misfortune and failure, simply because it doesn't 
occur to him to blame himself for any of it. 


DODGE They’ re out in the street all night, the neighbor- 
hood has changed. I been mugged nine times goin’ to the 
store. I use to jog for exercise, but you don’t dare do that now, 
they taken a shot at me. Mean little buggers. I says why ain't 
you inside watching television? (70 someone O.S.) Am | 
keepin’ you awake? 


SHOT'WIDENS to INCLUDE WORLEY 
He lies on a bunk beside an open toilet. Dodge sits on 
the edge of the bunk and talks. It is dark in the cell. Wor- 
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ley is unshaven. He is as though something important 
has broken inside him. 


WORLEY No, it’s kind of relaxing, like a mood music sta- 
tion. 


DODGE If | repeat myself, you stop me, you get to be my 
age you forget what you told to who. You forget why. You for- 
get what. It’s a blessing. Secret of a long happy life is a high 
pain threshold and a short memory. What was I jogging for? 
To keep my bones loose. | don’t know what I'm keepin’ them 
loose for. Nobody is around remembers me when | was a ball 
of fire in the bed... Wait a minute. . . 


He takes out his dentures, a full upper plate, which is bro- 
ken clear in half and has slipped apart, giving a most 
peculiar quality to the speech above. He fits it back togeth- 
er and puts it back in. Meanwhile: 


WORLEY You got money to get those fixed? 
DODGE Mannohhh. 
WORLEY You go get them fixed, all right? We'll pay for it. 


You bring the bill back to me. 


Dodge fits the teeth back in with difficulty. THE LIGHT 
GOES ON and the peephole in the door slides open. 


CLOSE - PEEPHOLE 
Eddie Jim and a DEPUTY SHERIFF. 


DEPUTY (Zow) | recognized him when they brought him 
in, but I don’t reckon the others did. | booked him as a John 
Doe, so that’s all there is in the computer. 


They unlock the door and enter. Worley sits up. 
EDDIE JIM (70 Worley) You're a sorry mess . . . 
WORLEY Hey there, Eddie Jim. 


EDDIE JIM You got any stuff? You had us worried about 
half to death . . . 


Worley is getting up. 


EDDIE JIM (Cont.) Haven't you been watching . . . (Sud- 
denly alert to Dodge's presence) Come on, let's get out of 
here... 


WORLEY This is Killer. We're takin’ him with us... 


INT. JAIL CORRIDOR - NIGHT 
Eddie Jim and Worley walk ahead, with Dodge trying to 
keep as close to his good luck as he can. 


EDDIE JIM This old bum know who you are? 
WORLEY | don’t know, why? 


EDDIE JIM We thought we'd like to keep this quiet, you 
know. You didn’t see the TV? 


WORLEY Had the TV off for about a minute there, Eddie 
Jim. 


CUT TO: 

EXT. STREET OUTSIDE MAGISTRATE’S COURT - NIGHT 
It is very early morning, so there is no traffic. Only the 
sheriff's car and French's, Worley's, Manion’'s, and the 
lawyers’ limousines parked along the quiet and deserted 
street. It's cold; the drivers sit inside with their lights on, 
reading, the motors quietly ticking over in the quiet 
night. Worley and the group come down the court steps 
and stand under the street lamp, in an island of light in 
the darkness ... 


AD-LIB GOOD NIGHTS TO THE SHERIFF 


LOWRY (70 Worley) Are you all right? 

WORLEY No. 

LOWRY The Senator wants you to know how sorry he is 
and to give you his deepest sympathy and offer his support in 
any way you want. 

FRENCH We all feel that way, Reverend. The country is 
completely supportive and shares your sorrow. The polls are 
excellent. 

LOWRY The flags are flying half mast all over, including 
the White House . . . 

Worley is watching them with a certain bemusement. He 
leans against the nearest limousine, next to Eddie Jim. 
Dodge is watching, ignored and curious, seeking advan- 
lage. 

WORLEY Come on, Killer, drive you home. 

He walks away toward bis limousine. Dodge goes after 
him. Eddie Jim sticks by as always. 


ON THEM 
Looking after him. 


FRENCH (Shouting after him) We need to talk before you 
g0 back on the TV. 


CUT TO: 

INT. LIMOUSINE - NIGHT (MOVING SHOTS) 
DODGE How come | never heard of you? 
WORLEY | don't know, Killer. 


DODGE You one of those TV preachers? You hellfire and 
brimstone, yellin’ like a scalded tomcat, or are you Jesus in a 
seven hundred dollar suit? 








EDDIE JIM You watch your mouth back there, or I'll just 
put you out by the side of the road. 


WORLEY et him talk. 


DODGE Why do they send you their money? All you do is 
ask for it and they send it. What a racket! If you was in the 
street with an old dog and no legs, they just forget you except 
when they have a parade and they sweep you off the street 
with the rest of the garbage. You tell them they're gonna get a 
ticket to heaven if they send the dough, or you tell them 
they're gonna be rich, or feel better, or get younger, or get 
laid? 

Eddie Jim has stopped the car, full of outrage, and sits 
glaring back al Dodge, waiting for the word to throw him 
oul. 


WORLEY What do you suggest? 
DODGE | vot no secrets and no answers. 
WORLEY Then who are you to shoot off your mouth? 


DODGE Well, | got pride. You'd ought to do the honest 
thing like me, and steal. | don’t go for church handouts, 
where | lie and say Praise Jesus, | ain't makin’ myself behold- 
en to you. Nor to them narrow-minded, cold-hearted, tight- 
fisted sons of bitches in three-piece suits back there neither. 


WORLEY You are really hard to help out, you know that? 
All | want is to get your teeth fixed. 

DODGE Why didn’t you say so? 

EDDIE JIM Say the word, I'll get him out of here. 
WORLEY Take us to St. Anne's. 


CUT TO: 

EXT. RECTORY AND CHURCH - NIGHT 

Modest, upper-working-class neighborhood. Well kept. 
Worley's limo draws up in front. Very early morning: 
lights are all out. Worley gets out, stretches. Eddie Jim 
comes around. Worley has not been here before and 
looks around curiously as he walks to the door of the 
house. Dodge starts to get out, but Worley tells him to 
get back in, and he does. 


AT DOOR 

As lights go on. Voice from inside. 
VOICE Whio is that? 

WORLEY Worley Abbott. 


Noises as the door is unlocked. The door opens: Fleet, as- 
fonished to see Worley. 


WORLEY ((ov/.) | been gone, but I'm back now. 


Fleet awkwardly steps back to let him in... 


INT. FLEET’'S HOUSE 

Worley peers about as though trying to gain some clue 
to truth from Fleet's house. It is absolutely ordinary, with 
some indication of the owner's religious vocation in an 
occasional picture of Jesus, but... ordinary. Through- 
out, Worley prowls restlessly . . . 


FLEET |'m sorry about Mrs. Abbott. You must feel . . . 
WORLEY Jel! me what to do. 

FLEET | can’t tell you what to do. 

WORLEY (od used to tell me what to do. 

FLEET How do you know it was God? 


WORLEY When Lu Ann died, | was fooling with forces. No 
more. Until then | always knew what to say, preaching, never 
searched for a word, God put them in my mouth. I heard 
what I said, and I knew I spoke for Him. Then He stopped. 
Now there’s a big silence in my head. 


FLEET | tell you different: you thought you made a deal 
with God to get back Lu Ann. All that love of God is just self- 
love, wheeling and dealing, your righteous deeds are a pollut- 
ed garment, you're trying to hide what you are behind faith 
and pretending love. God hates that. 


WORLEY (od doesn’t hate me?! I dared Him. Nothing. 
FLEET Silence is His answer. 
WORLEY What can | do? 


FLEET You made a mockery out of His church. You commit- 
ted a heresy: you put your own self up there like an idol to be 
worshipped. You brought politics into the church, and sold 
the church to politicians. Roast in hell, brother. 


Worley has stopped and watches him as he speaks, the first 
lime his restless energy has let him just listen. It’s as 
though some resolve has just come to him—and he also 
realizes Fleet is never going to forgive him: more talk is 
useless. 

WORLEY Thanks, brother. Sorry I bothered you. Go back to 
sleep. 

Fleet lets him out, troubled. 

EXT. FLEETS HOUSE - DAWN 

The limo waits, Eddie Jim sitting against the fender. Dawn 


is coming up as Worley, stretching sore muscles, walks 
toward the car... 


CUT TO: 
WE ARE IN A ROOMFUL OF PEOPLE WATCHING TV. 


CLOSE - EDDIE JIM 87 





EDDIE JIM He's different. | don’t know. He’s real different. . . 


CLOSE - THE GENERAL 
He's asleep. 


CLOSE - MANION 
He’s listening and watching O.S. carefully. 


We HEAR OVER: 


MISS JUNE (1.0. It’s God's money. Whatever he does 
with it is fine with me. 


TV SCREEN — MIKE WALLACE: 


WALLACE You mean Worley Abbott, or God? 
MISS JUNE Either one. 


MANION 
Rising, thoughtful, worried. We see Eddie Jim. 


EDDIE JIM He's different. 
CLOSE - CHURCH LAWYER 


LAWYER These contributions were made for the support 
and maintenance of the church. That is what makes such 
income tax-exempt. Using this money to redistribute to indi- 
viduals, many of whom are not even members of the church, 
for whatever purpose, places our tax exemption at risk. 


CLOSE - THE GENERAL 
He looks asleep. 


THE GENERAL It's socialist. 


CLOSE - MANION 
Watching his friend go mad. 


TV IMAGE - WORLEY 


WORLEY In San Diego tonight there's a man so deep in 
trouble. Money's all gone. He worked hard—Aard all his life 
to get what little he had, and now hard times knocked him 
sideways, inflation blind-sided him, taxes up-ended him, bad 
luck sacked him, medical bills knocked him flat and stomped 
him, and he sits there tonight trying to think what to tell his 
wife, what to say to his kids, that the old man is a failure, he 
couldn't keep his promise to them . . . We're praying for that 
man in San Diego, praying he won't do what is in his mind. 
To take the gun in his hand and end it all... We pray for 
that man to reach for his telephone. 


INT. TELEPHONE ROOM - NIGHT 


The same sort of volunteer crew manning the phones. 
They are busy with the same stuff. But a difference . . . 


MADGE Praise the Lord, 


how can we help you? 
VOICE |'n in San Diego. 
MADGE (Reaches for 


form, punches red-button 


Phone) Worley wants to 
help you. We need your 
name, address and your 
prayer... 


VOICE That's me he's 
talkin’ about. I'm in a place 
| can't live, | can’t even 
move to find work, I can't 
hitch-hike with my family. 
I'm just gonna have to 
abandon them so they can 
get welfare. 

MADGE Worley will want 


to know your name. 


VOICE Billy Rowe. 


JEANNIE _ |. you re nol 


alone, Worley is with you . .. 


VOICE [im the man he's 
talkin’ about. | got a .38 in 
my lap and I drunk about a 
quart of Jack Daniels and | 
don’t know if | should just 
use the gun. 


JEANNIE Are you a resi- 


dent of San Diego? 


VOICE | vot to be from 


San Diego? 


JEANNIE bless you, 
Praise the Lord, Worley has 
a gift for you if you'll just 
give me your name and 
address and a prayer, and 
vou Il have a check in the 
mail. 


VOICE | need five thou- 





sand, bottom line. 


MADGE Jou called the 
right number, Billy, God 
bless you... (She punches 
red button) 


INT. TV STUDIO 
Worley gets the red light and answers a phone . . . 


WORLEY Hello. You're on God's hotline! What's your trouble? 
BILLY ROWE (1/().) Ever’ kind of trouble there is. 
WORLEY Whiat’s your name? 

BILLY /1:0.) Billy Rowe. 


WORLEY Bill Rowe, we're going to check your story out 
and if you've got the trouble you say you have, we're going to 
give YOU... 


A SOPHISTICATED COMPUTER DISPLAY unfolds be- 
hind Worley, flashing out sums of money and slowing 
down, the audience cheering and applauding big num- 
bers like $25,000, and sighing disappointment at lesser 
sums: $50, $35, $125... 


WORLEY (Con/.) . .. whatever the computer tells us. Now 
this computer was designed by the same people who designed 
the mission to the moon. It is a random-number generator. 
That means it just keeps coming up with crazy numbers, and 





chance tells it when to stop on anumber . .. Oh, look at that! 
($150,000 has just flashed and gone) That means it obevs 
the laws of the universe, which is to say it obeys the laws of God. 
It's God who savs that Bill Rowe, who reached the end of his 
rope down there in San Diego, wins . . . sixty’—two—thousand 
dollars! And there's no limit! The giving goes on... and on! 


The AUDIENCE CHEERS... 


BILLY (1/0) | really don’t need that much. . 


WORLEY It’s vours, vou use what vou want, give the rest 
away. Like the Bible says: thou shalt have treasure in heaven! 


He turns to the audience: APPLAUSE SWELLS... 


WORLEY ((07//.) God's pockets got no bottoms! 


CUT TO: 

INT. SENATOR'S OFFICE - DAY 

Senator, French, aide, etc. Chinese takeout again. Rest- 
less concern, people coming and going with Xeroxes, 
whispered conterences, a million things going on, a 
political campaign in full swing. 


FRENCH [tf anvone cares what I think, | don’t need a doc- 
tor to know he’s gone a little crazy. Not just a little. 


The Senator, in the middle of all this, looks thoughtfully 
oul over Washington, as usual taking it all in before say- 
ing anything. 


FRENCH ((07:/.) We put two million into ads and promo- 
tion, the TV spots are all made and scheduled. The troops are 
out of the plane, it’s too late to change. 


ON HARRY 


HARRY Why change—the public loves it. 
BRETHERTON He's unstable. | don't like it: you can’t tell 


what he could do. 


THE SENATOR The whore of Babylon. (70 their stares) 
We never could tell what he might do. 


AIDE That's right! He does what God tells him to do. 
The aide is born again and they dont like to listen to him. 


BRETHERTON David? What's the church doing about it? 
It’s their bucks. 


MAN (Laughing) “God's pockets got no bottoms!” 


FRENCH Thev'd like to ditch him, but they don’t know how 
to do it. 


THE GENERAL Forty-five million Christians united and 
armed. That's talking for God! He can make them vote. After- 


ward, vou know . . 


A silence hangs fora split second. The Senator rises on bis 


way loa plane... 
FRENCH Whit do we do? Give us something . . 
THE SENATOR Siiv | said Worley is the greatest living 


American. Say | said it’s not up to us to question the ways of 
God. What the church wants to do is their business, but he’s 
going to the convention. 


CUT TO: 

INT. THE CHURCH BOARD ROOM - DAY 

The same group as in the General's library, including 
Robbie. 


WORLEY \\e re not broke vet. 

LOWRY Well, no, far from it, but if this continues . . 
WORLEY | knew we were raking it in, but | never realized 
until I started giving it away how much we were raking in! 
It's more than IT can do by myself. 

MANION The Holy Ghost hath made vou an overseer to 


feed the church, which Jesus purchased with his own blood . . . 
not give it away. 


WORLEY (Hating candy) Well, fellas, try Proverbs 28:27: 
“He that giveth to the poor shall not lack, and the liberal soul 
shall be made fat.” What that says is, if vou give vou'll get it 
all back, a thousandfold usually. So if vou believe what it says 
in the Bible, what I'm doing is only going to make the 
church richer. 


LOWRY We re not talking Bible here |... 


WORLEY Ah ha! No, sir, we aren't talking much Bible on 
these premises! 


LOWRY We re just trving to sav the church’s fiscal health is 
ait risk. 


Worley is grinning at them. 
WORLEY | wrote to the Pope. I told him the same thing. 
MANION Jou did what? 


WORLEY Wrote the Pope. I told him | was divesting our 
church of our assets and giving it to the poor along the lines 
of what Jesus said and I suggested he do the same for the 
Catholic Church. They got all the money anyway. 


They stare at him, half-admiring and half-aghast. 
MANION 0h. bov. You really are something. You didn't? 
WORLEY Sure | did. 


LOWRY | hope not as head of our church. What did vou call 
him? 
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WORLEY Your Holiness. Says that’s the form. | signed it “me.” 
LOWRY Wrote the Pope! 


WORLEY How much vou pay for vour suits, Reverend 
Lowry? 


FLEET Reverend Worley, you're going to give it all away? 


WORLEY Whit are we hanging on to all this real estate 
for? How much longer do vou think it’s going to be before the 
Great Day of the Wrath of God is come? You read the papers 
this morning? It’s looking real good in the Middle East, and 
that’s where the end is supposed to begin. Real good. Pm 
looking forward to it. Let's give it away. Everything that isn’t 
nailed down. And anything | can pry loose isn’t nailed down. 


They cant tell how much hes kidding and how much hes 
in earnest. He smiles alt them: there is silence. He salutes 
them with a blessing gesture and starts for the door. . . 


MANION \\orley ... 


He exits with Worley. As the door closes, they turn to face a 
man we havent particularly noticed before. During the 
preceding he has been quietly watching Worley. 
DOCTOR Well, he's very clever. | get the impression he’s 
laughing at vou. If vou could get him to my office, | could 
spend some time alone, make some tests . . . 


LOWRY | don't know what to tell the Senator. 


EXT. CORRIDOR —- MOVING TWO-SHOT - DAY 
MANION AND WORLEY 


WORLEY \o. | won't listen to vou. And vou tell them, you 
tell them, if they want to stop me they're risking their ever- 
lasting souls, because God is using me to do this, and when 
vou talk to me, you are talking to God. Okay? 

MANION \\e better pray. 

WORLEY | 'm going to pray for you, brother, because vou 
are in real danger. And | love vou. (Starts prayer: stops) 
Where did Lowry dig up that doctor or psychiatrist or whatev- 
er he is back there? He's a lousy actor. 


EXT. CHURCH - DAY 
As Worley exits the church. There are TV crews and 
REPORTERS yelling for quotes, etc., Mike Wallace. 


REPORTERS Reverend... Hey, Worley! Will vou make a 
statement on the Christian Commandos? Senator Bikle savs 
your giveaway program is socialist. 


Worley ducks into the limousine. He is driven oul through 
the wild scene... 


INT. TV STUDIO - NIGHT 


ANNOUNCER Jonight! Bigger prizes! Lifetime retire- 
ment! College scholarships! And more! 


TV CLOSE-UP - WORLEY COMES ON 


WORLEY Someone said this show shows what God could 
do, if He had the money! Well, He's got the money! You gave 
it; now God is giving it back—like it said in the Bible! A 
thousandfold! 


MUSIC: FLOURISH! 


ANGLE - EDDIE JIM, ROBBIE, MANION, THE GENER- 
AL, LOWRY 
They are watching this on TV. 


LOWRY (//ow) Your outfit did real well in the assault 
course and urban warfare, | heard. 


ROBBIE Yes. sir. | don't know what an enemy would make 
of them, but they sure scared me. 


They laugh. . . 


MANION Praise the Lord. Would men like that be afraid 
to die if they had to? 

ROBBIE No. sir. We know we'd go straight into Paradise; 
we're looking forward to it. 


THE GENERAL Anyway, we voted to make you our Chief 


of Counterinsurgency. You earned it. 


A TIGHT THREE-SHOT 
as Manion leans into conversation: 


MANION Praise the Lord. 


ROBBIE Praise the Lord. | don’t want to leave Reverend 
Abbott. 


LOWRY Reverend Abbott is a loose cannon. You better 
think about that and get used to it. 


EDDIE JIM Jhe Bible says... 


LOWRY The Bible savs something about a strong and unit- 
ed church, too. Your man out there is giving the church away. 


On the TV SCREEN, Worley has stood and is conducting 
a prayer as the house lights go black and he is BRIL- 
LIANTLY LIGHTED WITH HOT WHITE LIGHT. . . 


MANION Corinthians 11, Eddie Jim: “For Satan himself is 
transformed into an angel of light...” 


LOWRY .... That's the arrival of the Anti-Christ. When he 
comes, he'll speak in Jesus's voice. 





MANION He speaks as the Savior. 


LOWRY “... if thou shalt not watch I will come on thee as 
a thief, and thou shalt not know what hour | will come . . .” 


MANION [1's all! in the Bible. 


CLOSE ON EDDIE JIM 
Staring off at Worley, astounded and afraid. The two 
older men grasp his shoulder reassuringly. 


THE GENERAL I's all right. You don’t have to do any- 
thing. You just do your job and God's will will be done. 


WORLEY - ON TV SCREEN 
He is ending his show. A loud “Amen!” 


WORLEY And the giving goes on and on, in God's name! 


CUT TO: 

INT. WORLEY’S OFFICE — DAY 

Cluttered and unpretentious as ever. He sits in a chair 
not behind his desk. He is simply staring into space. 
There is a knock. He ignores it. After a moment, Sarah 
lets herself in. She closes the door. There is something 
subtle about the way she presents herself that empha- 
sizes the lines of her bosom, which is generous, and the 
way she walks, which is not so much flirtatious as wel- 
coming. She crosses to his desk with tlowers that she 
puts amid the clutter. She is bringing his mail as well. 


WORLEY 0h, gosh, almost better without them. They re- 
mind the mess it’s a mess. 


SARAH (Holding up a letter) Letter. From who? Whom? 
(Guess. 

WORLEY (Cuvessing) Oh, | don't know. Letter from Inter- 
nal Revenue enclosing their prayer. Or, a letter that says, we 
are all happy here, our children have heroes to look up to. 
Breathing clean air and wearing fresh clothes. Full of hope 
and wish you were here. 


SARAH It’s from the Pope. 
WORLEY The Pope? 


SARAH (eads) “His Holiness thanks you and blesses you 
for your thoughtful letter, and your generosity of spirit.” 
There is a special offering of a free gift locket enclosing 
genuine holy water from the sacred spring of Our Lady of 
Lourdes. Send your donation for your free gift to Our Lady 
of Lourdes. 


She puts the letter down before him. They laugh. 
WORLEY Pope doesn't know | exist. God doesn’t, either. 
SARAH Don't say that! 


She has spontaneously gestured to silence him . . . 
WORLEY Are you married? 

SARAH Aw, no. My husband passed away. 
WORLEY !'in sorry. 


SARAH He wasn’t much in this life. | miss him, though. He 
could dance. 


The moment is pregnant with yearning, but Fleet materi- 
alizes in the doorway. 


WORLEY Fiect. 
Sarah turns with a gasp. She takes her cue and exits. 


FLEET |'m told you are pulling the church out of the Sena- 
tor's campaign. 


WORLEY Who told you that? 
FLEET They re not going to let you do it. 


WORLEY They can’t stop me. They can do what they want, 
but they can't stop me from doing what I'm doing. 


FLEET | don't think you can keep your ministry. You can 
still save yourself. 


WORLEY Well, that was the second temptation, wasn’t it? 
I'm not tempting God: He doesn’t speak to me, Fleet. So I'll 
just listen to what I say when I get up there. 


Worley has in effect rejected the three temptations of Satan: 
miracle, mystery and authority. Fleet begins a movement 
that could be interpreted as kneeling to Worley but Worley 
stops him. . . 


WORLEY ((o7//.) Fleet. Don’t count on God; He ain't on 
any one man’s side. And don't count on me. Maybe I'm not 
what you think. 


Eddie Jim enters. 
EDDIE JIM It's almost time. 
WORLEY 0h, boy: 


CUT TO: 

MONTAGE 

A REPRISE OF THE STYLE OF THE BEGINNING OF THE 
PICTURE: We are following Worley through preparations 
for his appearance to nominate the Senator at the politi- 
cal convention. The dialogue with Eddie Jim is continu- 
ous, but he is making sound checks, in make-up, getting 
dressed, being wired for his mike, saying “hello” to a few 
important supporters, and not least, before he goes on, 
giving a slightly more-than-fraternal kiss to Sarah... As 
they proceed, they thread their way past elephants, pret- 
ly girls in costumes, security checks, clouds of balloons 
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ascending, stilt-walkers, advertising candidates: in short, 
the political circus. And all through this: 


WORLEY Heard French promoted you to a general of the 
Armies of Christ. That's some title for a man from the bayous. 


EDDIE JIM | told my daddy. He like to died. 


WORLEY Why do | have to wear a tie? Your daddy did, 
huh? 


EDDIE JIM He truly admires what the General is doin’. 
Somebody speaking for us in this country. 


WORLEY Yes. he'd cut all our throats for Christ. 


EDDIE JIM He only wants what you want, what we all 
want. 


WORLEY There's too much ambition in him. He doesn't 
see the light in a man’s soul. He's got all the wrath of God, 
but there’s no love in him. 


EDDIE JIM | don't know what to do. | loved and admired 
vou from the first time I heard you speak. First time | heard 
my own voice, like, and you were proud as fire! But. . . you 
can't just give everything away. 


WORLEY Already gave away everything that wasn't nailed 
down. You didn’t see me struck by any lightning bolts. Hey. 
Eddie Jim, it’s all right. Whatever happens comes from God, 
so if I'm wrong God will show us, and if I'm right. . . ? 


MOVING SHOT - EDDIE JIM AND WORLEY 
Going toward the arena. Building hysteria . . . 


WORLEY ENTERING THE ARENA 

Wild cheers and excitement: The chorus sings thunder- 
ously. He waves, grinning, it’s like old times. Sarah 
watches him. French accepts the plaudits of the crowd. 


CLOSE - WORLEY 
The applause rolls on and on. He looks around: people 
crowd up, waving their hands in prayer for him. 


CROWD SHOTS 
The mania increases. People swoon. Wave their flags and 
banners. The music swells. 


ON WORLEY 


WORLEY What is a man of God doing here talking about 
who's going to be President? Well, who else? For God's sake! 
Only the most important job in the world, the leader of the 
Armies of Christ in the war against the legions of the devil, 
and God is supposed to hold His tongue?! I speak in His 
name, I preach the Word of God. I preach the spirit of the 


Holy Ghost. I preach the adrenalin of the people. I Avzow the 
politician I came here tonight to nominate: and God will not 
let me speak his name! 


FULL-SHOT OF CONVENTION FLOOR 
Not a word for a split second: consternation. 


CLOSE - FRENCH AND THE SENATOR 
Where they sit, behind Worley. Astounded. French 
stands. 


WORLEY ((o7/.) How do we expect the godly and the 
moral to be elected, if the godly do not run for office? We are 
going to claim this country for the decent God-fearing folk 
who worked to create this country, who gave their sons to pro- 
tect it, who see it all going down the drain of politics as usual, 
going to the great corporations. We're claiming our voice in 
running our lives. We are not their slaves. We are the govern- 
ment, we are the people of God and the leaders of right. | 
speak the name of the next President of the United States of 
America—Worley . . . Abbott! 


REACTIONS - THE SENATOR IS STUNNED 
French and others gather him and begin moving him off 
the stage... 


THE GENERAL AND HIS GROUP 
At first are equally stunned, but suddenly realize as the 
crowd responds that Worley is leading them to power. 


WORLEY (Con/.) God will lead us. Amen! For God, for 
Country, for Worley! Amen! 


The place goes wild: the chorus thunders, people cry 
and embrace and pray: it is a wild celebration. The Gen- 
eral, Manion, all the others move forward onto the stage, 
leading the congregation on . . . ignoring the departing 
politicians. 


TELEVISION CAMERAS 
On booms. They crane up like preying animals to feast 
on the event! 


The military group begins a CHANT that spreads: 


MILITARY GROUP FIGHT FOR CHRIST! WORLEY 
ABBOTT! FIGHT FOR CHRIST! WORLEY ABBOTT! (Etc. ) 


THE MUSIC THUNDERS “THE BATTLE HYMN OF THE 
REPUBLIC.” A WILD CELEBRATION OF WORLEY CAR- 
RYING THEM TO POWER. 


EXT. STREET - DAY 
As Fleet and his little group step out into the light of day. 








They begin to walk away, quickly, as though in fear. 


CLOSE - WORLEY 

HE STANDS IN A COLUMN OF HOT WHITE LIGHT 
FROM A SPOTLIGHT ALMOST DIRECTLY ABOVE HIM. 
Like the finger of God upon him: in it he is almost lumi- 
nous, and around him the shadows of men reach into 
the light to shake his hand, touch him, smiling. Beyond, 
in the dark, the thousands roar their love and approval - 
as Lu Ann said. CAMERA MOVES IN ON WORLEY: he is 
curiously empty and mechanical, smiling and shaking 
hands. He looks up as we ARE VERY TIGHT ON HIM. 
Sweat stands in drops upon him: he looks up as though 
asking a question only to be answered from above. 


SOUND: IT GROWS HOLLOW AND VANISHES: IN THE 
SILENCE OF GOD WORLEY STARES UP INTO THE HOT 
WHITE LIGHT POURING DOWN UPON HIM. 


A SHOT! 
Blood spews from his throat. 


SOUND RESUMES: THE SHOT ECHOES LIKE AN 
EARTHQUAKE! Still looking up, and we are very close; 
so we HEAR what nobody else does: the last words he 
speaks. 


WORLEY Lu Ann!? 


And the second bullet hits him, twisting him full around 
in a crouched-over parody of a dance... 


ON CROWD 


ON WORLEY 
He looks up again INTO THAT HOT WHITE LIGHT as he 
begins his last total collapse . . . 


HIS POV 

We can see now as the rifleman drops his rifle and 
begins to move away: IT IS EDDIE JIM. He is wearing a 
shooter's ear protectors against the sound of the giant 
loudspeakers he stood among: he probably hasn't heard 
what Worley said. He strips off his gloves and mask as he 
walks toward catwalks and ladders that will enable him to 
escape. 


FULL-SHOT 
As Worley falls to the floor. 


TELEVISION CAMERAS 
On booms. Again, they crane up like preying animals to 
feast on the event! 


THE GENERAL, MANION, THE SENATOR, LOWRY 
Each in their own place, reacting. 


EDDIE JIM’S GUARDS 

as he comes down a staircase, they look away. We can 
HEAR the crowd roaring and crying O.S., like some great 
mourning beast. 


CLOSE - MANION 
standing up trom Worley's dead body. Waving for silence 
in the arena. 


MANION This mortal man is now made immortal! Amen! 
Sarah holds the body. cradling it in her arms. 


MANION ((07i/,) (0.8.) Tonight he is with Thee in heav- 
en! Amen! 


The crowd is beginning to respond. with a great crescendo 
of “Amen!” 


NEW ANGLE - FAVORING WORLEY 
His eyes are open: though he doesn't move, he looks 
into Sarah's eyes. 


SARAH He's alive! Get a doctor! Get a doctor! 


And she holds him, afraid to put him down, trying to yell 
over Manion s super-amplified prayers. Others rush on 
stage. 


WORLEY 
looking into Sarah's face, absolutely not moving, but still 
alive. Help begins to come: 


FULL-SHOT 
As Manion still whoops up the crowd... . 


MANION In death he will lead us! In his name we will 
work for God, for country, for Worley . . . 


Someone pulls the sound cable and Manion's VOICE 
GOES SILENT. 


THE GENERAL 
In the silence he looks for Robbie, etc. He hasn't taken in 
what's happened yet. 


MANION 

Taking it in: it’s a miracle. As he thanked God for making 
Worley a martyr, he is ready to adopt Worley as a mira- 
cle alive... 


THE SENATOR, LOWRY, FRENCH, ETC. 
They stop. They move back out, to join the General 
rejoicing over Worley’s survival: It is as though nothing 
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really happened, even Worley’s crisis of faith over the 
death of Lu Ann. 


WORLEY, MANION 
MANION ((07:/,) Thank you, God! 


CUT TO: 

EXT. STREET - DAY 

The panic hasn't reached here yet: everything is ordi- 
nary and quiet. The first sirens will be heard in a 
moment. Eddie Jim steps out and into a waiting Bronco 
and is driven away. 


DISSOLVE TO: 

INT. ASTRODOME (OR SIMILAR) - NIGHT (TIME HAS 
PASSED) 

HIGH WIDE SHOT showing the vast auditorium totally 
empty. The air is full of barely heard echoes, like a dis- 
tant breeze of whispers. Far down below a tiny figure in 
an expensive suit, who, when we get to see him at closer 
quarters, is Manion. He stands at the edge and looks out 
over the empty stadium. The seats are not even in place 
and men are still rolling up astroturf from a football 
game. He speaks with no amplifier, and is barely heard in 
the huge space. 


MANION (od is everywhere. 


CLOSE - MANION 
A microphone is moved INTO FRAME before him. 


MANION ((077/.) AND NOWHERE IS HE SEEN! 
HIS VOICE BOOMS AT ROCK 'N’ ROLL LEVELS! 


FULL-SHOT — THE HALL IS FULL 
On the stage are the Senator, the General, Lowry, 
French, everyone. 


MANION ((07:/.) | want to introduce the Reverend Worle 
Abbott, with us, God willing, tonight. . . 


CLOSE - SARAH 

She is moving toward us, CAMERA MOVING WITH HER, 
and the SHOT WIDENS (SO WE SEE SHE IS ACCOMPA- 
NIED BY EDDIE JIM). The SHOT WIDENS further (WE 
NOW SEE THEY ARE PUSHING WORLEY IN A WHEEL- 
CHAIR TO THE FRONT OF THE AUDITORIUM). The ANGLE 
is over their backs so we can't see Worley’s face yet. 


MANION ((07//.) God speaks, oh, He talks to us all the 
time! Through the Bible, and His own words. Through His 
churches. His ministers. Through the faithful. In the strength 


and glory of His mountains and this earth He has loaned to 
us. Through those who trust Him. Through Worley Abbott. 
Come forward, come on down front. All of vou out there join- 
ing us on television, kneel before vour set, ask forgiveness, 
prav for a peaceful spirit and tranquil heart. 


Various of the congregation are approaching. Eddie Jim 
and Sarah move him to the stage, where a ramp allows 
them to bring him up before everyone. The CAMERA 
becomes the TV CAMERA, taking the subjective view: 
approaching Worley, closer and closer until his face fills 
the screen. He is alive, but is there still a soul inside: can 
he hear and understand? Like the father in Five Easy 
Pieces, we have no idea. His face, gentle, beatific, beams 
pleasantly down upon us, his eyes fixed on ours. 


MANION ((071/) (0.8.) He forgives vou. He loves you. 
\sk for His love, His forgiveness. Listen for the answer in 
vour heart. 


Hold for a beat of silence on that calm and peaceful, 
sweet and ambiguous face, then: the 800 TELEPHONE 
NUMBER is SUPERED on the screen. 

CUT TO BLACK 


MUSIC . . . THE FLUTE SOLO THAT ENDS HERBIE 
MANN'S JAZZ VERSION OF “BATTLE HYMN OF THE 
REPUBLIC" 


THE END 


1-S00- 


Copyright © Warner Brothers, Inc. All rights reserved. 


!-S00- is published by permission of Warner 
Brothers, Inc. 


llustrations © Stephen Kroninger 
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Writing 
1-&00- 


A Talk with Frank Pierson 








UATE] [Ned 


Frank Pierson was born in Chappaqua, New York, in 
1925, and raised and educated in New England and New 
York. After military service in World War Il, Pierson grad- 
uated from Harvard University with a degree in cultural 
anthropology. He worked at Time and Life magazines for 
seven years, subsequently abandoning his career in jour- 
nalism to work in television as a script editor (“Have Gun, 
Will Travel”), and writer, producer and director (“Route 
66” and “Dr. Kildare,” among others). 

Pierson’s first screenplay credit was for a rewrite of 
Cat Ballou (1965), which garnered him an Oscar nomi- 
nation for best adaptation (with Walter Newman). He was 
nominated again for his screenplay for Cool Hand Luke 
(1967), and, in 1975, won the Academy Award for best 
original screenplay for Dog Day Afternoon. Other screen- 
writing credits include In Country (1989) and Presumed 
Innocent (1990). He has directed a number of feature 
films, among them The Looking Glass War (1 969), King 
of the Gypsies (1978), and the 1975 version of A Star Is 
Born. He has also directed several films for television, 
including Citizen Cohn (HBO, 1993), which was nomi- 
nated for 11 Emmies and won CableACE awards for best 
direction and best picture. 

Pierson teaches at the Sundance Institute, the USC 
Film School, and the American Film Institute, and is 
currently serving his second term as president of the 
Writers Guild of America, west. He has received both 
the WGA's Laurel Award for lifetime achievement in 
screenwriting and its Valentine Davies Award for ser- 
vice to the industry. He is a board member of the Los 
Angeles Theater Center, the Artists Rights Foundation, 
Humanitas and the Academy of Motion Picture Arts & 
Sciences. Pierson lives in Santa Monica, California, with 
his wife, Helene. 

The version of 1-800- presented here is the second 
draft, revised by Pierson in Fall 1994 for publication in 
Scenario. The script was 119 pages long. 





How and when did you first come up with the idea for this 
film? 


It must have been around 1979. Marty Elfand, who'd been the 
co-producer on Dog Day Afternoon, invited me to breakfast at 
the Bel Air Hotel, because he very much wanted to do something 
about a televangelist. | went, and we talked. As was my habit in 
those days, I found myself going off on a riff, because at that 
time there were a number of evangelists who were riding high 
on the airwaves in Los Angeles, especially the Reverend Gene 
Scott, who | really thought was a terribly interesting man. He 
was very well-educated, and had read the Bible in the original 
Aramaic, and understood its interpretations and exegeses in 
Greek. And if you watch his show continuously over the years, 
you just see him going madder and madder in the service of 
God. But I was also thinking about the great evangelists of the 
1920s, like Billy Sunday and Aimee Semple McPherson. 








| said | thought it was a wonderful idea, but | was interested 
in it on one basis alone. It would fascinate me to do a story 
about a man who truly believed in God, and who truly believed 
that God had given him the instrument of television for the pur- 
pose of preaching the Gospel. A man who believes he is the 
instrument of God. The image that St. Thomas Aquinas used 
was man as the glove for the hand of God. And that it would be 
interesting to present such a character who had a moral crisis in 
his life that led him to question not whether he believed in God 
or not, but whether he truly was the instrument of God. Well, | 
can't remember how much of that I riffed on at this breakfast; 
but the long and short of it is that, within a very few days, we 
had a meeting at Warner Brothers at which I pitched the idea, 
and they commissioned the screenplay. 

Remember, what | said was that it was predicated on the 
idea of a man who believed in God, and had his own equivalent 
of Jesus's temptations in the desert. But it turned out that no- 
body, anywhere, understood what | was saying at all, because 
when I delivered the screenplay, it was quite clear that what they 
thought they were getting was a new version of A Face in the 
Crowd. You know, a populist kind of hero who is corrupted by 
his own fame and notoriety—a totally different kind of story. 
Somebody who never has any real integrity to start with. It was- 
n't Elmer Gantry, either, because Gantry also was a con artist. 


But I think of the character of Worley Abbott as an amalgam 
of Gantry and Sister Sharon: he has Gantry’s savvy and more 
earthy approach, and Sister Sharon's deep belief in her role 
as a sort of spiritual conduit. 


Um-hmm. Well, at any rate, when I turned in the screenplay, | 
vividly remember Marty's phone call to me about three days 
later. There was a long silence on the phone, and I said, “Well, 
what do you think?” And he said, “I've wasted two years of my 
life on this” —well, the fact of the matter was that Marty hadn't 
done a goddamn thing //aughs/—but he very swiftly created 
around it such a cloud of dissatisfaction and unhappiness that 
this script, that was bound to challenge the boundaries of com- 
mercial art, and that needed as many friends at court as it 
could possibly have, was instantly abandoned by the one person 
who needed to represent it. So, it just sort of sat there. | did one 
rewrile. 


Did you make any substantial changes? 


No, not really. You know, you reach a point on a project at which 
you've brought it as far as you think you can. You know that it’s 
not done yet, and it’s never really done until you're at work, as 
the director yourself or if there is another director on board. 
And then you begin to hear actors read the lines, you begin to 
shape it and change it, and that’s when you really make it into 
the movie it becomes. There’s nothing wrong with that at all, 
although there are a lot of writers who find that to be a traumat- 
ic flaw in the process. But it isn't—this is much closer to trving 
to create an opera, or a stage play. Your first draft is the blueprint 
from which you begin to put the thing together, and then you sit 


there and you listen to actors, and you watch what's happening, 
and say, “Wait a second, | have two scenes that are doing essen- 
tially the same thing, they can be put together.” And you re- 
orchestrate, re-unite, re-focus. It's the second period of the most 
creative writing, and it is such fun when you're doing it together 
with other people who have similar ideas, or even people who 
bring to it a different perspective, and question and challenge 
you about things. Those voices need to be listened to. To para- 
phrase Bernard Shaw—of all the arrogant playwrights—when 
you've got a bunch of actors and you're listening to them try to 
play the scene, and the actor can’t say your words, you had bet- 
ter change the words if you can’t change actors. Because actors 
are, in that best of all possible worlds, the instruments through 
which you are expressing yourself, and you'd better make it as 
creative and fruitful for them to work with your language as you 
possibly can. 


After you did that first rewrite, was there any interest on the 
part of the studio? 


They weren't willing to go any further with the script unless they 
could get a star. So we began to discuss this person and that per- 
son—you know, all the obvious people at the time. 


Who in particular? 


Because the choice that was offered were those stars who could 
open a picture, the one who was likeliest to me was Warren Beat- 
ty. We had a couple of meetings with him, which were hilarious- 
ly funny. We went up to Warren's “warren,” and he came out, 
terribly worried and disturbed about everything, pacing up and 
down, and said: “Frank... you know... 1... you know... you 
know, there are just afew... great... writers... in movies... 
there are just a few people . . . just a few people . .. who really 
know... [ mean, there's Bob Towne, and there’s Carole East- 
man... and to be in the presence of . . . you know, to be in the 
presence of... how do I say it to you . . . that this is shit.” 
[laughs] You know, there are some actors who find their way 
into the heart of a project by battling it all the way, and I think 
Warren is one. So then we started to read it aloud. We got about 
halfway through it—you know, him reading the first speech as 
badly as he could, so it sounded like shit, and me reading it my 
way. Then he had to leave before we were finished. 

And then Warner Brothers made him the offer—six or seven 
million dollars, whatever he was getting back then—and he 
and | had a series of flirtations in which he would call and say, 
“What's happening with it?,” and I would say, “Look, it’s very 
simple. The basic story we're telling here is about a man who 
passionately believes in his mission and at the same time 
becomes involved in a political movement that wants to use 
him, and which he feels he can use for God’s own purposes. And 
part of this religious belief is the belief in his ability to heal. And 
his wife is very ill, and on television she dies, and it leads to a 
crisis of belief, like that moment in Christ's life when He is 
suffering the most and begins to question God. Worley Abbott 
doesn't question God; he questions himself. And he looks at the 
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people he has allied himself with politically with an entirely new 
view of who they are. And he realizes that if he’s going to nomi- 
nate the next President of the U.S., it can’t be one of them.” 

| told him if we could agree on hat story, | didn’t give a 
damn, I'd rewrite every scene in it until we had it so that it 
played, because I happen to admire Warren as a director and 
as a producer, and | would work with him on it. But I could 
never get him to commit to the story. It had to do with who was 
going to be the power center of the picture and so on. Anyway, 
that sort of petered out over the years. Paul Newman read it, 
and I got a message back from him saying he'd read up to page 
17 or something. //aughs/ So, it knocked around, and it gradu- 
ally just died. 


Has there been any interest in it recently? 


No, it’s still just sitting there. What happens with a project when 
it's in the studio vaults is, it tends to get lost. There’s another 
screenplay | wrote years ago, called Home is the Sailor, an 
adaptation of a book by Jorge Amado. And a few years ago, there 
was a young woman, Suzana Amaral, who is a very talented 
Brazilian director whom Warner Brothers was very interested in 
doing something with. | met her at Sundance, and we were talk- 
ing about this and that, and she said, “Well, I'm working at 
Warner Brothers, they want to find something for me to do 
there.” She said, “There's this book by Jorge Amado, called 
Home is the Sailor, that the studio is looking for the rights to.” 
And I said, “Well, why don’t you tell them that they already own 
the rights, and not only that, they have a fully written, second- 
draft screenplay in their files that they own totally; they can do 
anything they want with it.” Everyone became terribly excited 
about it, but then what happened was, it was on the list of things 
to be taken up every Monday morning at their production meet- 
ing. But in those meetings, everybody is discussing the new 
stuff—you know, “We have to decide tonight about whether or 
not to take this Joe Ezsterhas script” —and then it’s getting on 
toward lunch, and somebody brings up Suzana and the script, 
and somebody else says, “Well, that can wait; we own it, it’s not 
going anywhere.” Then after a while, it gets to be a tired subject, 
and everybody forgets. Old screenplays never die, they just mould 
on the shelves in the story department. 

Anyway, that’s the production history of /-800- up until now. 

It’s not really the kind of picture Warner Brothers would be nec- 
essarily interested in; | haven't really tried to reawaken their 
interest in it because, although it’s a star vehicle, | don’t have 
the clout as a director to command that, and the last time any- 
body did a religious picture, it was Marty Scorsese—Vhe Last 
Temptation of Christ—and everybody got burned very badly. 
So there it sits. 
The character of Worley Abbott, as you've said, is based on 
several evangelists. You've talked in the past about how you 
can't get down to writing a screenplay until you really 
understand a character's motivations; only then are you 
able to move forward. What kind of research did you do to 
gel lo thal point? 





I spent a lot of time—a lot of time—researching this. Reading 
Billy Graham, going to his revivals, going to revivalist churches, 
wherever | could. Carrying a tape recorder that | would hide 
somewhere on me, and in all kinds of venues. Going to obscure 
little churches over in the valley—the Antelope Valley—and 
spending a lot of time just watching the television shows. And 
also going to the stations where they were broadcast-—where | 
could get in and be tolerated—because | was instantly recog- 
nized as somebody who was from a foreign culture, and who 
was not necessarily going to be sympathetic to their point of 
view. I never actually met Gene Scott, but I spent a lot of time 
watching him. 

But more than anything else, this particular character arose 
spontaneously from—Jesus, this sounds almost arrogant—my 
own personality. If | were going to become a television evange- 
list, this was how I would do it, and how | would think, and then 
| would add that absolute certainty that | knew I was right, 
because God told me that I was right. 


What about the character of Lu Ann? Were you looking al 
some of the more popular couples in the field at that time, like 


Jim and Tammy Faye Bakker? 


Well, | was looking at them, yes, and to the extent that one 
draws upon sources in one’s own life, | was thinking of all the 
strong-willed and terribly flawed women I've known. This verges 
on dangerous territory, and it’s especially true for male writers, 
but you do draw, in details, at least—when drawing portraits of 
women—on one aspect or another of your mother and, if 
you're lucky enough to have a sister, that sister who's closest to 
you. So there's a lot of hate involved. /laughs/ 


What about Eddie Jim? 


| love Eddie Jim, he’s a great character. As a matter of fact, 
there’s nobody in the screenplay I don’t like, in one way or 
another. 


Could you talk a little bit about the way in which you write 
directions? There are several instances where you give 
options as to how a scene should feel, or look. For instance, 


you describe the General's house as being either Phoenix 


modern or a rambling old gabled mansion. 


A screenplay is like a haiku. Every single thing in it is so eco- 
nomical, and so sparse, and you're trying to do so much in 
terms of what people are going to say, but you're also trying to 
induce the other people on the show to think the way you're 
thinking about a particular scene. So it’s not just a matter of 
writing a set of instructions to a director as to how it’s going to 
be shot, because if a director's only going to do whatever is writ- 
ten in this little block of text, you wouldn’t want him as a direc- 
tor. You want to communicate in a metaphorical kind of way. 
Every shot is a visual metaphor for an idea, and so is everything 
else. Whatever the facade of a house turns out to be, the produc- 
tion designer's job in designing it would be to express something 
about the people who live in that house, and the events that 








happen in that house, and the people who could be drawn to 
that house. Everything in a motion picture has exactly that kind 
of metaphorical character, and an emotional one as well. 


Your protagonists often end up in the quandaries they're in 
because they have created an image of themselves that they 
then have to live up to, but can't. 1 think of Newman in Cool 
Hand Luke, avd how he becomes so exasperated by the expec- 
lations of bis fellow prisoners. Also, the character of Sonny in 
Dog Day Afternoon, who loses control of his image when the 
media become involved in the bank heist. 


I never thought about this, but you're dead right. 


In that film, Pacino becomes a cult hero thanks to the 
media, but it completely multiplies the stakes of this balanc- 
ing act of maintaining his image. He not only has his family 
and his partner depending on him, he bas to deal with the 
expectations of the American public as well. 


What you're revealing to me is a pattern in my own writing, and 
I can only say, “Yeah, you're right,” but that was not part of my 
conscious process in the course of writing any of those films. It 
makes me a little bit nervous: If | begin to know this about 
myself, what am I going to do about it from now on? But that’s 
okay, it’s actually a healthy thing, because now, if there’s a the- 
matic issue which has been heretofore unconscious in your work 
and it becomes conscious, it doesn’t mean that you destroy it, or 
stomp it out. It means that you watch, with joy, to see where, one 
day, it begins to emerge, and you look at that little thing and 
you say, “Oh, | know what that is, and now I can pour some 
water on it and watch it grow.” 


Its not a weed anymore. 
Exactly. 


Well, basically what 1 was saying was that, with each film, 
the stakes get higher and higher, culminating, in this script, 
in Abbott's involving the media in the event that will make 
or break not only his faith in bis powers, but also bis author- 
ity to millions of people. 


What I was trying to do was strip away all his defenses—even 
more than that, strip away the most fundamental part, the core, 
of his personality, that he is the instrument of God. So, it seemed 
to me that one of the tools he used, and which he himself was a 
part of—the media—should be involved in the traumatic 
events that shatter his faith. I spent quite a number of years of 
my life as a reporter, so this is familiar ground to me. 


His involvement with, and knowledge of, media and tech- 
nology is nowhere more apparent than in the opening scene. 


You know, when he comes in there, he knows everything about 
the sound technicians and what they're doing—the kind of 
showbiz thing you find with Sinatra or Streisand, or a rock 
band, when they're up on stage preparing for a show. There's 
something in that hush, that preparation, that | was trying to 


evoke. When I was a child, and I went into a church service, | 
was very aware of a kind of atmosphere of respect: Something is 
happening here you'd better pay attention to. And what goes on 
is a ritual preparation for things, like Mass in a Catholic church. 
Foreplay, in a sense. Everybody grows hushed, everybody gets 
ready for the experience. If you go to a great sports event, and 
get there early, something like that happens. But with religion, 
it's foreplay of the soul. And what I want, if this thing should 
ever get made, is for some great actor to take this opening scene, 
and just build and build and build on it, and really focus on the 
sexual nature of the whole thing. 


Was the title always “1-800-?” 
The original title was “Second Coming.” 
Why was it changed? 


Well, it was like a lightning rod, it sort of drew the focus of 
attention onto an aspect of the story that became a real obstacle 
to getting it made. The Reverend Donald Wildmon and his peo- 
ple got onto it. There was an item in Variety in which it was an- 
nounced that Warner Brothers was going to make a comedy 
about the second coming of Christ as a television evangelist. So I 
got about four or five hundred letters, a lot of them of a kind 
that are on cards that you tear off a roll. The language on all of 
them was exactly the same, because they are told by the Wild- 
mon people what to say. Nowadays, it would be on the Internet, 
with the identical language. So there was a big stir about all of 
this, and I wrote a letter back to Wildmon personally, and I told 
him that the report they had gotten about me doing a comedy 
was absolutely untrue; that what I was involved in doing was 
taking a serious look at the soul of a man who's involved with 
the media and has a lot of power, and the temptations and prob- 
lems that that can create. And that, as a Christian myself, and a 
Protestant, | would never make fun of this—it wasn’t a subject 
for comedy. In fact, it was a serious issue in modern life—our 
understanding of our relationship to a God, whether we believe 
in God or not, whether we respect the belief in God or not. I said 
| hadn't finished the screenplay, nor had | finished my thinking 
about what the screenplay would be at that point. In any case, 
what I hoped was that he and his church members would pray 
for my success in dealing with these issues. So I got about four 
hundred more letters saying something like, “We are praying for 
you, brother.” /laughs] 


One of the fascinating things about this script is that so much 
of what you write about has happened, or is happening now. 
| think of the 1992 Republican Convention, the rise of the 
Christian Coalition, etc. Were these things you were anticipat- 
ing when you wrote it? 


I don’t know. | made it up at the time. I’m not surprised, but 
I’m also not fascinated with my own perspicacity. Or seduced by 
it. You know, a conservative element in politics is a good thing to 
have; a resistance to change. But of course what we're undergo- 
ing politically now is a sea change, because those who were the 

Continued on page 178 
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Over BLACK SFX... 


New York City waking up: trucks, cabs, street vendors, 
children playing. 


WIDE SHOT FROM ABOVE OF JACKIE, 
lying naked to the waist, face down in bed, sleeping. 


An empty glass of wine lies on the bed next to a pink 
portable phone. 


Jackie clutches a ceramic cat in her hand. 
SOUND of approaching freight train. 


CLOSE-UP OF FREIGHT TRAIN CLOCK, 
the train rumbling around the hands, reaching 7:30 a.m. 


Jackie’s hand comes into frame and turns off the “alarm” 
- the train stops. 


RADIO comes on with news. 


ANGLE ON JACKIE'S FEET 
hitting the floor and walking toward bathroom. 





VOICE ON RADIO... expected of my single life—am 
|... is there a place for me, being that I'm single? Am I left 
out? Am I thrown aside or am | included? How can my sin- 
vleness be a blessing to the Lord? 


SOUND of Jackie’s shoes pounding across the apart- 
ment. 


ANGLE ON APARTMENT DOOR 
Jackie unlocks the door and whisks out - we have yet to 
see her face. 


REVERSE ANGLE ON JACKIE'S APARTMENT, 
a place where clearly she is a woman who lives alone. 


TRACK across the apartment. 


RADIO ANNOUNCER (1.0) This recording was found 
by the Michigan State Police in the hand of the dead 
woman—apparently, she was still attached to the suicide 
machine. A spokesman for the state's Attorney General said 
this could become a test case for the state’s new so-called 
Kevorkian Law, forbidding doctor-assisted suicides. Reporting 
from East Lansing, Brook Manning, BNC News. 


CAMERA reaches windows where we TILT UP on the tall 
buildings of the Manhattan skyline. 


TIME LAPSE as the day passes in less than a minute to 
darkness - clouds whip by in the setting sun. 


TILT BACK DOWN - 
in the reflection of her apartment window we see Jackie 
enter. She is in her mid-30s. 


WHIP PAN to Jackie entering and putting her packages 
down. 


The fluorescent hallway lights are blinking intermittently. 


Jackie goes back out into the hallway to smash the fluo- 
rescent fixture. 


The fluorescent lights go off completely - she hits the 
fixture again and they come back on without flickering. 


RADIO ANNOUNCER (1.0) (Weather and traffic 
report for New York City) 


CONTINUING WIDE ANGLE OF JACKIE 

as she comes back into her apartment and crosses to 
the stereo, taking off her jacket and throwing her apart- 
ment keys into a ceramic bowl. 


She is dressed in a light coat over a woman's business 
suit, stockings and jogging shoes, as is the norm. 


She is carrying various groceries and a small string-tied 
pastry box. 


She moves to the stereo table and turns down the 
stereo. 


She moves to the answering machine, hits “play.” 


She moves on to the kitchen, puts her bags down on the 
counter and starts to unpack. 


MACHINE Hi, this is Jackie. Leave me a message. Thanks, 
ciao! (#/—beep, dial tone... hang-up), (#2—heep, dial 
fone... hang-up). (beep—end of messages). 





Jackie looks back at the answering machine for a pointed 
moment. 


She unpacks her groceries and puts them in the refriger- 
ator, including a bottle of wine. 


She takes the pastry box she was carrying, carefully 
places it on the kitchen counter and looks at it for a 
moment, then puts it in a plastic cake server a /a home- 
made. 








She checks her watch and hurries along. 


She takes two plastic microwave dishes from the freezer 
and shoves them into the microwave. 


She sets the timer and hits “on” 


She opens the fridge, takes out an already-opened bottle 
of white wine and pours herself a glass. 


Drinking, she dashes to the stereo and puts a tape on. 


She then rushes across the living room and disappears 
into the bedroom alcove. 


The sound of “Voices Carry” by ‘Til Tuesday fills the 
room. 


She moves purposefully to her closet (the camera moves 
out of her way) carrying her glass of wine. 


She unbuttons her dress and lets it drop to her waist. 
She looks in her closet for something to put on. 
She takes out a sexy-looking outfit and tries it on. 


She looks in the mirror and her initial enthusiasm is 
quickly dashed by seemingly better judgment. 


She pulls out another, more casual outfit and holds it up, 
looking at herself in her mirror. 


Jackie moves toward the mirror and turns around, 
inspecting herself carefully. 


She looks sadly at her body for a long moment. 

She looks at her watch again. 

With resignation, she reaches down and pulls her origi- 
nal dress back on, but for comfort does not zip it up in 
back. 


She pulls off her jogging shoes and socks. 


She rushes back to the kitchen and picks up the bottle of 
wine. 


She empties the contents into her glass and drinks. 
She moves to her small dining table. 


She adjusts the level of the light over the kitchen table 
with the dimmer on the kitchen backsplash. 


She looks at the living room beyond and moves to the 
matches on the coffee table. 


She crosses to the living room and lights a candle on the 
coffee table in front of the couch. 


She looks out the window. 


JACKIE'S POV 
A man in the apartment across the street watches TV. 


She reaches down and turns up the music very loud. 
She stands and sways for a moment, her eyes closed. 
She moves to the window and looks out. 


JACKIE'S POV 
A man and woman hold hands talking. 


TILT UP 
A solitary man sits at his desk in an office. 


A SOUND - the buzzer - grabs her attention. 


CLOSE-UP - SECURITY MONITOR 
A fish-eye view of MICHAEL. 


She rushes to the kitchen, picks up the security phone 
and looks at the video monitor - an unrecognizably dis- 
torted view of Michael. 

JACKIE Whio is it? 

Buzzer buzzes again. 

JACKIE | said. who is it? 

MICHAEL (0.8. Michael... 

JACKIE (0)... 

She buzzes him in. 

She takes a long drink of wine to brace herself - looks at 
the glass, throws away the rest, hiding the glass in the 
sink. 

She rushes around the apartment, music blaring, trying 


to straighten up as the camera relentlessly dollies toward 
the door. The doorbell rings. 


JACKIE Ohi. shit. 


CLOSE-UP OF CERAMIC CAT BREAKING 103 
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CLOSE-UP OF FISH TANK 
into which Jackie drops pieces of cat. 


She moves to the door and opens it. 
There stands Michael - he smiles. 


He is around 40. He wears a once nice but now a bit 
worn and rumpled suit and a dress shirt; his tie hangs 
from his pocket. 


He carries a briefcase. 


He is backlit by the flickering fluorescent bulb in the hall- 
way outside. 

JACKIE You re early. 

MICHAEL | vuess ... 

JACKIE Were vou out there long? 

MICHAEL Just «i few seconds. | heard music . . . 


JACKIE | wats just listening... 1 didn't know. | couldn't 
hear the bell... 


MICHAEL Yeah... | know what that’s like. 
JACKIE Come in, come in. 

Michael points back out to the flickering bulb. 
MICHAEL ‘Thiit light’s kind of twilight zonev: 
JACKIE Yeah. they won't fix it... Sorry... 
MICHAEL No harm. no foul. 

She looks at him, puzzled. 


(Michael has a habit of making these little jokes to him 
sel/—for his own seemingly private amusement.) 


He enters—looking around at the apartment. 

He notices the loys bere and there and laughs to himsely. 
She looks at him quizzically: 

MICHAEL No... Nice. Real nice. 

JACKIE Vhanks... 

She realizes that the back of ber dress is still unzipped and 
she awkwardly zips it up while trying to carry on the con- 
rersation. 

JACKIE Can | take vour coat? 

MICHAEL \o. |i fine. 


As Jackie reaches for his coat. Michael realizes that he has a 
package in his hand. 


MICHAEL Oli. here. | got this... 

He holds up a bottle of wine. 

JACKIE \\ inc’ 

MICHAEL Sezh. | didn't know what you like. . 
JACKIE his looks great. 

She lakes the bottle. 

JACKIE Let's have some. 


Jackie moves to the kitchen. 


MICHAEL You don't have to open it. 
JACKIE You don't drink? 
MICHAEL No. | mean, vou can save it for another time. 


You don’t have to open it just because | brought it. 

Long pause as they stare at each other 

JACKIE No. let's have some. 

Michael peeks into her dressing area, then looks out the 


window. 


MICHAELS POV 
A horror movie on TV in apartment across the street. We 
hear the distant throbbing soundtrack. 


MICHAEL Wow... this is a real view. 


Jackie looks out the window in the kitchen. 


JACKIE Seah. it's probably why I've staved here. | need to 


see the city—the people. 

MICHAEL I low long have vou lived here? 

JACKIE Since ah... Jesus, could it be five vears? 
MICHAEL \\ 0. 

She hands him his glass and pours. 

MICHAEL Jhinks ... | didn't know if you'd be here. 
JACKIE What do vou mean? 

MICHAEL | saw vou in Grevson’s office at5 ... 1 didn't 


know how vou'd get here so early, 

JACKIE | left a few minutes early. 

MICHAEL (0), vood. 

PAUSE. 

Ihe microwave beeps. 

MICHAEL And vou have dinner going already? 
She moves away toward the kitchen. 


JACKIE Nothing too fancy. | hope vou like seatood. 











He laughs. 
JACKIE What? 
MICHAEL It’s the word “seafood” . . . You know, some 


words give you the creeps. 
JACKIE | guess... 


MICHAEL Sometimes | wonder whether it's that you had a 
traumatic experience when you first heard the word, or 
maybe it’s just some genetic thing, but they embarrass you— 
like the word “ritzy” or “spigot” or most French words. 


JACKIE but scallops? 

MICHAEL Love ‘em. (70 himself) | hate the word. 
JACKIE What? 

MICHAEL (Oh), just kidding. 

She crosses to the microwave—he sits down on the couch. 
JACKIE Geez, these things scare me. (Re: microwaves) 
MICHAEL 0h), they're pretty sate. 

JACKIE | think they're kind of weird. 

MICHAEL 10 you know how they work? 


JACKIE Yeah, | mean, it’s the waves—they heat the food 
up. The microwaves . . . 


MICHAEL Not exactly. See, microwaves are powerful low- 
frequency electromagnetic waves that make the molecules 
vibrate—vibration is heat. That's how it works. 


JACKIE (/ored bul covering) Wow. 

MICHAEL You like science? 

JACKIE Sure, | guess. Especially animal science kinds of 
things. You know, those nature specials—they re great. You 
know, really, like when the animals do all those things. 

She puts the food back in the microwave and resets the 
fimer: 

MICHAEL [id you know that birds are really dinosaurs? 
JACKIE birds’ 


Michael still has his briefcase in his hand and waves it 
about as he talks. 


MICHAEL Yeah, when the big dinosaurs went extinct the 
little ones survived. Birds have hollow bones like dinosaurs 
and their feathers are really just a form of scales. | always 
thought that was amazing. 


She crosses back to him with the wine bottle in ber hand. 


JACKIE Yeah, that’s pretty cool. Where do you learn all this 
stuff? 


MICHAEL | read a lot... and I just remember stuff. 
JACKIE Yeah, | love reading . . . and books. 


Jackie moves to the couch and sits. 


MICHAEL Like, | remember all the telephone numbers of 
all my friends from grammar school. 


JACKIE Really? 

Michael moves to an armchair near the couch. 
MICHAEL Yeah, like my friend Mickey Hobart. 
JACKIE Huh’ 

MICHAEL Yeah, his number was 869-3740. 
JACKIE Are you sure? 

MICHAEL What do you mean? 

JACKIE | thought it was 3704. 

MICHAEL How did you know... ? 

JACKIE | was just joking. 

MICHAEL 0h, yeah. 

Michael laughs dismissively. 


MICHAEL That's funny... See, | remember numbers by 
memorizing the patterns of the number. See, like Mickey's 
number: (Pause) three from seven equals four—three seven 
four oh. 


JACKIE Yeah, but... 
MICHAEL \\ hat’ 


JACKIE | mean, if you're going to go to all the trouble to 
remember the equation and all the ways this equals that, 
wouldn't it be easier to remember the number or write it 
down? 


MICHAEL No, see, the brain, by subdividing the task, it 
increases the retention— 


JACKIE Oh, yeah, | get it. 
MICHAEL Are you sure 


out and show you. 

JACKIE No, | get it. Thanks. 

MICHAEL The brain. . . the brain's amazing. 

Michael looks around the apartment, puzzled. 

MICHAEL (oir fo the door) What's in there? 

JACKIE That's my dressing room. 

MICHAEL Oh... 

JACKIE What's wrong? 105 
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MICHAEL \\ livre do vou sleep? 
JACKIE (Pals the couch) On this... Wtolds out. 
MICHAEL (ie: kitchen window) You can see into all those 


apartments. 


ANGLE ON APARTMENT 
An erotic movie... 


Long pause - Jackie gets up and moves to the kitchen. 


JACKIE It's wild, isn’t it? Sometimes when I'm on the sub- 
way and people are whirring by me—lots of them—or on a 
bus looking out at the crowded sidewalks—it’s hard to 
believe that | have a life like all those people—that [am 
going through all this stuff, you know—that we're all just 
not like extras... 


Michael stands and moves slowly toward the kitchen. 
MICHAEL You mean like on a movie? 


JACKIE Yeah. it’s like we're not here—that we don't reall 
have lives. 


MICHAEL | would have thought vou'd feel real and that 


evervone else Was an extra. 

JACKIE Yeah, | guess, but not really... Geez... 
MICHAEL \\ hat’ 

JACKIE It's just... all those apartments out there. 
She stands with her back to him at the counter: 
MICHAEL \e:tl. 

JACKIE It's so... you know what | mean? 


Michael touches her lower back—she jumps away—he 
jumps away in the opposite direction. 


MICHAEL/JACKIE \\hi:it’ 

They laugh. 

MICHAEL Are you Oh? 

JACKIE It's just strange, vou know, having vou here . .. 
MICHAEL What do you mean? 


JACKIE No. it’s great... It's just that we've always been in 
the office. All the time, vou know, in the office. 


MICHAEL (/izifc/ing ber) \ the office. 


JACKIE So now you're here—I mean, we talk every day 
and laugh. 


MICHAEL /iali hal. 





hey laugh. 


JACKIE You know, vou see someone every day for four 
months one wav and then this... You know, it’s wild 


MICHAEL Yeah. 


Jackie moves shyly to set table. 


MICHAEL [ut it's very pleasant here. 


Wichael moves into ber dressing room and switches on 
light. 


Jackie notices the light come on and calls out. 


JACKIE [Do vou want more wine? 

MICHAEL [inn ... 

Light goes out. 

JACKIE | didn't know if vou drank . . 

MICHAEL Yeah, Vl have alittle... 

JACKIE | don't drink that much. A little on the weekends 


Or at night sometimes... vou know? 
MICHAEL Jet!) 

JACKIE (ours) Here. 

MICHAEL 1 )h:nks. 

JACKIE What's vour place like? 
MICHAEL \\y «partment? 

JACKIE \exl. 


MICHAEL 0h. | don’t know. Just an apartment. [ts a one- 
bedroom... On the East Side. 


JACKIE | like the East Side. | lived there for a while but it 


YOLON MV nerves... 


MICHAEL Seah. Mine doesn’t have a view. 


JACKIE | couldn't survive without a view... without seeing 
the city... the people. 


MICHAEL Here's to the extras. 
JACKIE Oh. veah . .. to the extras. 
MICHAEL Chivers. 

Ihey toast, separate—Jackie laughs. 
MICHAEL \\ |:'/ 


JACKIE It was so funny today when you were giving San- 
ders a hard time. 


MICHAEL | didn't give him a hard time. 
JACKIE Oh. come on. You do it all the time. You make him 


nuts. | love to be in on those meetings. 





MICHAEL Paralegals aren't supposed to have opinions . . . 
according to Sanders. 


JACKIE At least you get to open your mouth, which is more 
than us “executive assistants.” 


MICHAEL Is that what they call the legal secretaries these 
davs? 


JACKIE That's what it says on my paycheck. 

long awkward pause. 

MICHAEL | guess this is a lull. 

Jackie deflates and moves to the couch and sits. 
JACKIE Funny, | always know what to say in the office. 
MICHAEL Yeah, the office. .. 

Pause as Michael moves to the couch. 

MICHAEL So where'd you grow up? 

JACKIE Long Island. 

MICHAEL Really? Wow, that’s interesting . . . 


The microwave beeps just as Michael is sitting down near 
her: 


JACKIE Excuse me. 

She jumps up and moves to the kitchen area. 
JACKIE | hope this comes out OK... 
MICHAEL Right, the scallops. 


JACKIE | made this on the weekend and I froze it. See, | 
make my dinners on the weekend and microwave them dur- 
ing the week. It’s strange sometimes when I'm cooking on a 
Saturday or Sunday—like I'm making four or five dinners 
atonce and... 


She takes out the casserole and lifts the foil and smells. 
JACKIE It's ready. You still hungry? 

MICHAEL Sure. 

JACKIE (Or should we wait? 

MICHAEL \o) let’s eat. 

He gets up as she carries it to the dining table. 
MICHAEL [0 you want your glass? 

JACKIE Please. 

He carries their glasses over to the table. 


CLOSE-UP ON NEIGHBOR ACROSS STREET, 
moving about his apartment. 


CLOSE-UP ON FISH TANK 


The fish swim past the broken-off head of the ceramic 
cat. TRACK past tank into TWO-SHOT of Jackie and 
Michael at dinner table. 


JACKIE It's just strange to be making all this stuff—it’s 
like when I'm done, the week is over—lI don’t know how to 
explain it. It's just kinda weird. 


MICHAEL Huh. 

JACKIE Here. (She serves as he sits down) 

MICHAEL So you have brothers and sisters? 

JACKIE What makes you ask that? 

MICHAEL 0h, | was thinking about where you grew up. 





JACKIE Long Island... (Laughs) Yeah, | have seven 
brothers and sisters. 


MICHAEL Wow... seven? 
JACKIE Yeah. Five brothers and two sisters. 
MICHAEL big family. 


JACKIE Yeah. it was cool. Never a dull moment and all that 
shit. 





Long pause—Michael smells the food. then tastes it, suspi- 
cious—she watches him. 


MICHAEL (Surprised) This is really good. 


JACKIE Thanks. Sometimes the freezing and then reheat- 
ing makes things better. Scallops are like that. That's why | 
picked this one. 


MICHAEL (hi, like a crvonic dinner... 
He laughs. 


JACKIE That was a joke, wasn't it?—It's taken a while but 
I'm starting to get vou. 


Pause. 
JACKIE They say all kinds of things about you. 
MICHAEL Who? 


JACKIE he partners. 
MICHAEL Really? Like what? 


JACKIE They say you always have this weird smirk on your 
face—like vou're laughing at them. 


MICHAEL Really? 
JACKIE They call you Mr. Strange. 
MICHAEL Fascinating... 


JACKIE Just some of them... | tell them you're just in- 
secure. 107 
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MICHAEL Whit do vou mean? 


JACKIE Yeah. | thought it was best to say something, Peo- 
ple see us talking all the time. 


MICHAEL (Laiiehing) So vou were trving to help me? 


JACKIE (Digeing herself in deeper. which Michael seems 
fo enjoy) | don't know, It just seemed like someone should 
say something. It’s kind of sweet how you're insecure. 


MICHAEL | don't see myself as insecure... and I don't 
think I need you going around apologizing to those jerks for 
something that | haven't even done. 


JACKIE But vou do smile and laugh a lot when people say 
things... you know, at the wrong moment—or maybe not 
the wrong moment but it’s when no one else is laughing. 


MICHAEL It's called a sense of humor. | find life amus- 
iny—especially life, if you can call it that, at Camfield, Keller 
and Jacobsen. 


JACKIE Yeah, | guess vou can say it’s amusing, but it is 
kind of sad, too. 


MICHAEL 10 the sadness of life. 
He toasts to ber. 

JACKIE You can say that again. .. 
MICHAEL |— 

JACKIE You aren't, are you? 
MICHAEL Whit do you mean? 


JACKIE | thought you were going to say it again. You know, 
I just said “You can say that again” and | thought you might 
as a joke sav it again. 


MICHAEL | wasn't. 

JACKIE (aighs) You're so tunny. 

PAUSE. 

MICHAEL Jhiis is really good. 

JACKIE Thanks. 

MICHAEL The seafood... ves. 

JACKIE See, there vou go again. That was a joke, wasn't it? 
MICHAEL | guess. 


JACKIE That's so cool... vou know, getting it. It must be, 
vou know, so COOL... 


Jackie gets up and moves to the counter. 


JACKIE But that was really funny with Sanders today. 
MICHAEL Not hard with such a slow-moving target... 
JACKIE You should have seen his face when he opened that 


envelope from the opposition’s attorney and it was his own 
brief. 


MICHAEL JSexi!), really? 
Vichael lakes oul a small notebook and twrites teil. 


JACKIE | mean, how did vou get the nerve to send the op- 
posing law firm all of Sanders’ evidence in the case? Couldn't 
they arrest vou— 


she moves lo him and pours him a glass of water: 


MICHAEL | can't believe they would send it back—it's all 
rivged. They don't care about the truth of the case—it's all 
just a big club—tike junior high school . . 


JACKIE If you keep it up, they Il fire you eventually: 
MICHAEL | doubt it. Theyre so guilty about me. They know 


I'm right. To fire me would be to admit their own failing. 


JACKIE | wouldn't be too sure. 
She sits back down at the table. 
MICHAEL They need me. | save their asses daily and for 


what they pay me, trust me, they won't fire me. 


JACKIE You know, when | first got there | thought you were 
one of the partners. 


MICHAEL kec!!\”! 

JACKIE Yeah, the way vou walked around—carrying on 
with evervone . .. you seemed like one of the lawyers. 
MICHAEL his is a joke... vou're kidding, right? 
JACKIE No. in a good way. You seemed so important. And 
the way vou dress different than the other paralegals. 
MICHAEL Just an old suit. 

JACKIE None of the other paralegals wear suits. 


MICHAEL You think | wear suits so people will think Pm a 


lawver? 
JACKIE No... | mean, | never thought about it, really. 
MICHAEL It'd kill me if | thought I was anything like 


them. Mavbe I should start wearing chinos and blue shirts 
without ties and desert boots... CHRIST! 


U nactable direction—Jackie tries lo think of something to 
say lo gel things back on track. 
JACKIE You're not like them. 


MICHAEL Were vou disappointed to find out | was just a 
measly paralegal? 

JACKIE | don't give a shit about that... [twas just funny 
It made me laugh, seeing you after that. 


MICHAEL You shouldn't encourage me, you know. 
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JACKIE Why not? What are you going to do? 





Pause as they look at each other—Michael laughs ner- 


Y ousl ). 


Jackie gets up and takes the salad out of the fridge. 


JACKIE So I'm an “executive assistant.” 
MICHAEL As we established. 


JACKIE But | made it to Manhattan. It’s great here. People 
leave you alone. You know, I've lived in this building for al- 
most five vears and I've never had a conversation with any- 
one here. Most of them | don’t even say hello to. It's great. . . 


She tosses the salad. 

MICHAEL Really. 

JACKIE Where'd you grow up? 

MICHAEL Just outside the city. Westchester. 
JACKIE That must have been great. 

MICHAEL It was OK. 

JACKIE Yeah, | always wanted to live in Manhattan. 
MICHAEL Huh... 

She stands over Michael and serves him salad. 


JACKIE Yeah, | had to. It was just... had to... 1 don't 
even know why exactly. | can't explain it. You know, when 
there's something that you just got to do—it'’s ... | don't 
know. You know what | mean? 


She sits back down. 


MICHAEL Umm... When | was 13, I was listening to “She 
Loves You,” the Beatles song. I've never told anybody this . . . 
Oh, you'll think I'm crazy . . . 


JACKIE No, vo on, tell me. 


MICHAEL Well, | kept hearing my name during the 
song—singing my name—Michael, Michael . . . 


Jackie closes her eyes and moves her mouth. 


MICHAEL What are you doing? 
JACKIE |'m trying to hear the words and fit “Michael” in... 


MICHAEL No, it wasn't in the words—it was beyond 
that—it was in the song—subliminal . . . | can’t explain it. 


JACKIE Wow. cool... veah. 
MICHAEL See, | told you you'd think I'm crazy. 
JACKIE No, that’s not crazy . .. it’s sweet. 


MICHAEL (Siaps fingers) Sweet... petite... (A la 
Addams Family) 


Jackie looks at him, puzzled 





they laugh. 
MICHAEL | ve never told anybody about that. 
JACKIE | understand. I've had stuff like that happen . .. 


once. 
MICHAEL Really, with the Beatles? 


JACKIE No. it was... it wasn’t so dramatic. But it was 
kinda like that. .. 

Pause. 

MICHAEL | loved the //iad when | was a kid—I wanted a 
heroic life—a life of action. . . 

JACKIE | never read that book. Is it good? 

MICHAEL The best. | used to fight with garbage can cov- 


ers and these big wooden swords. I'd beat everybody— 





Jackie stares at him, miming swordplay. 


MICHAEL (//e notices. indicating sword) That's the in- 
ternational sign for wooden sword. | have a very high toler- 
ance to pain. . 


JACKIE Cool. 
They eat in silence. . 
MICHAEL So where'd you go to college? 


JACKIE Oh, this community college in the Bronx. Itwas | 
free because I'm a resident. 


MICHAEL | thought you said you were from Long Island . .. 
JACKIE Oh, | was born on the Island but we moved a lot. 
MICHAEL |1in. 

JACKIE Where'd you go to school? 

MICHAEL Harvard. 

JACKIE You mean, “the” Harvard. 

MICHAEL Yeah, it’s no big deal. 

JACKIE | wanted to go to a real college—like an Ivy) 


League school—but the guidance counselor in high school 
told me that | shouldn't... My parents wanted me to work 
for my uncle, but | wouldn't do that. | would have killed 
myself first... But, wow, Harvard . . . 


MICHAEL [1 was stupid... | hated it. 


JACKIE You shouldn't say that... people would kill to go 
there. 


MICHAEL People do kill to go there—I've spent years try- | 
ing to overcome the effects of that place, it’s totally corrupt 
and racist and sexist. . . 


JACKIE Well, |'m impressed. 





MICHAEL Well, don't be. 

Pause. 

JACKIE | watch you at work, vou know. 
MICHAEL \ou do, do you? 

JACKIE Yeah. You're doing something, aren't vou? 
MICHAEL What do vou mean? 

JACKIE Well, you're always writing things down. 
MICHAEL Writing things down? 

JACKIE You did it before. It's in your jacket pocket. 
MICHAEL (hi, that. Just making a note. 


JACKIE | knew it... | knew it. | thought that’s what vou 
were doing. | used to say to myself, | bet he’s writing some- 
thing... like a book. 


MICHAEL It was a vole. 
Long pause as they go back to eating quielly: 


MICHAEL Did somebody say something to vou about a 
hook? 


JACKIE No... but you're writing one, aren't vou? 
MICHAEL | don't... 

JACKIE Oh, come on, vou can tell me. 
MICHAEL | don't really want to talk 

JACKIE | haven't told anyone 


anvone—trust me. | just thought... 





| mean. | wouldn't tell 


Jackie smiles at him. 

MICHAEL You have to promise 

JACKIE Don't worry. (Seductirely) | promise. 
MICHAEL |'in writing. ... it’s going to be a book. 
JACKIE | knew it... that is so cool. 

MICHAEL |'in writing a book about lawvers. 
JACKIE Really? What's it about? 


MICHAEL I'm calling it 7de Business of Justice. Some 
people want me to call it /eastice for Sale, but that’s too com- 
mercial. Wrong audience. This is not an ax-grinding kind of 
thing. But P'm writing about how money drives the svstem— 
that right and wrong, good and bad have become relative 
terms in relation to the economic weight they carry. And all 
the lost. crippled, damaged people out there—the ones that 
really make this country what itis... The things I've seen 
working at the firm. 


JACKIE Wo. are they going to be pissed off at vou. 


MICHAEL (Good. 
JACKIE Aren't you afraid of what they could do to you? 


MICHAEL What could they do to me? I don't have any- 
thing. See, I'm the kind of person who thinks, why go to a 
museum and look at other people's paintings if you can't 
paint your own paintings? Do you hire someone to sleep with 
your wife? Do you pay someone to come in and eat your food? 
Do things yourself. Isn't that what life’s about? Look at all the 
people out there doing things they hate. You have people run- 
ning the country who all they know how to do is keep their 
jobs—thev are not interested in doizg their jobs. There is 
very little real love in the work I see. 


Michael suddenly stands up. 
He looks around the apartment frantically. 


He moves down toward the couch. 


Jackie looks at him despairingly. 


JACKIE What are you... 7 


Michael suddenly is relieved to find his briefcase behind 
an armchair—he picks it up, smiling, and turns back to 


Jackie. 


MICHAEL | hive been in many (7 Camera sessions . . . 
He looks at her puzzlement. 

MICHAEL [0 vou know what that means? 

JACKIE Winn... kindof... 


He moves back to his chair at the dining table with bis 
briefcase. 


MICHAEL /7) camera. It's Latin for “in the room.” It 
means that whatever is said never leaves the room. 


JACKIE Oh. wow, | vet it, yeah. 
MICHAEL Just ask when you don't understand something. 
JACKIE They get upset whenever I do. 


MICHAEL You ve got to get over that. You can't let them do 
that to vou. 


JACKIE Yeah, you're right. 


VOICE //iipe recorder) So when they came back into the 
room, | knew [had them . . 


Jackie looks around for the voice. 


MICHAEL So | carry this little tape recorder, The things I've 
recorded. I'm going to blow them out of the water. 


He holds up this tiny recorder proudly: 


JACKIE You know, I've worked in offices for years and I've 
never really bothered to get involved . . 111 
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MICHAEL | suppose | feel like it’s my responsibility. 


JACKIE | know you're right. | know, but I think it’s differ- 
entfor you... 


MICHAEL You shouldn't feel intimidated . . . 


JACKIE | don’t know . . . maybe it’s just a background 
thing... you know, where you came from and everything. 


MICHAEL (/amehing) Like the Harvard thing! 


Awkward pause as Jackie gets up and starts clearing the 


lable. 

MICHAEL That was a joke... | was kidding . .. 
Michael stands and starts to help clear. 

They end up in the kitchen—pause. 


JACKIE So you must read law books a lot... you'd get that 
from reading. 


MICHAEL | went to law school. 
JACKIE You went to law school? Wow, really? 
MICHAEL But | didn't graduate. 


JACKIE What happened . . . | mean, you don’t mind my 
asking? 

MICHAEL Well, | had most of my credits... Enough to 
graduate almost. 

JACKIE And you just left? 


MICHAEL It was an act of personal protest. Against the sys- 
tem. L couldn't take it anymore. | had to take a stand. 


JACKIE Wow, you're amazing. .. 


Jackie starts to open the cake server we saw earlier 


Michael watches her: 

JACKIE You want dessert? 
MICHAEL No, |’ pretty full. 
JACKIE Coffee’ 

MICHAEL |... 


JACKIE Or, | have other stuff to drink... Hard stuff, you 
know, 


MICHAEL Drugs? (Laughs) No, thanks. I'm fine. 


Jackie pours herself another glass of wine. 


MICHAEL but that was really great. 


JACKIE Oh. thanks. | just threw it together... over the 
weekend . . . 


She turns off the counter lights, leaving him in the dark. 


Jackie moves to the couch and sits. 


Michael pauses for a moment. then follows her 


JACKIE Wait till the partners find out you wrote a hook 
about them. 


MICHAEL It's not really about them. .. 
JACKIE You've been working on this a long time? 
MICHAEL Almost fifteen years. 

JACKIE You've been at the firm for that long? 
MICHAEL No, no, no... only thirteen. 


JACKIE Wow. Thirteen years. That's a kid’s whole lifetime. 
You know if a kid... you know if a kid... you know? 


Pause. 

JACKIE Wow, you must have written a lot of it. 
MICHAEL Alinost done. 

JACKIE [1's so exciting. 

MICHAEL |’ only doing what I have to do. 
PAUSE. 

JACKIE Maybe | could help you. 

MICHAEL | don't know... 

JACKIE Are you afraid I'd screw it up for you? 
MICHAEL No. it’s not anything like that. 
JACKIE Really? 


MICHAEL |'d probably lose my job—I couldn't expect you 
todo that... | mean, I'll end up with a book . . . 


JACKIE Right, | guess... 


EXTREMELY SLOW DOLLY IN 
He moves to join her in the living room. 


MICHAEL You know Sanders’ case? It’s about this young 
kid .. . there's this guy who is obviously abusing his kid and 
he’s using the firm to get custody... | mean, it was disgust- 
ing—so | recorded the whole thing, 


He sits in the armchair opposite Jackie on the couch. 


MICHAEL See, what kills me is that they know they are 
doing it and they keep doing it—most of them couldn't need 
the money anymore, how much could they need, and the) 
keep doing it. | could understand if they needed to feel secure 
and just were into making money for a while, but this is 
never going to end and they know it. So 'm going to do my 
best to help the lonely, damaged people—even if it helps only 
a little bit, I'll feel that I've done some good. 


JACKIE Wow. It even sounds like a book when you talk. 

















MICHAEL |'m talking too much. 
JACKIE Seah. 
MICHAEL \\ hat do vou mean? 


JACKIE I'm kidding. It's great to hear someone excited 
about things. 


MICHAEL You know, it’s important to have a sense of his- 
tory. When I look at where | am I feel OK. | mean, think back 
on the 19th century. All those lawyers and doctors and politi- 
cians—people getting rich, powerful, and seeming famous 
by the standards of the day. | bet if vou asked people then who 
would be remembered, they'd come up with a list of people 
we've never even heard of. A huge percent of people we honor 
today were completely obscure in their day—Emilv Dickin- 
son, Van Gogh, Schubert—When I look at these self-impor- 
tant people like the partners at our firm, | laugh. Thev'Il all 
be dead soon and no one will ever mention their names 
again—even in contempt. 

JACKIE What about their families? 

MICHAEL That doesn’t mean anything—who else are they 
going to talk about—that's just happenstance—pure coinci- 
dence. 

JACKIE | don't think that’s how people feel about their 
families. 

MICHAEL Would vou choose to be in Keller's family? 


Imagine him as vour brother or father— 


JACKIE (Or husband? 





DOLLY CONTINUES IN 


MICHAEL |... | couldn't imagine that. (He laughs) But | 
bet if Vou gave anvone in his family a choice, they'd ditch 
him. 


She smiles at him. 
MICHAEL | «77 talking too much. 


JACKIE Yeah. it’s vreat to hear someone excited about 
something. 


MICHAEL | suppose because | never talk about it, it's hard 


to stop When I get going . .. 
JACKIE Guys do that when they're scared. 
MICHAEL [1 not scared... | do have something to sav... 


| mean, not like the guys at the office. 

JACKIE Do vou see me inviting them home for dinner? 
MICHAEL \\el! |... 

JACKIE Jrust me... | don't. 


Pause. 


MICHAEL | can't believe the relationships people have. It 
amazes me the things people settle for. Sometimes I look ata 
couple walking down the street and I can’t imagine them 
sleeping together. 


JACKIE |ike your parents? 

MICHAEL \\\ parents? 

DOLLY IN ENDS 

JACKIE | don't know... it just came into my head. It didn’t 
mean anvthing— 

MICHAEL Sou don't have to apologize. 

JACKIE | wasn't... IF don't know... 

MICHAEL | just wanted to know what vou meant. 


JACKIE Well, when we were kids and were learning the 
tacts of life. | could not believe that my parents would do 
that. It creeped me out. 


MICHAEL Oh. so vou think ['m projecting my parental 
incest fantasies onto the authority figures at work? 


JACKIE Well. no... don't... 1 was just saving... 
(Michael laughs) You're joking with me again, aren't you? 


MICHAEL \\ lio. nie’ 

JACKIE Whats so cool. 

Pause. Jackie lets down ber hair. 
JACKIE (Cain | get vou something else? 
MICHAEL \o. | in fine. 


He looks at his tape recorder still on the dining table—he 
gels up and crosses to it. 


JACKIE Are vou... Did I sav something? 
He holds up the tape recorder: 


MICHAEL No. it’s just that | don't ever tell anvone about 
what I'm doing. About the book. 


JACKIE \\ hist book? 

MICHAEL Right. It just makes me nervous. 
JACKIE | don't know what vou're talking about. 
MICHAEL (/c/:/¢/)s) Anyway |. 


Michael awkwardly pauses. then reaches and pours him 
self more wine. 


JACKIE | do a little writing. too. 
MICHAEL Reilly’ 
JACKIE Well, yeah, since | came to Manhattan. 
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Michael. carrying the wine bottle. crosses slowly toward 
her on the couch. 


MICHAEL Novels or plays or something? 
JACKIE No. Just stories. 
MICHAEL Jhiat’s really interesting. 


JACKIE Yeah. | never tell people, either... you know, like 
you, but not like you ‘cause it’s not like | have anything to say 
like you. I never thought of it like that... It's really, | don't 
want to seem like a snob... but really and sometimes actual- 
ly, I'm embarrassed by writing stories, you know. 


MICHAEL Why’ 


JACKIE Well, | might as well tell vou—they're children’s 
stories. You know, kids’ stories—bedtime things. | feel kind of 
stupid— 


He finally sits down next to her on the couch. 


MICHAEL You shouldn't be. A lot of great writers wrote 
children’s stories. Tolkien, Stevenson, Swift. 


JACKIE Yeah. | never thought of it like that. 
MICHAEL Maybe you could show them to me sometime. 


JACKIE | was attracted to vou because | thought vou were a 
writer... 


Awkward pause—he pours her wine and puts the bottle 


on the coffee table. 


JACKIE | mean, | never meet writers. | went to some of 
these poetry things | read about in the Voice a couple of years 
avo, but | didn't know what anyone was talking about. . . | 
felt kind of stupid and left—some guy hit on me—it was 
dumb. And then I got that magazine, 7he New Yorker, but | 
never opened it up. | was afraid someone would see it on my 
coffee table—so | hid it. 


She picks up the empty wine bottle and moves to the 
kitchen. 


JACKIE But | read a lot of lyrics. | don’t get some of it, but 
it sounds so cool. You like lyrics? 


MICHAEL [ inm |. . sometimes. 
Michael stands and watches her in the kitchen. 


JACKIE So | go to work every day and on weekends | write 
these little stories, but I'm really lonely and sometimes | miss 
my family and | call them up, but it's hard. They feel like Pm 
not the same person and they don't know what to say to me 
and... you know, families . . . it's hard for them that | came 
here and we never know what to say to each other. | really 
liked growing up with them and all my brothers and sis- 
ters—vou know, one of those big family kind of things. Oh, 
God, I'm going on... [can see you're dying over there . . . 





MICHAEL No, |i O48. 


She smiles and moves to the stereo along the wall between 
them. 


JACKIE | like music a lot—to me that’s where some of the 
best writing is—like I said—in lyrics. I go into used-record 
stores just to read the words to the music. 


MICHAEL The librettos. 
Michael sits down in the armchair. 


JACKIE Yeah, the librettos. 


Jackie puts a romantic torch song on the stereo and sings 


dlong with the tune. 


JACKIE But | like Air Supply. You know, that group from 
Australia... (She sings) You know that group . . . 


Michael laughs “no” sheepishly. 


JACKIE But | like Deep Purple—but with Deep Purple it's 
more of the musical thing—their words aren't as good as 
some of the other groups. | think lyrics are so beautiful. | used 
to go toa lot of their concerts and we used to go wild—I was 
living over in Queens then. Before | moved to the city. | was 
still waistressing—I mean waitressing. It was a lot of fun, but 
the people | hung around with—most of them didn't really 
vo for the words— it was the drugs and the fooling around— 
vou know, sleeping on the beach after the concert. . . 








She moves to the couch and pours two cognacs. 


JACKIE But it got really stupid after a while—I don't know 
where all those people went—there were zillions of them 
all the wai(s)tresses and then all the secretaries | worked 
with would do that kind of shit. 


Pause. 

MICHAEL But sometime I'd love to hear some of your stories. 
JACKIE Rezlly, they're just kids’ things. 
MICHAEL | mean it. 

JACKIE | could read you one. 

Pause as Michael looks at his watch again. 
MICHAEL You mean now? 

JACKIE No. | was just thinking... some other time. 
MICHAEL (1m... no, why don't you? 

JACKIE You're just saving that. 

MICHAEL | sin not. Please read one. 

JACKIE You mean it? 


MICHAEL You ve got to stop being so insecure. | want to 
hear one. 








JACKIE Really? 
MICHAEL (Deep voice) Really. 


Jackie stands and moves to the stereo, turning off the 
MUSIC. 


JACKIE | have a new one that I'm working on. 
MICHAEL Uhuh. 
Jackie exits. 


CLOSE-UP ON MICHAEL, 
puzzled. 


REVERSE ANGLE ON EMPTY ROOM 

Goose night-light comes on behind a curtain. Michael 
stands and moves to curtain. He enters the totally red, 
weird room behind curtain that we've not seen before. 
JACKIE You don’t want to hear this. I can tell by vour face. 
MICHAEL Come on, | want to hear it... 

JACKIE Well, don't say | didn’t warn you. 

Jackie moves to the alcove with Michael following. 

JACKIE Are you sure? 

MICHAEL (0) ON! 


She crosses to a low chest and opens it. She takes out a 
notebook and leafs through the pages while sitting on the 
chest. 


JACKIE OK... (Pause as she takes a breath) What hap- 
pened was . . . 


MICHAEL \Whiat’s the title? 


Michael sits on the couch amidst all the toys and stuffed 
animals. 


JACKIE hit és the title. 

MICHAEL (Laughs) “What happened was” is the title? 
JACKIE Why are you laughing? 

MICHAEL No... | mean, veah, it's great... it's... goon... 
JACKIE Maybe this isn't a good idea. 

MICHAEL 0h, come on. Don't be stupid. 

JACKIE | didn't think | was being stupid. 

MICHAEL | didn't mean it like that. Go on. Please . . . 
JACKIE OK... (Sviles) WHAT HAPPENED WAS . . . 

Jackie looks up at Michael. 


MICHAEL (0 on. 


Pause. 


JACKIE . . . by Jacqueline, you know, Jackie Marsh. Chapter 
One. 


Pause. 
SILHOUETTE OF MICHAEL in foreground. 
MEDIUM SHOT OF JACKIE in b.g. 


JACKIE EEEEEiiii!!! (Sound like kids make of tires 
squealing) The Buick Regal screeched out of the Bang A 
Gong tavern. Felix was drunk again. In his lap bobbed the 
head of one of the topless dancers from the club—up and 
down. Felix’s head lolled back moaning as the Regal hit the 
endless curve and lost control. 


MEDIUM SHOT OF MICHAEL 
He smiles nervously. 


JACKIE Sparks lit the black nowhere countryside, revealing 
a house. The car flipped as it reamed through the front yard. 
A man came flying out of the car as it exploded in a whoosh 
of fire. 


MEDIUM SHOT OF JACKIE 





JACKIE A fat woman tumbled out of the burning house 
her nightgown in flames. Her skinny husband crawled after 
her down the front steps, looking for his glasses among the 
shards of broken glass on the front lawn. Minnie and Wal- 
lace Meany. Sirens and flashing lights. 


MEDIUM SHOT OF MICHAEL 
He hears children giggling and looks around. 


JACKIE /0.8.) The driver of the car was being body-bagged 
when from behind the house came the sound of crying. A 
fireman ran around back and screamed, “Christ, it’s a god- 
damned baby.” 


CLOSE-UP ON MICHAEL 
He laughs nervously, nodding. 


JACKIE /0.5.) They put the baby into the ambulance with 
Minnie and Wallace—and even though he couldn't see a 
thing, Wallace said, “Geez, is that a baby?” “Yeah, isn’t it 
vours?” asked the fireman. “No, me and Minnie. . . ,” trailed 
off Wallace. 


Jackie looks up from her book and smiles tentatively at 


Michael, then continues on with her reading. We hear the 
sound of wind blowing. 


JACKIE It seemed nobody could figure out where the baby 
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came from. It wasn't from the Buick Regal and it couldn't be 
from the house. Police came up with this official explana 
tion: it materialized out of thin air. Minnie and Wallace were 
childless in their middle age—at the insistence of Wallace, 
thev adopted the baby girl and called her Little Minnie or, as 
the townies called her, Mini Minnie. 

Wallace quit his job at the spray-paint factory, bought a 
big RV and the Meany trio drove south to the Florida swamp- 
lands, living off the insurance money. As Little Minnie grew 
up, she spent most of her time with Wallace—fishing togeth- 
er every day in the gulf far away or in the swampy lake near- 
by. Big Minnie worked as a beautician in a senior citizen's 
center and took up duckpin bowling. The real trouble started 
when Little Minnie got to be a teenager. Big Minnie got too 
fat to go out of the house, so Wallace got a job selling base- 
ball uniforms to Little League teams across the country. Big 
Minnie sat in bed and velled for her food and made Little 
Minnie go to the Mall to rent videos for her. Little Minnie was 
walking home from the Mall late one night when a voice 
came from the bulrushes: “Minnie, Mini Minnie! | know 
where vou came from, Mini Minnie.” Minnie was always tor- 
tured by not knowing where she came from... so she crept 
into the weeds. “You know where | came from?” asked Min- 
nie. “1 do, | do,” said the voice. 


CLOSE-UP ON JACKIE, 


reading 
SFX: CRICKETS CHIRPING 


JACKIE “Please, tell me.” “1 will tell vou but vou must let 


me get close to vou.” 


CLOSE-UP ON MICHAEL. 


watching her. He drinks his cognac 


JACKIE Just then a dark figure grabbed Minnie and pulled 
her to the ground. “If vou want me to tell you, you must let 
me do whatever | want to vou.” “No, please, can't you just 
tell me?” “No, | need the inspiration. | really need it! Bad!” 
So Minnie gave in. He did whatever he wanted to her 

awful, unspeakable things... But worse was what he said to 
her. “Your mother had many children before she had vou. 
She would lay before any man at any time and was always 
having babies... But she hated the children and she needed 
to hide her pregnancies from her foolish husband. She hid 
them by getting really fat. And when the babies were born she 
didn’t know what to do with the babies... but being hungn 
all the time, she ate them.” “Oh, no, no,” screamed Little 
Minnie. “Yes, ves, that’s what she did. Until one night when 
she was having her last baby, there was a car crash that 
stopped her from eating her baby. It crawled away during the 
confusion.” “You mean Minnie is my real mother?” “Yes,” 
hissed the voice as he violated her over and over again. “No, 


she can't be!” screamed Minnie. 

The dark figure ran off, leaving Minnie Iving in the 
swamp. She got up and went out to the road and hitchhiked 
AWAY. 

She worked her wav north as a topless go-go dancer, she 
was always athletic. When she returned to her old town, she 
used a phony name and danced at the Bang A Gong tavern, 


Wichael hears whispers and turns lo see a crowd 7) | dolls 
in the dark staring at him. 


JACKIE After many nights, Minnie finally found the site of 
the old Meany house. She dug through the burned timbers. 
In the basement, beneath a charred chrome Buick Regal 
insignia, she found a pile of baby bones. It was horrible but 
brilliant... She laughed and cried... and began at that 
moment her quest to bring Big Minnie to justice. She worked 
her wav back to Florida, dancing at the same clubs along 
the way. 

But she started having an awful dream. She was locked in 
a room with her twin and there was a monster outside. The 
monster wanted to kill them. And every time Minnie would 
convince her twin sister to go out to be killed, to satisty the 
monster, Every night she would wake up screaming and crv- 
ing in guilt from her dream. It was so awful that it even 
began to hurt her dancing. She would wiggle so fiercely it 
scared the men in the clubs. The owners would warn her but 
she would reply: “Ecan't control my dreams!!!" 

When she got back home, she hid in the swamp until Big 
Minnie was alone in the house. 


CLOSE-UP ON JACKII 


through the windows Ol the dollhouse 


JACKIE Little Minnie burst in the front door. Big Minnie 
screamed: “Where have you been? You never came back with 
mv videos or my food.” Little Minnie rushed at the huge 
woman ina fury. Littke Minnie grabbed Big Minnie’s face 
and screamed: “I have something for vou to eat! Mother!!!" 
Little Minnie pulled from her purse a bag of all the baby 
bones she had collected in the basement and pinned Big Min- 
nie down and shoved all the baby bones down her throat. Big 
Minnie screamed and fought but was no match for the right- 
eous anger of Mini Minnie. Big Minnie died—choked on the 
bones of her children. Little Minnie ran away to Miami where 
she worked in clubs for months. And every night she dreamt 
of her twin. 


CLOSE-UP ON JACKIE 
RACK FOCUS past her into the apartment across the 


street -— on TV girls ina strip club gyrate wildly 


CLOSE-UP ON REACTION OF MICHAEL 


He is treaked out by the coincidence. 


lackie smiles at him and he composes himselt quickly 
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JACKIE At the end of the summer, Little Minnie came to see 
Wallace. She found him sitting on the porch watching base- 
ball on a TV he held in his lap. When he heard her coming, 
he jumped up and they hugged each other, crying. Wallace 
begged her to stay. Minnie was guilty because she had killed 
his wife, but she finally agreed. She didn’t tell him that she 
knew all about her past or that she killed Big Minnie or how 
she had made her money on her travels. She didn’t think he 
would understand. 

So life went on a while with Little Minnie living with Wal- 
lace. She worked at Bob's Big Boy. They went fishing a lot. . . 
like in the old days. 


CLOSE-UP ON MICHAEL 

through dollhouse windows. We hear children whisper- 
ing. Michael turns toward camera, which pulls back into 
darkness. 


JACKIE (0.5.) But she kept having her dream—over and 
over—about her twin sister . . . until one night the dream 
changed. Instead of being in the locked room, she and her 
sister were unborn twins in Big Minnie’s womb. Through the 
walls of Big Minnie’s body, she could hear fighting . . . 


SFX: muffled sounds of violent argument. 


JACKIE . . . between Wallace and Big Minnie. Her twin was 
really scared and stuck her little fingers in her ears, but Little 
Minnie listened. And it was strange, but in the dream Big 
Minnie was scared and begged and begged but Wallace was 
real mean and said he wouldn't have children around. They 
would have to die. Little Minnie got real scared as she looked 
over and saw her twin huddled in the corner. But she knew 
there was only one way for her to live . . . so she went over 
and talked to her twin. She calmed her down and told her 
that she should go out and everything would be OK. Her twin 
sister was so scared that she agreed to go. 

In the dream, her sister was born and Little Minnie hid 
inside Big Minnie listening to Wallace kill her sister. Later 
that night, when Big Minnie was passed out from crying, Lit- 
tle Minnie snuck out of Big Minnie and was born secretly. She 
crawled into the walls of the house and hid. She lived there 
for months—late at night, she would sneak out and eat from 
the leftover food. It was very lonely living in the walls of the 
house. That is, until the night of the crash. EEEEIIII!!!! 


MEDIUM SHOT OF MICHAEL, 
who looks at the dollhouse. 


CLOSE-UP ON DOLLHOUSE 
A shadowy silhouette of a figure is creeping around. 


CLOSE-UP ON MICHAEL'S REACTION 
Totally blown out in fear - trying to hang on. 


JACKIE Right at that moment, Little Minnie woke up, and 
standing over her was Wallace. Smiling at her. It was dark 
but she knew what he wanted. She was afraid now that she 
knew what Wallace was really like so she tried to act like she 
was asleep. But Wallace was very crafty. He came closer and 
whispered: “I know what you've been dreaming.” When Little 
Minnie heard this, she jumped up. Wallace tried to hold her, 
but she grabbed his glasses and broke them. She ran outside 
and hid in the dark. 

Wallace stood on the porch, laughing like a maniac. 
“Come back! Come back and dance for me, Minnie—dance 
for me like you dance for all those men! 

“You and me, we're the same, Minnie. We're killers. You 
killed your twin sister. | know all about it. And I know you 
killed Big Minnie—poor old fat Big Minnie. Come back and 
be with me—we can be happy! You knew all about us . . . 





Jackie chokes up with tears. Long pause as she composes 


herself. 


JACKIE... you always knew. You know you were almost a 
year old when you were found during that fire. You know you 
lived in the walls of our house. It all adds up—you were 
good at math in school, | know. Come back to me.” Minnie 
cried, “I'll never come near you! | would rather be dead.” 
“But you already have, Minnie, don’t you remember that 
night in the swamp when I told you where you came from?” 
“WHAT DO YOU MEAN?” cried Minnie. And in a voice that 
Minnie remembered, Wallace continued hissing: “I know 
where you came from!” “NOOOO!” screamed MINNIE. 
“YESSSSSS!!!! Now, be a good girl and come to Daddy!” 


CLOSE-UP OF MICHAEL'S SWEATING FACE 


JACKIE Minnie turned and ran out to the road. She quickly 

hitched a ride. . . but this time she headed west. The place 

where people go to forget. She go-go danced her way west. 
End of Chapter One. 


Long pause. 

MICHAEL Christ. .. 

JACKIE What... 7 

MICHAEL That's a children’s story? 
JACKIE Yeah. Didn't you like it? 
MICHAEL [1 was great... but... 
JACKIE What’ 


MICHAEL [1 was so grown-up—You know, topless bars, car 
crashes . . . 


JACKIE Have you ever read the Grimm brothers? 
MICHAEL | mean... not lately: 
JACKIE You should. Pretty heavy stuff. . . 








MICHAEL ‘opless bars? 
JACKIE Worse... much worse. 
MICHAEL Huh... 


Pause. Michael stands and moves to the end of the cur- 
lain, as if to leave. 


MICHAEL But that was wondertul. 


JACKIE | have fun doing it—I guess that’s what's impor- 
tant. You know? 


Jackie puts her notebook back into the low chest. 
MICHAEL Well, | think it’s important to do something with 
your work—have people read it. 

JACKIE | guess. 

MICHAEL No. | think you should try to publish. 

Jackie is dumbfounded. 


MICHAEL Through my publisher, the one doing my book, 
I'm sure I could hook you up with someone. Now I've been 
offered substantial advances, but I will probably hold out. 
See, the longer you refuse to sell, the more control you have 
over the book. 


Michael stands and moves to the dining table. 
Jackie watches him, sadly perplexed. 


MICHAEL They'll say they love your book but then they 
buy it and then you find out they just wanted the title or the 
stuff about the girls . . . See, I've been working with big pub- 
lishers for vears—they really feel I'm ready for my success. 
But I've told them | won't do talk shows—I hate those 
things—lI would never do Letterman. He doesn’t get it—I 
won't ever become part of the problem. I'll be able to handle 
success—I won't be another Jimi Hendrix—he wasn't ready 
and it killed him... Maybe I'll do radio interviews . .. No 
TV. That's death . . . 


Jackie stares off. 
MICHAEL Whaat is it? 
JACKIE Nothing... 


Jackie gets up and moves to the couch—she sits and 
drinks her cognac. 


MICHAEL Don't you want to be published? 
Michael moves toward the door, briefcase in hand. 


MICHAEL You have to not be so scared. (Awkward) There 
are people out there who really do want to— 


JACKIE | have been published. 
MICHAEL What do you mean? 


JACKIE | have a publisher. 

MICHAEL You have a publisher?! 
JACKIE Just a little company . . . but yeah. 
MICHAEL How'd you do that? 


JACKIE [t was really cool. 1 was reading this magazine and 
| saw this ad that said these guys were looking for unpub- 
lished books—the company was downtown. So I sent them 
the book. They read it and called me up and said that they 
really liked the book and that they couldn't sell a lot of books 
but they could put out a few and then we could see how it 
would go. It was the greatest day of my life... for me. So | 
went down there and they were real nice and they ended up 
doing my book. 


MICHAEL Did you get an advance? 


JACKIE Well, no, in fact | had to put up some money at the 
beginning to cover some of the legal fees or something for the 
rights or... [don’t know . . . but these guys were really cool 
and they did the book really well. I was even able to design 
the cover myself. They told me not everybody was allowed to 
do that, but they liked my design and so it came out pretty 
good. It will never make the Zies bestseller list but . . . 


MICHAEL Huh... pretty good. 
JACKIE You want to see the book? 
MICHAEL Sure. 


Jackie reaches under the coffee table and pulls out a box. 


JACKIE | keep all this stuff under my bed. It’s ‘cause of the 
dreams. 


MICHAEL The dreams... ? 


Jackie hands him a copy of ber book. He puts down his 


briefcase and examines the book. titled Daddy's Home. 
JACKIE See. 

MICHAEL his is beautiful. 

JACKIE Yeah. 

MICHAEL Have you sold many? 

JACKIE Not really. 

MICHAEL Oh... why not? 

Michael sits down next to her on the couch. 


JACKIE | don't know... it was more important to get them 
printed... you know, I thought it was a good start. 


MICHAEL So nobody's seen this? 
JACKIE | sent one to my parents. 
MICHAEL What'd they say? 119 
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JACKIE | don't talk to them much anyway. 
Michael laughs. 
JACKIE What are vou laughing at? 


MICHAEL It's funny... vou come from such a big tamil 
vou miss so much... and you write a book like that. 


JACKIE Like what? 
MICHAEL Well, so violent and crazy . .. 


JACKIE Yeah... | never thought about that... Yeah, fami- 
lies. | had to get away from them. You know, too much noise. 
Mental static. | come here and close that door and it’s like | 
can breathe. You know, you don’t have people's thoughts 
banging into your head. 


MICHAEL Doesn't that get lonely... or boring? 


JACKIE Nah... | used to run around a lot, like | said... 
when | first came to Manhattan. 


MICHAEL 4 party girl. 


JACKIE Don't remind me. Some of the things I've gotten 
involved in. . . 


MICHAEL Really. Like what? 


JACKIE But | was young. It was so great to come here. | 
couldn't believe it sometimes. Manhattan's great. Even if | 
never go out to plays or all that cultural shit—you can feel 
it. It’s amazing, you know. 


Long pause as Michael sits forward 


MICHAEL | mean, do the lawyers . . . | shouldn’t—it's 


none of my business . . . 

JACKIE Whit’ 

MICHAEL | bet you've gotten some harassment. 
JACKIE | dont... 


MICHAEL | mean, do the lawyers ever come on to you? Or 
pressure you? 


JACKIE It happens... but you deal with it. 
Pause. 


JACKIE Are vou worried that I've slept with some of the 
lawvers atthe firm... 7 


MICHAEL It's none of my business and | don't— 
JACKIE | haven't. 

MICHAEL | didn't mean— 

JACKIE | mean, only a couple of times. 
Michaels face falls. 


JACKIE (Laughing) You should see your face. I'm sorry, | 


was just kidding —I haven't gone out with any of them. 
MICHAEL | was just thinking of vou... | mean, for you. .. 
He sits back. 

MICHAEL ou said vou had a wild lite. 

JACKIE I'm sure vou did all that stuff. 

MICHAEL Like what’ 

JACKIE Like go crazy. 

MICHAEL | suppose in my own way I did... but it wasn't. 
JACKIE [in sure it was fun at the time. 

MICHAEL \01t reall): 

PAUSE. 

JACKIE Now | just come home. 

MICHAEL 10 your lonely apartment. 

JACKIE You know what it’s like. 

MICHAEL | huh. 

Michael looks at her for a long moment. 

He reaches out and touches her face with his hand 

She closes her eves and turns her face into his hand 


He leans forward and kisses her 





She kisses him back. 
Iheir kissing becomes more passtonale. 


Michael begins to pull away as she tries to climb into bis 
lap. 


They break—Michael laughs, embarrassed, and pats her 
hack patronizinely. 





He looks at his watch. 
MICHAEL | better go— 
JACKIE (/1//) | have a surprise. 
MICHAEL \ surprise? 


Jackie gets up and goes to the kitchen. 


Michael starts lo stand. 

JACKIE Sit down! 

MICHAEL |i. | — 

JACKIE just sit there. 

Michael sits and watches. 
JACKIE Don't look—it's a surprise. 


Michael turns away as Jackie takes the cake out of the 


plastic server on counter and sticks candles in cake. 
MICHAEL Whit are you—? 

JACKIE Shhhh' 

She takes out matches and lights the candles. 

She reaches over and turns out the kitchen lights. 


She picks up the candlelit cake and heads toward the 
couch humming “Happy Birthday.” 


Michael turns and watches her approach. 


She finishes humming “Happy Birthday” with a flourish 
as she puts the cake on the coffee table. 


JACKIE Surprise! 

Michael looks at her. confused. 
JACKIE \\hisit is it? 

MICHAEL [1's not my birthday. 
JACKIE | know. it's MY BIRTHDAY! 
MICHAEL (|)... 


Jackie sits, closes her eves—her lips move as she makes a 
wish. She opens her eves and blows out the candles. Pause. 


JACKIE Aren't vou going to wish me happy .. . 
MICHAEL Oh. yeah... Happy birthday. 
JACKIE J hianks. 


Jackie impulsively leans over to Michael and kisses him. 
He responds perfunctorily and pats ber coolly on the arm. 


She jumps up and runs back to the kitchen. 
JACKIE | need a knife. 


She pulls the knife out of its rack and spins back toward 
Michael, brandishing the knife. 


JACKIE You want coftee? 

MICHAEL No. I'm... fine, thanks. 

She rushes back toward him. 

MICHAEL | |icd no idea... 

JACKIE | told vou last week ard the week before. TWICE. 
MICHAEL [111 not so good at that kind of thing. 
JACKIE [1's Ob. 

Jackie sits down and starts to cut the cake. 

MICHAEL And | didn't get you a present. 

JACKIE YOU DIDN'T! 


She points the knife at him threateningly. Michael pulls 


back in fear. 


JACKIE (Laughingly) Oh, relax, would vou. I'm just kid- 
ding around. 


MICHAEL Right. 


JACKIE | never celebrate, but I saw the cake today and just 
bought it. | didn’t bring it out to make you nuts. 


MICHAEL | in) not getting nuts. 
JACKIE You should see vour face. 


MICHAEL Oh, I'm not like a lot of people, my face doesn't 
have anything to do with my feelings— (Pause) It's just a 
Surprise. 

JACKIE Yeah, well, | wasn't going to bring it out unless 
things were going well tonight and we seemed to be having 
funandall...so... 


MICHAEL Sure... yeah... 


Jackie jumps up. 


JACKIE You know—I have champagne in the fridge. | just 
realized. 


She runs back to the kitchen. 


JACKIE It's been in there for a couple of years. | could get it 
open in a second. 


Michael stands up. 


JACKIE Then | could put on this new CD I bought—I have 
this new album . .. well, it’s just a tape of this cool album, 
My girlfriend copied it off her CD—her new CD. . . 


As she pulls the foil from the bottle, she notices Michael 
standing awkwardly, briefcase in hand 


JACKIE \\ hat’ 

MICHAEL | know it’s vour birthday and all... 
JACKIE \\ hit is it? 

MICHAEL 115 vetting late. 

JACKIE It's Friday night! 

MICHAEL | really should have been home by now . . 
Pause. 

MICHAEL | hive a deadline 
JACKIE This is a joke, right? 
She leans against him and laughs—he nervously joins in. 


MICHAEL \o. it’s been really fun but... Pm under a lot of 


pressure with the book and all. 


Pause. 121 





vou know publishers. 
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Jackie pushes the foil back into place on the champagne. 


JACKIE Sure. | know you're busy. 


Michael starts to move toward the door 


MICHAEL But 1m glad we finally got together outside of 


work... 

JACKIE After all this time. 

MICHAEL And the food was great. 

JACKIE Seah, “seafood.” 

He laughs awkwardly at the joke. 

JACKIE Don't torget vour jacket, 

He retrieves his jacket from the back of his dining chair: 
MICHAEL Thinks... this was really great. 

JACKIE Thanks. 


Jackie crosses to the kitchen away from him. 


MICHAEL Especially hearing vour story... | mean your 
book. 


He picks up his briefcase and begins to move to the front 
door. 


MICHAEL J hianks again. 
JACKIE Sure. 


Jackie does not join him near the door. 


MICHAEL J:ckie, is something going on? 
JACKIE | don't know, is it, Michael? 
MICHAEL Sou seem funny... Well... 


Jackie stands in the kitchen with her back to him. 


MICHAEL \\i:11 is it? 

JACKIE Nothing. 

MICHAEL Jou sure? 

Long pause. 

JACKIE | thought vou might want to stay. 

Pause. 

MICHAEL Jou mean... 7 

JACKIE Oh, forget it, | shouldn't have said anything. 
MICHAEL |... 

JACKIE | isten, just go before | humiliate myself even more. 
MICHAEL You haven't humiliated yourself. 
JACKIE Oh, thanks. | feel better now. 


Jackie turns away and begins noisily to do the dishes 





Pause. 


MICHAEL | think if we talked about this—got clear— 


mavbe we'd feel better. 


JACKIE Let's just let it go. OK? We'll forget the whole thing. 
I'll see vou Monday 


MICHAEL | fee! terrible now. 
JACKIE Don't worry, dates are weird. 
MICHAEL Jhis was a date? 


She turns and faces him, smiling. 














JACKIE You're not that stupid. You know what's going on. 
You'd like evervbody to think that you don't know what's 
going on, but vou know. You know very well that I like you— 
A LOT—and that this was a dite. 


MICHAEL If | had kKnown— 
JACKIE Don't tell me—vou wouldn't have come? 
MICHAEL | hope | didn’t mislead you 


JACKIE You didn't do anything. I'm sorry—Christ, why 
am | apologizing? | liked you, OK? I'm sorry that I liked vou. 


MICHAEL [in very flattered, if you feel that way about 


nm 


JACKIE Flattered? Are vou fucking kidding? IF YOU DON'T 
WANT TO GET INVOLVED, THAT'S YOUR CHOICE, BUT 
DON'T TELL ME THAT THIS NEVER HAPPENED—THAT I 
GOT THIS ALL WRONG—I MISUNDERSTOOD—THAT | 
MADE THIS UP. DON'T TELL ME T MADE THIS UP! 


MICHAEL | want you to understand 
JACKIE Thats it. Get out! 

MICHAEL Why won't you listen— 
JACKIE GET THE FUCK OUT OF HERE!" 


slamming evervibing around. 
Michael stands helplessly by the stereo. 
MICHAEL | don't... 


She drowns him out with the din... 
MICHAEL | sid | don't do this kind of thing. Anvmore. 


She continues slamming around, but he speaks louder 
and wails for breaks in the tumult. 


MICHAEL | didn't quit law school... | had to leave... | 
was almost done... but one day [started to... | couldn't get 
out of bed in the morning... Evervbody’s voice started get- 
ting louder and louder, | couldn't hear anything... and 1 
got smaller and smaller... And | kept—I was falling, or it 





was like I was falling all the time .. . 
He holds up his briefcase. 


MICHAEL | walk around with this briefcase—it’s full of 
notebooks—I take notes all the time—ideas all the time 
but when I get home the briefcase stays on the hall table—I 
never open it. | don’t write—I haven't written anything in 
years. You know what I do all the time—every day? I watch 
TV. | go home, get my dinner and sit in front of the TV. After 
dinner, | tell myself that Il write—that it’s OK to watch dur- 
ing dinner because I'm lonely but after dinner I'll stop and 
write, but | check the listing and decide I'll watch one “good” 
program—miaybe a science special, but it doesn’t matter 
I'm going to watch whatever's on—even if I've seen it before. 
Because it fills a void in me. Nobody ever told me what to do. 
So | watch—every night—waiting for it to tell me what to 
do—to tell me the answer. | don’t talk about anything | 
haven't seen on TV—I didn’t read about microwaves—or 
dinosaurs or anything—I only know what I've watched. 
Something happened to me a long time ago and | don't 
know what it was. Something broke in me .. . and it’s too 
hard to try anymore . . . There were so many things that | 
wanted to do with wy life, but I'm so far behind now I'll 
never catch up. | wish somebody would just tell me what to 
do... that I should just sit down and have something to eat 
and after that they'll answer my questions and show me how 
to do stuff and if 1 screw up it's OK because that’s what people 
do... That it’s OK .. . that screwing up is really a good thing, 
it’s important... And after all that they'll help me figure out 
what I want to do, it’s OK, the next day we'll do something 
else... and it'll be fun. 

















Michael looks away. 
Jackie moves toward him, then stops. 


JACKIE |'ve been practicing for this night for weeks—what 
| would say if you asked me this or that. What you would 
think if | replied this way or that. | would practice—sit at the 
table because everything | ever say—it echoes around in my 
head and | can’t hear anything else—my voice sounds like a 
braying—like gears grinding—as | search the person's face 
for some sign that they know how scared | am—how stupid 
everything I say is. | would lie in bed at night thinking — 
rehearsing over and over again every line. But knowing that | 
would never remember a word of it and I would repeat myself 
over and over again. You ever notice how I repeat everything | 
say—like | have to say it twice because no one would ever 
listen to me—that the only way to make someone under- 
stand that I cared that they heard was to have my own 
echo—and | would get lost in that echo—I couldn't hear 
anything once I started speaking and | would nod a lot and 
smile or look away, bored—because | was deafened by my 
own words. 

| go to bed at night and look at the ceiling and the only 
thing that’s gotten me through the night recently is the 











thought that I would see you at work. At first 1 thought I just 
liked you—vou were so much fun making jokes at those 
guys’ expense and them not knowing it when you would look 
at me—lI understood . . . 

At one point, | don’t know, it was strange but guys stopped 
asking me out. Mavbe it was the age or maybe I gave off the 
vibe that | was serious—probably that—vou know, vou 
finally grow up and figure out who you are and just when 
you got something interesting to give they're not interested 
anymore . . . 

| probably knew in my heart that you wouldn't come 
through for me. You make your own life. | know that. | knew 
when you didn’t have a girlfriend that there was a reason. | 
should have known when the smartest, funniest, nicest guy in 
the office is a paralegal who does the Xeroxing, I should have 
known that you were where you want to be... Because we 
are all where we are because we want to be there . . . 





Long long pause. 

JACKIE [1's vetting late. 

MICHAEL | know. 

JACKIE |’ tired. | need to go to sleep. 
MICHAEL Right. 


Jackie turns away. 


Michael moves to the front door. 


MICHAEL You know... I'd like to see you again ... outside 
of work. 


JACKIE A date? 

MICHAEL Yeah... what about next Friday? 

JACKIE So this was a date tonight? 

Pause. 

MICHAEL Will you go out on a date with me next Friday? 
JACKIE After all this? 

MICHAEL (hul. 

Pause. 


JACKIE /Sriles) Listen, next week, if you still feel like it, 
ask me. 


MICHAEL | don't need to wait. 
JACKIE Don't do this to me again. 
MICHAEL !'in asking you out. 
JACKIE | don't think so. 

PAUSE. 


MICHAEL You can always change your mind .. . anytime 
you want. | mean, you just have to say one word and | won't 
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ever bother—I know it’s going to be uncomftortable— 
JACKIE | said ask me next week. 

MICHAEL but— 

JACKIE Don't! 

Pause. 

MICHAEL Ok . . . See you Monday at work. 

JACKIE Seah. 

MICHAEL | ... 

JACKIE What’ 

MICHAEL | don't know what to do. What am I going to do 


now? 

JACKIE Just go home, Michael. Evervthing'I] be OK. 
Pause. 

MICHAEL Yeah... OK. See you. 

JACKIE Sve vou. 


He OPeNns the door and glances back before he exits, clos- 
inv the door bebind him. 


Jackie moves to the middle of her apartment. 


Lone moment. 

She crosses lo the stereo and turns it on. 

She crosses lo the front door and locks the dead bolt. 

She leans her head on the door 

She turns off the living room overhead light from the door 
switch. 

She turns out the kitchen lights. 


She cries as she moves to the lamp near the window and 
lurns it out. throwing her into dark silhouette against the 


glowing fish tank behind her 


Ihe CAMERA TRACKS back away trom Jackie. (First time 
we ve been out of her apartment.) 


PAN AWAY trom Jackie and look down onto the street 
corner of 30th Street and Eighth Avenue - buses, cars, 


garbage trucks roar. 


CONTINUE PULLING BACK — PAN ACROSS street onto 
neighbors apartments. 


TILT UP AND UP onto the New York City skyline. 
MUSIC swells sadly. 
FADE TO BLACK 


THE END 
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Tom Noonan “survived 13 years of Catholic school” to 
attend Yale University in 1969. He dropped out after two 
years during one of the several nervous breakdowns 
that, as he puts it, “have informed my life.” 

In 1977 he became an actor, studying with Lee Stras- 
berg and Harold Clurman. Among his stage credits are 
the original New York City productions of Sam Shepard's 
Buried Child, Len Jenkins's Five of Us, Harvey Fierstein’s 
Spookhouse, F.X. Kroetz's Farmyard and A Poster of the 
Cosmos, written for him by Lanford Wilson. He has ap- 
peared in over 20 films, including Manhunter, Heaven's 
Gate, Easy Money, Willie and Phil, Wolfen, Robocop 2, 
Mystery Train, Tom Goes to the Bar, Gloria and Last 
Action Hero. In 1980, he began writing plays and 
screenplays, several of which were produced on televi- 
sion, including Red Wind (USA Network, 1991). 

In 1992, he wrote and directed the play What hap- 
pened was... at the Paradise Theater in New York City, 
which he founded in 1982. That production was part of 
the process of turning his script into the subsequent 
1993 film, which won both the Grand Jury Prize and the 
Waldo Salt Award for screenwriting at the 1994 Sun- 
dance Film Festival. It also won the Silver Hugo at the 
1994 Chicago Film Festival. What happened was... is 
still in release, having opened in September 1994. 

Noonan is the editor and composer for all his films 
and participates closely in the sound work. His latest 
film, The Wife (also produced originally as a play, Wifey, 
at the Paradise Theater and winner of a 1995 Obie 
Award), was featured at the 1995 Sundance Festival (the 
first instance of a filmmaker’s work being selected for the 
dramatic competition two consecutive years), and will be 
released theatrically in the fall of 1995. 

Noonan was awarded the National Endowment for the 
Arts Media Grant for Narrative Filmmaking in 1993 and 
1994. 

The version of What happened was... published here 
is a final draft, completed in September 1992, and re- 
vised slightly by Noonan for publication in Scenario. The 
screenplay was 91 pages long. 


Jou started out in this business as an actor? 


| started as a musician, really. After I dropped out of Yale, I was 
a guitar player for seven years. 


And how did that lead to acting? 


| was living in a commune during those years and a student at 
Boston University made a movie about our commune. She invit- 
ed us to a screening and I couldn't believe how weird my behav- 
ior was in the film. | talked so quietly and laughed as if every- 
thing was some kind of private joke, but in the end I seemed in- 
teresting—to watch, I mean. So even though I had never acted 
in anything—in school or anywhere—I knew I could. So. .. 
| was performing in Boston, where I lived at the time. I got a 
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chance to come to New York to do session work and jingles, so | 
took it. After a while I got this gig writing songs for some play. 
Several characters supposedly sang a lot, so I got hired to write 
their songs, which I had never done, but I lied and made up 
some tunes with lyrics and taught the actors. Meanwhile, after 
years of trying, I was getting nowhere with music, and I thought 
maybe I should try this acting thing; how much worse could it 
be than music? So I stopped playing guitar one terrible day and 
bought this magazine, Back S/age, that someone had told me 
listed auditions. Two weeks later, I had the lead in a play. 


How did that lead to your movie career? 


My second acting job was in Sam Shepard's play Buried Child, 
and it was a hit. It won the Pulitzer Prize and played for a year 
in New York. Sam was a movie star at that point—he'd just 
done Days Of Heaven—so everybody from Hollywood came to 
see the play, and by the time the play closed | had done four 
movies. 


Were you writing anything at that point? 


[| wrote plays first. When I was a guitar player, I used to practice 
10 hours a day, every day, seven days a week, for years. But when 
I started acting, there was really nothing you could practice by 
yourself—I missed the discipline. Since I had no background in 
theater, | didn’t know what to do at auditions, so | started to 
write little audition pieces for myself—basically strange, often 
wordless, monologues. 

The first movie part | ever got was in a terrible movie called 
Bounce that | don’t think ever came out. It was kind of a sex 
farce that takes place in college. They wanted me to play this big 
gooney guy on the basketball team. I could really play the 
game—dunk and everything. But the script was terrible. | did 
the part on agreement that | only said lines that I wrote. They 
knew the script needed help, so they agreed. From then on, every 
time I got jobs in movies I would ask, “Can I fool around with 
this a little bit?” People often said “Sure.” 


What about the studio films like Manhunter? 


Manhunter, no, no. It was a great script, and Michael Mann is a 
real director—he knew what he wanted . . . so | never changed 
a word of that. But early on I did a movie called Wolfen, with 
Albert Finney. I rewrote a lot of my scenes in that because Finney 
kept saying, “The kid’s smart, the kid’s smart. Let him do stuff.” 
Michael Wadleigh, the director and the writer, was a good friend 
and he said, “Yeah, write stuff.” So | would come in every day 
with stacks and stacks of shit. I'd be rewriting the entire script 
after a while, everybody's parts. They would laugh and throw 
away most of it, but some of my stuff ended up in the movie. 
Other movies, | would rewrite everything | was involved in. 
Most movies are such a mess, they need all the help they can get. 
And I’m able to write quickly, so I would knock off a five-page 
scene and I'd give it to them. I was usually writing my own 
scripts in the trailer anyway. Some people got pissed off, but gen- 
erally they loved the fact that I was contributing. Often, I was cut- 


ting my lines and giving other actors more to make a scene 
work, so it wasn’t like I was trying to pad my part. I just loved 
movies and wanted to see them work better. So I started writing 
film scripts. laughs] This interview is not going to get me any 
acting jobs, you know. But being on sets all those years— 
learned a lot about how to make movies or not make them. 


Whats the first complete screenplay you ever wrote? 


In 1980 I wrote a script called “Fast and Loose,” about this 
washed-up high school basketball player who couldn't leave 
home. He has this pet turkey his family keeps trying to kill every 
time there’s a holiday. At one point, they think they've killed it 
and have it plucked, but it rises from the dead without any 
feathers. So this guy spends the rest of the movie knitting 
sweaters for it. I've taken that character and put him in a couple 
of other screenplays, because | like him. He’s funny. 


I've heard about another one of your scripts, about a guy 
who is afflicted with Tourette's syndrome. 


“Bonedaddy.” The thing about Tourette's syndrome is that when 
you're doing something ecstatic—artistic, musical or poetic— 
the symptoms go away. Somehow that part of your brain over- 
rides the fucked-up part that gives you the symptoms. So in the 
screenplay, this kid becomes the church organist and feels that 
when he’s playing, God is protecting him from these awful 
symptoms, like incessant cursing. He then gets worse when he’s 
13, 14, which is when Tourette's becomes full-blown. He's sent 
away for 20 years to an insane asylum. He gets out when he’s in 
his 30s and comes back home to try and redeem himself. But he 
still has these insane symptoms, so his parents lock him up 
every night in a trailer behind the house. He eventually falls in 
love with the town slut because she finds his cursing funny. And 
then he breaks into the church one Sunday and plays. That's the 
basic story. | worked on that at Sundance in ‘91. 


Can you tell me about your theater? 


Yeah, it's called the Paradise Theater Company—l founded it in 
1982. It’s where | do my stuff but mostly other people's work. 


What plays have you written? 


What happened was . . . was the first thing | ever wrote we actu- 
ally put on there. 


Could you talk about the process of writing the play? 


| had another nervous breakdown in 1991. It wasn’t that dra- 
matic. | had all kinds of weird physical symptoms, so I just 
decided to quit everything | was doing and take a year off. At the 
end of the year, | wanted to do something in my theater—any- 
thing. I wrote about five different things, none of which were 
any good. Then | wrote What happened was . . ., with the 
intention of doing it as this quiet little play. But in the course of 
staging it, I started realizing that the kinds of things that interest 
me are little, subtle things that go on between people that aren't 
verbal. Things you don’t really get a chance to see in plays, 











because you'd have to stage them in a certain way, talk loud, use 
lights, all that shit. I decided to get rid of all the seats in the the- 
ater and have the audience come and actually sit in Jackie's 
apartment with us for the length of the play. So at 7:30, people 
would come in and enter the stage through the front door to this 
“apartment”—I spent a lot of money making it look like a 
beautiful loft. | didn’t use theater lights, I used these tiny movie 
lights that were hidden behind things so it didn’t look like it was 
theatrically “lit.” And there were no lighting cues in the play, 
except one when Jackie tells the story—during that there was 
this slow, slow fade down and then back up that took over eight 
minutes, so people didn’t realize it was happening. It was pretty 
wild. 

It was while the play was running that I started thinking, “I 
don’t want this to stop. Is there any way to keep doing this? 
Could I do this as a movie?” So I invited friends of mine who 
made movies to come look at it, and a lot of them kind of loved 
it and said, “This would make a really good movie and it’s all 
ready to go because of the way you've directed it and staged it.” | 
wish I could say I started out thinking I was going to do this as a 
movie, but I didn’t. I just really wanted to be on stage, writing 
something that meant something to me because a lot of the stuff 
I'd written between 1985 and 1990 was for Hollywood, and | 
ended up feeling like I had lost touch with why I originally start- 
ed writing and acting. This was a departure. It was a way of get- 
ting back to something more personal. And avoid having more 
breakdowns, hopefully. /aughs/ 


What kind of “Hollywood stuff” had you been doing? 


| did two episodes of a TV series in ‘89 and ‘90 called “Mon- 
sters,” that I wrote, directed, composed and edited. And then in 
1991 I wrote and produced a movie for the USA Network called 
Red Wind. \t was kind of a psycho-sexual thriller. And I was 
going out to L.A. all the time, “pitching” stories. It was really 
ridiculous. 


And these stories had little to do with your personal experi- 
ence? 


They did in their script form, in a way. A “Monsters” episode | 
wrote and directed was about my father, who was a jazz musi- 
cian who had quit playing. They wanted horror stories, and the 
original story I'd pitched to them was about an abortion doctor 
who becomes pregnant and has no idea how or why he has this 
baby inside him and has to have an abortion himself. They felt 
it was too controversial to do, but they loved the idea of some- 
thing growing in somebody that he wants to get rid of. Well, my 
father had died of cancer, and | thought maybe if you give up 
something that you really love, like he did, it just grows inside 
you and festers like a tumor. Yeah! So they approved this story 
about this old jazz player who quits and becomes this bitter old 
guy who is sick because he has this thing growing inside. And 
every time his doctor (played by Farley Granger, the guy from 
Strangers on a Train) puts a stethoscope up to it, you can hear 
jazz. So this guy has, like, this jazz monster inside of him. When 


it’s taken out of him in this bizarre operation he becomes a 
zombie because he has no soul left in him. But, a-ha! the thing 
comes back! It crawls back to his apartment and tries to go back 
inside of him, but he kills it with his clarinet. 


| read somewhere that you wrote What happened was . . . in 
11 days. 


| wrote it in about that, yeah. I write really fast. Usually, the 
faster I write, the better it is, so | was probably writing five or six 
hours a day during that time. That's probably the most I could 
write in a day, but I can write about five pages an hour when 
I'm going good. The original script was about 180 pages long, 
but when we ended up doing the play it was reduced to around 
90 pages. So I cut about half the original script. 


Did that have to do with working/rehearsing with Karen Sil- 
las, who played Jackie? 


Completely—that’s how | find out whether a script works or not. 


Did she have any input as far as her character's dialogue is 
concerned? 


Not really. | get a lot of questions about how my scripts must be 
improvised because of the naturalistic feel, but I write ALL THE 
WORDS! See, I'm not defensive . . . But in the case of What hap- 
pened was . . ., \ mostly cut the script. Occasionally, if Karen 
said, “I can’t say that, it feels terrible,” | would say, “Let me go 
work on it,” and I'd come back with another scene, but usually 
I'd just cut it. When we sat down to read it through the first 
time, it took two hours and 45 minutes, and we were reading 
pretty quickly. At the end I said, “Are you sure you want to do 
this?” And she said, “Oh, it’s great, it’s just long.” So between 
the first and second rehearsal, I cut about 40 pages. 


So there was less rewriting and more pruning, in a sense. 


Yes. | also changed the order of things a lot. I went back and 
forth about who would have their monologue first at the end. | 
think for a while we even cut mine completely /Noonan played 
Michael]. At another point, the monologues were six or seven 
pages long; now they're a half a page each. So mostly it was cut- 
ting and rearranging. Or, like, Karen grew up on Long Island 
and the character originally came from New Jersey, so | rewrote 
it for Long Island. 


How did you come up with these characters? | know you 
mentioned that the Michael character is at least partly auto- 
biographical. 


Totally. 

Totally? 

| mean, that’s what writing is about for me. I had a break- 
down in college—like the character. | heard voices—like the 
character. And I feel I'm a pretentious, kind of arrogant, jerky 


guy a lot. I'm lost—I have no idea what's going on most of 
the time. So a lot of that stuff was just who I am. And Michael 
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tells jokes the way I tell jokes. 
How do you tell jokes? 


| have a very weird sense of humor, and kind of a quick mind— 
mean-spirited. So sometimes when people are talking I'll make 
puns on things they're saying, making fun of them. But it’s so 
obscure, people don’t really gather what I’m saying; most of the 
time, they just look at me like I’m out of my mind. And a lot of 
the jokes Michael makes are for his own amusement—he’s not 
particularly sharing about it. 


What made you want to put a character like that in a first- 
date situation? 


| was writing all these scripts, and | thought I was never going 
to write one good enough to do in my theater, which I needed 
to do by the end of 1992—that year I took off. So one day, I vis- 
ited these friends and said, “I give up, I'm not going to do any- 
thing, I can’t write anything.” And they were kind of cool people; 
they applauded and said, “Who cares, let’s have dinner.” One of 
these friends had a brother, whom I've never met, whose name is 
Michael and who works as a paralegal. He’s about my age, and 
comes from a very similar background: upper-middle-class, kind 
of fucked-up-former-hippie type. So I asked her how he was, and 
she said, “Oh, he’s such a jerk. He’d been working with this 
woman in his office for a really long time and he really liked her 
a lot, and she invited him for dinner one night and about half- 
way through dinner he realized it was a date, and she had kind 
of made this romantic thing out of it. And he didn't have any 
idea that this is what it was all about, and told her he wasn't 
into the romantic ‘thang,’ and so she said, ‘GO HOME, YOU 
JERK!” And I said, “Yeah, that’s a play.” So I got up in the mid- 
dle of dinner and went home to my apartment and by the next 
morning | had probably written a third of it. 


What about the character of Jackie? You're quoted somewhere 
as saying, “Jackie represents all women at some point in their 
lives.” 


| can't believe I ever said that— it's even more pretentious than 
something | would say. Then again, maybe | did—I don’t 
know. ... But | do identify with women characters more than | 
do with guys. Jackie was easier to write than Michael was. He’s 
closer to me, but I just don’t understand men very well—or 
myself, | guess. Women are just easier. In my family, | have two 
sisters who are close in age to me and I was very close to my 
mother. I tend to have women friends a lot more than men 
friends. I always wanted to play women characters. It’s easy for 
me to write all that stuff about cooking, all of it comes right out 
of me. When | was a kid, I had dolls, not trains, and I used to 
sew and cook a lot, especially in high school. | was this really 
weird kid. And until | was about 25, I wished I was a woman. | 
just thought being a guy was such a drag. Being a woman 
seemed so much easier. . 


Jackie’s character is the stronger of the two. She seems much 


more solid, in spite of her traumatic past. 


It’s also the way Karen Sillas moves around. She's kind of 
grounded, physical. 


How did you come up with the particulars of the date? 


I started thinking, if this woman had somebody over for dinner, 
what kind of funny things she could do. A lot of the things I 
write are probably unconscious. I know it’s unfailingly funny to 
have a class clash—so if he’s an upper-class kind of a jerk and 
she’s this lower-class, but really talented, kind of person, that's 
an automatic conflict that will really make the story go. Some- 
how, he starts seemingly up here and she starts down there and 
during the course of the script she ends up being the one who's 
really the writer and he ends up being the one who has really 
nothing going on. He's fallen from his status of being an upper- 
class guy to being this complete idiot and she’s risen up from 
this nothing background. And I find that interesting. That kind 
of character movement is probably stuff that I just learned from 
writing a lot. It works and it’s kind of automatic when | write. 


So much of the tension in the film is in between the dialogue: 
reactions, looks, hesitations. On the surface, it seems that 
very little happens, yet its very dramatic. How did you man- 
age that? 


What I wanted to do when I wrote this was to make something 
that seemed to be very ordinary actually be tremendously impor- 
tant to the characters. On the surface, it just was about a guy 
who comes over to dinner at this woman’s place, they talk for an 
hour, and he leaves. That was the whole story. | wanted to keep 
things very low-key—to cover that action really thoroughly and 
not to leave things hanging, where someone has to do some- 
thing incredibly dramatic in order to make a certain scene work. 

Another thing is that you can tell a great script when you can 
do it a lot of different ways. Like you can do a Sam Shepard play 
a hundred different ways, or Pinter, or Shakespeare. And bad 
plays or movies you can only do one way or otherwise they don’t 
work. So we started rehearsing. | said to Karen, “It's not your job 
to serve the script, that’s my job. Your job is to be as personally 
invested as you can in this two hours and just let your heart and 
soul illuminate these words. Don’t ever worry about making 
anything work.” Another thing | used to say was, “I want to 
come through that door in the beginning and all | want you to 
do is look at me and just start talking and whatever happens, 
happens.” By doing that for six months during the run of the 
play and just getting to know her and actually developing a rela- 
tionship with her—with the words kind of going along with 
that—we ended up with these two different conflicting things 
happening, which actually produced the script. If | had done 
that play with someone else or I'd done it at a different time in 
my life, it would be a completely different story. In fact, some 
nights | came on—I would try not to prepare when | came 
on—but some nights the play would happen in such a way that 
| would end up being very aggressive, very manipulative of her 
and she would be quiet and everything she said | made fun of 
and everything she did I would laugh at. 

















Without changing dialogue? 


Yes, like some of those jokes can go a lot of different ways. Other 
nights, because | was down or feeling less confident, or she was 
feeling really full of herself, she seemed like this blood-sucking 
vampire woman who's preying upon this very confused guy 
who's muddling through this date and doesn’t know what's 
going on. Some nights, the audience would hate me and other 
nights they would hate her, and during the course of the 
rehearsal I would say to her, “What I would love to have happen 
when we finally get to a movie is that it’s as equal as possible. 
That it goes your way for a while and my way for a while.” But 
that’s the kind of dynamic that you could only ever really work 
on if you'd done it for as long as we did it in front of an audi- 
ence, because another thing I always say is that an audience 
really directs the play—the audience tells you what it’s about 
and what they like and don’t like and find stupid or touching or 
funny. So, by the end of that time we were pretty good at know- 
ing which way different moments could go. Toward the end of 
the run, there were two or three nights when I felt a real balance 
between us, and one of those nights we videotaped. We would sit 
and look at it and talk about it. So when we went to do it as a 
movie, rather than just wing it like we did in the play every 
night, we had to really pick a way to do each moment. 


Was it difficult to write dialogue for yourself? 


I try to not think about myself when I’m writing, because if I do, 
I think things like, “How can I ever say this?” I try to write the 
kinds of things that | would say—that | find funny—but I'm 
also trying not to worry about what it’s going to be like to act out 
those parts. The thing that’s weird when I did the play and the 
movie is that since I wrote it and directed it, | felt it wasn’t really 
fair for me to be as free with the dialogue as someone else would 
be. I tended to insist on my saying the things I originally wrote. 
Some of those lines in that play I always hated saying. 





Which ones in particular? 


| hated saying the name of the law firm. And I remember when, 
at one point, Jackie says something about Michael always 
laughing or smiling at something and he says, “Yeah, it’s called 
a sense of humor.” There were lines like that that I always hated 
and | remembered wishing that someone else was directing 
because | would have insisted on not saying them. 


But you wouldn't change your own. 


I tried not to. Unless it was something really horrible that didn’t 
work. I used to say to Karen, “Do I have to say this thing?” She'd 
say, “Yeah.” So that’s my idea of writing—writing is something 
that, as an author, I have no idea what the stuff is about, but it 
just feels right. When I wrote this, | used to put on Barber's Ada- 
gio for Strings, which | love, except for the fact that Oliver Stone 
had used it. 


Everybody's used it. It was in The Elephant Man, /oo. 


It was? I didn’t remember that. I used to put that on in the 


morning and sit and cry and write all day. I would write stuff 
and get really upset and would sit and read it over and laugh. 
That's kind of how I wrote it. I think if you have talent, then all 
of this shit comes out of your unconscious that ends up in the 
script. I don’t think you can plan, I think it just comes out, and 
by working on it over time, it begins to illuminate itself—you 
give it meaning by how you act it. Like, when Karen (in the 
movie) cries while she’s reading her story—that scene made 
her cry only one other time before the day we shot that scene. 
That one time, during a performance of the play, I said, “It’s 
okay if you cry,” but she was really against it. | don’t know if it 
scared her or what. So when we did the movie, I really pushed 
her in that scene. I felt that sadness was there, and that her pain 
would illuminate that scene. And this wasn’t something I was 
just guessing about—we'd spent months and months on that 
scene. 


Could you lalk about the process involved in transforming the 
play into the film? 


Well, we went out and looked for a space that looked like the 
theater. We found this apartment on 30th Street and Eighth 
Avenue that was much bigger than the theater was but that per- 
mitted us to keep a lot of the staging that worked in the theater. 
One of the big complaints people had, especially Dan Ouellette, 
the production designer, was that the apartment seemed way too 
big for someone with her modest salary. But | wanted to have 
these long dolly moves. 


That's an interesting point. In an earlier version of the film 
script, you describe her place as a modest studio apartment. 
But from the look of ber apartment, I expected her to be 
upper-middle-class, like a lawyer. 


Actually, the rent on that apartment was cheap enough for her 
to afford on her secretary's salary. It’s in a really bad neighbor- 
hood, really bad; | mean, there are hookers in the lobby every 
night. The rent was $800 a month. It was actually a big, square 
space in which we built a lot of stuff. We built the kitchen and 
that little alcove where that curtain is. 


Did you rehearse in that space? 


We rehearsed for two or three weeks before we started shoot- 
ing; we went to the location, the cast and crew blocked it out, 
and then actually built the set around the blocking. Basically, 
how the thing went was, Karen and I, once we'd gotten the 
location, just went to this big empty space and walked through 
it. And I'd say, “This is where I want the kitchen to be, and this 
is where we need the dining-room table to be, and this is where 
we want the couch to be,” and Dan would start to sketch things 
out, and we'd continue to rehearse, and then we'd move the 
kitchen five feet this way or that way, move the columns around 
to give depth to the room. So Joe DeSalvo, the director of photo- 
graphy, was actually setting up shots while Dan was actually 
building sets while we were actually rehearsing; the whole thing 
would evolve in one piece, as opposed to building the set and 

Continued on page 180 
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TITLE SEQUENCE: 


The Bach-Vivaldi A-Minor Concerto tor Four Pianos 
PLAYS OVER a series of family album photographs. Writ- 
ten in careful penmanship beneath each are names 
identifying family members: 


1ST PHOTO: A man stands in front of the raised sound- 
ing board of a piano, playing the viola. Seated on the 
piano bench, accompanying him, is a woman in a mater- 
nity dress: 


“Isabelle and Nicholas” 


2ND PHOTO: A boy of 11, wearing conductor's tails and 
holding a raised baton in his right hand as if about to 
gesture a downbeat: 


“Herbert Kreutzer Dupea” 


3RD PHOTO: Another boy of approximately 9, in the act 
of playing the violin: 


“Carl Fidelio Dupea” 


4TH PHOTO: The two boys are now posed behind the 
piano. Seated on its bench is a girl of 6, her hands rest- 
ing on the keyboard. Written beneath: 


“Elizabeth Partita Dupea” 


5TH PHOTO: The above family group, seated on the 
porch of the Dupea home. All eyes but Isabelle’s are 
faced toward the camera. She beams upon a 3-year-old 
asleep in her lap, his head resting against her bosom. His 
figure is encircled by the pen’s marking and preceding 
his name is the configuration of a small heart: 


“Robert Eroica Dupea” 


INT. MUSIC ROOM —- DUPEA HOME - DAY 
(BACH-VIVALDI OVER:) 

A 7-year-old BOBBY sits in a chair, his feet dangling in 
absent-minded rhythm to a chamber piece played by his 
father, his two brothers and his sister. 


CLOSE ON a metronome, marking a slow etude rhythm. 
The CAMERA MOVES from it to Bobby, on the piano 
bench beside his mother. As she patiently demonstrates 


the étude for him, he places a thumb in his mouth and 
leans against her arm. 


ON THE METRONOME at an andante rhythm. 


“— 


CARL and TITA, now in their teens, are seated side by 
side on the piano bench, playing four-hands with daz- 
zling virtuosity. 


The CAMERA MOVES trom them to a tramed newspaper 
article on the music-room wall. Below a photograph of a 
20-year-old young man are the words: “Herbert Kreutzer 
Dupea - Seattle’s Youngest Guest Conductor.’ 


INT. RECITAL HALL GREEN ROOM - NIGHT 
(BACH-VIVALDI OVER:) 

Bobby, at 10, wearing a dress suit. His mother combs his 
hair with maternal concentration. 


CLOSE-UP of a program announcing a Dupea tamily 
recital. The CAMERA SCANS down the bill, over: 


Sonata in C Major tor Two Violins - Bach - Played by 
Nicholas and Carl Dupea. 


Like As a Lovelorn Turtle - Handel - Sung by Isabelle 
Dupea. 


Rondo Alla Turca - Mozart — Played by Elizabeth Dupea. 


Piano Sonata, Opus 110 - Beethoven - Played by Her- 
bert Dupea. 


The CAMERA COMES to rest on: 
Five Easy Pieces - Grebner - Played by Robert Dupea. 


INT. MORTUARY CHAPEL - DAY 
Five Easy Pieces, played haltingly OVER the torsos ot a 
line of people moving slowly down the chapel aisle. 


ANOTHER ANGLE 
shows a solemn procession of the above, filing by an 
open casket holding Isabelle Dupea. 


ON THE FAMILY PEW 
The CAMERA PANS trom NICHOLAS, seated on the 
aisle, to the four adult children seated next to him and 
COMES TO REST on Bobby. His gaze is cast down to his 
lap, as he refuses to look at: 
The pale profile of his mother's face resting within the 
satin folds of the casket lining, and... 
... as the last of the “family friends” pay their respects: 
Nicholas steps out into the aisle and, followed by Tita, 
Carl and HERBERT, moves down toward the casket. 
Bobby rises from his seat and makes his way toward 
the aisle, where he hesitates briefly, then turns and walks 
up the aisle and out the chapel doors. 


TITLES END 





EXT. SIGNAL HILL OIL FIELD — DAY 
(TAMMY WYNETTE’S “STAND BY YOUR MAN” OVER:) 
Ihe toothed bucket of a back hoe trenches into the 
earth, then litts up into the air, revealing Bobby in hard 
hat and heavy gloves, operating the levers. As the hoe 
swings off to the side and deposits a load of earth into 
the rear of a truck... 

_a SERIES OF SCENES begins, showing Bobby and 
a fellow hard-hat (ELTON) engaged in the dirty and dan 
gerous task of working “crew” with a team of TOOL 
PUSHERS on the derricks of Signal Hill. Functioning as 
servants of the well and its pumps, they PULL rods, 
MAKE and BREAK joints on the rig floor, WELD tubing, 
CARRY pipes, CLIMB the “tour,” and PLAY THE DOZENS 


on beer wagon breaks. 


INT. BOBBY’S CAR - SIGNAL HILL - NIGHT 

(ABOVE SONG OVER:) 

Bobby, still in his hard hat, as he drives. Out through the 
window, the derricks of the Hill can be seen, their night- 
work lights on 


EXT. BOBBYS CAR - NIGHT 

(SONG OVER:) 

FOLLOWING ON the car as it moves off the Hill into the 
seamy districts adjacent to it, passing by fast-food joints, 
liquor stores, all-night porno parlors and neon-lighted 


bars. 


INT. BOBBY’S CAR — NIGHT 

(SONG OVER:) 

ON BOBBY 'S FACT 

as he stares out through the windshield, his eyes distant, 
dwelling in an oblivion that blanks both the present and 


past. 


EXT. BOBBY’S CAR - NIGHT 
(SONG OVER:) 
The car pulls onto a low-rent residential street and 
comes to a stop in tront of a small bungalow. 
Bobby exits the car, moves up the walkway to the 


house and disappears inside. 


INT. RAYETTE’S LIVING ROOM —- NIGHT 
(SONG OVER:) 
Bobby. seated on the couch, a can of beer in hand, star- 


ing morosely across the room, to: 


A PORTABLE STEREO, 


playing the song: 


WYNETTE (V.0.) “And if you love him/Oh be proud of 
him/For after all, he’s just a man. . .” 


RAYETTE DIPESTO, 

in a waitress'’s uniform, enters with a bowl of beer nuts. 
Aiter placing them on the coffee table in front of him, 
she leans down and kisses him. Challenged by a less 
than reciprocal response, she kisses him more fervently. 
As she moves her lips from his ear to his neck, he lifts 
the can to his mouth and drinks. 


WYNETTE (1.0. ) “Stand by your man/And show the world 
you love him/Keep giving all the love you can/Stand by your 
man.” 


The song concludes, and setting aside her ardor for the 
moment: 


RAYETTE (Arky accent) I'm gonna play it again. . . 
As she starts for the stereo, he takes hold of her hand. 
BOBBY You re not going to play it again. 
RAYETTE Well, lemme play the other side, then. 
BOBBY No. 


Again, he prevents her from moving to the stereo and 
pulls her down onto the couch. 

RAYETTE Now quit, Bobby. You said you're goin’ a help me 
pick a song. 

BOBBY You said. 

RAYETTE Well, lemme sing the one I picked an’ see what 


you think . . . (She sings) “When there's a fire in your heart/ 
Break the glass/Sound the alarm. . .” 


He picks up one of the couch pillows and holds it over his 
ear. 


RAYETTE (Cov?.) Oh, you prick... 

She pulls it from his hand. 

RAYETTE (Cont.) How ‘bout if I just cut off your damn 
water? 

BOBBY |'m too moved by your gentility to speak. 

She immediately softens and tries to become more 
“refined.” 


RAYETTE Sugar, you know how | feel about you, don’t 
you? I'm just tryin’ to get you to take an interest in my kind a 
things, an’ what I'm tryin’ to do with myself. . . (Bringing 
her face close to bis) You know, there id’n anything in the 
world I wouldn't do for you, baby. I started livin’ the day | 
found you, you know that? 


BOBBY You're playing the other side. 


Very hurt, she sits up and looks away from him. He finish- 
es the beer and holds the can out to her. 


BOBBY (Con/.) Cerveza. 
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RAYETTE (Grabbing it from him) Serveza yourself! 
BOBBY Now, now. 

RAYETTE (She stands up) No, dammit, I wound easy. 
And, as she turns and goes toward the kitchen: 
BOBBY But you heal fast. 


Through the open door to the kitchen, Rayette can be seen 
opening the refrigerator. She takes out a can of beer and 
returns lo Bobby. 


RAYETTE (Over the above) You can play the piano, an’ 
your whole damn family can play on some type a musical 
instrument. An’ all I'm askin’ is for you to listen to my singing 
for one single little second . . . 


She hands him the can and sits back down on the couch. 


RAYETTE (Cov/.) But you think you would? No, you're too 
damn selfish . . . 


He gestures at the name tag on her dress, and, as we'll 
find he often does, speaks in the Okie-Arky accents hes 
learned from working the rigs: 


BOBBY Why nt you take ‘at sign off your tit, Ray, an’ let's 
20 on out. 


RAYETTE Out where? 
She sits down and begins removing the tag. 
BOBBY | don't know, I'll holler up Elton an’ Stoney . . . 


She thinks about it, then moves closer to him and begins 
unbuttoning his workshirt, as: 


RAYETTE I'l! go out with you, or I'll stay here, and do any- 
thing you'd like for me to do . . . if you'll just do one thing. If 
you'll tell me that you love me. 


BOBBY You can sing the song. 
RAYETTE (477720yed) You know what, you are never satisfied. 
BOBBY ‘That's right, hand. 


The response makes her deeply insecure and she immedi- 
ately lays her body against bis . . . 


RAYETTE Oh, now, baby... 


... and initiates another round of kissing. 


INT. BOWLING ALLEY - NIGHT 

Bobby lifts his ball from the return rack, moves to the 
lane and bowls a perfect strike. Making a self-congratula- 
tory gesture of triumph, he turns back to: 

Elton, seated at the scoring table. His wife, STONEY, is 
seated beside Rayette on the horseshoe banquette. As 
he addresses Rayette, we note that Elton’s two front 
teeth are missing. 


ELTON (Okie accent) Your ball, Ray. 
RAYETTE (Reluctant) \s this suppose to be fun? 
BOBBY (io on, get up there... 

She rises and moves to the rack. 

BOBBY ((07/.) . . . and stay relaxed this time. 


Picking up her ball, she moves to the head of the lane and 
slings it down the alley, watching hopefully as . . . 
... it rolls off to the right and takes only one pin. 


ON BOBBY 
as she moves to her second ball. 


BOBBY ((07/.) Now don't loft it, just release it like I told 
you. 


ON RAYETTE 

as she bowls the ball down the right-hand rut and comes 
back to the banquette, apologizing: 

RAYETTE The ball’s too heavy for me, honey . . . 

He looks past her to Stoney, about to boul her ball. 
BOBBY It’s not the damn ball. 

And as Stoney bowls a strike, Rayette hugs his arm. 
RAYETTE |'m tryin’, baby, so don’t start gettin’ mad now. 


BOBBY No, |'m not mad at you, hand. It'll be all right. Just 
spot and follow through . . . 


And as Elton bowls a strike... 

BOBBY ((07/.) (Mumbling) Shit. 

He gets up and passes Elton on his way to the rack. 
BOBBY ((077/.) Nice ball, El. 

Rayette, to Stoney as she watches Bobby prepare to bout: 
RAYETTE Id'n he somethin’ to see? 

And as he makes another strike and returns to the ban- 


quette, she gets up and throws her arms around him. He 
returns her embrace, smiling over her shoulder at: 


Two heavily made-up young women (TWINKY and 
BETTY) taking possession of the adjacent lane. (Note 
that Betty is of diminutive proportions, while Twinky is 
Amazonian.) 


RAYETTE (Cov/.) Is it my turn again? 


BOBBY Right. Now show me a little somethin’ this time, 
okay? Give me some form . . . 











He remains standing, watching as she throws another 
gulter ball and then comes back toward him, alibi-ing: 


RAYETTE | can't help it. honey, the ball just keeps goin’ 


cocky wobbly on me . . . 

BOBBY Will vou just do what the hell Ttell you... 
RAYETTE | cid. didn’ 1, EI? 

BOBBY \ou vot another ball comin’. 


She moves to the rack and. concentrating hard. advances 
down the lane and releases the ball. It rolls slowly down 
the center, hits at precisely the right spot and clears the pins. 


ELTON Atta boy. Ray! 


Ecstatic, she comes back to the banquette. seating herself 


beside Bobby and trying to solicit a response from him. 
RAYETTE That was damn good, wad'n it? | finally did it. .. 


BOBBY Je:ih. great. (Begins removing his bowling shoes) 
Why don’t vou throw Z's for 19 frames, and then roll a strike on 
the last ball in the last frame of a losing game? Just wondertul. 


Turning to address the two young women over the back of 


the banquetle: 
BOBBY ((07)/.) Wasn't it. ladies? 
TWINKY (Pointing al herself) Ave vou talking to us? 


Rayelle pulls off ber rental shoes and throws them to the 
floor: 


RAYETTE | gonna go wait in the car. 


He stretches his arms out on the back of the banquette as 
though he intends to reside there awhile. 


BOBBY \e.h. why don't you do that. 

She grabs ber sling-backs and her purse and as she gets up: 
STONEY Witit an Il 1 go with vou, honey... 

As she picks up ber belongings and follows Rayeltle: 
ELTON (Changing his shoes) We gotta get on home an’ 
relieve the sitter. Why'nt vou an’ Ray come on over. 


BOBBY Ok:v. Go ahead. I'll settle up for the beers... 
(Hands him the bowling shoes) AW walk Ravette over with 
vou, Will vou. 


Elton moves off and Bobby. now full of remorse. slumps 
into a depressed revery. Beyond him, Betty and Twinky 
can be seen, engaged in some discussion concerning him. 

A WAITRESS with a tray approaches and leans down to 
him. 


WAITRESS (iin | get you anything else? 
BOBBY \o. how much do | owe you? 


WAITRESS Five |! do it. 


He lakes some loose bills from his pocket and lays them on 
her tray. She thanks him and moves off. As he reaches 
down and pulls on one of his boots. Twinky approaches 
behind him and leans down over the back of the ban- 
quelle. 

TWINKY We been wantin’ to ask vou something. Are you 
the guy on TV? 

BOBBY Ain | on TV? 


TWINKY (/oi/ing fo Betty) She says you're the one that 
sells all the cars on TN. 


BOBBY Well. | don’t claim to have sold ‘em all. They still 
have some left, I believe. 

Belty appears on the other side of the banquette. 

BETTY See. | told vou it was him... (Zhen to Bobby) 


Your name's Donnie something, right? 


BOBBY | leive it to vou. 

BETTY \\\v name’s Shirley, but they call me Betty, and her 
name's Twinky. 

BOBBY (/ovking lo livinky) Twinky? 

BETTY (/:\plaining) Yeah, ‘cause she’s so “twinky” . 
BOBBY //vvhing from one to the other) Well, Betty and 
Twinky, it sure is nice talking to vou girls. [just wish | had 
more time... 

BETTY Jhiat's a wig vou wear, ist it? 

BOBBY //iichiny his hair) \wig? 

BETTY Yeah. | told her it was you, but that you're wearing a 
wig. ‘cause on TV you're mostly bald in the front. 

BOBBY (/i) /i:ih)) Your little friend’s real sharp there . . . 
(Jo Belly) Yeah, | don't like to wear the wig on TV, because 
with two and a half million people watching you, you've gotta 
be sincere. | just like to wear it when I’m out slippin’ around 
bowling allevs an’ things like that. I think it gives me a little 
more class, don't vou? 


TWINKY Oh), definitely . .. 


BETTY (/ovking at his hairline) Yeah, but | can see a little 
bitty of the net up there, that’s what give it away. 
TWINKY [1's so weird to see you in person, but that's who 


she says Vou are. 


BETTY (7) her) It is him, he said it's him. (70 Bobby) 
Arent Vou. 


BOBBY Je:ih. vou could sav it’s me. 


Iwinky reaches over to the scoring lable, picking up a 
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pencil and a score sheet. 


TWINKY [in gonna give vou our number, Donnie, just in 
case... (As she writes) We're both professionals, if vou didn't 
USS. 


BOBBY Well, you seem very professional . . 


TWINKY (Handing the score sheet to him) \ alwavs tell 
everyone the same thing. | got rolled and beat up real bad 
recently, and since then it’s two for one, an’ [ work strickly in 
tandem with Betty . . . 


He glances at the dwarfish Betty. 

BOBBY Yeah, | can see how she'd come in handy. 
EXT. BOWLING ALLEY PARKING LOT - NIGHT 
Rayette sits sulking in Bobby's car. He comes up to the 
passenger window and leans down to her. 
BOBBY Come on. We're goin’ over to Elton’s. 
RAYETTE | 'm not. 

BOBBY Jou just going to sit there? 

RAYETTE Yes. 

BOBBY (kay. Hope no one hits on you. 
RAYETTE | hope they do. 

He casually slaps the outside of the door. 
BOBBY See vou later, then... 

He walks off through the lot. 


ON RAYETTE, 
staring out through the windshield. 


ON BOBBY 
as he stops and comes back to the car. 


BOBBY ((07:/.) No one would want to hit on vou, vou look 
too pathetic. 
No response. 


BOBBY ((07:/.) Come on, DiPesto. We can still have a good 
time. 


RAYETTE You're the pathetic one, not me. 
BOBBY | 'm going on over there... 
RAYETTE |'m not some piece a crap. 
BOBBY | know you're not. 

RAYETTE You treat me like I was. 
BOBBY | in: sorry. 


RAYETTE /(/ose fo fears) You go slippin’ around in front a 
my face, an’ in front.a Elton an’ Stoney. What do vou “mag- 
ine they think a someone vou treat that way . . . 


BOBBY \oww and... 


He opens the door and gets inside. putting his arm 
around her 


BOBBY (/(07//.) Elton and Stoney know how I feel about 
vou. An’ they're just goin’ to think I'm not too nice a guy, 
which I'm not, an’ that vou're a hell of a person for puttin’ 
up with me, that’s all. 


RAYETTE You're goin’ a find me dead one time. 


BOBBY Sssh, come on now . . . (He kisses her) Be a good 
girl, 


RAYETTE If vou really want a get up an’ leave me, you can 
read about it in the newsprint. 


BOBBY [1111 not going to get up an’ leave you. (Kisses her 
again, then:) Now let's go over to El’s an’ have a good time. 


RAYETTE 10 vou love me, Bobby? 
He hesitates briefly, then: 
BOBBY Wel! now, what do vou think? 


Though hardly an undying declaration, its close enough 
fo fill her with forgiveness. Reaching over, she pulls him 
into her arms. 


EXT. SIGNAL HILL DERRICK - DAY 

KALEIDOSCOPIC SERIES OF SCENES, showing Elton 
and Bobby WORKING THE RIG as part of a four-man 
team. The DRILLER stands back, giving them directives, 
while the prestigious DERRICKMAN, the “star” of the 
team, lounges around in the b.g. Though he has been 
working the fields for some months, it is apparent that 
Bobby is still somewhat of a novice in the operations of 
the rig. 


FADE OVER ABOVE ACTIONS, to: 


INT. SIGNAL HILL DOGHOUSE - DAY 
An impromptu card game, taking place on a lunch break. 
(IMPROVISED) Bobby, in a buoyant mood, lays down 
a winning poker hand and rakes in a pile of bills and 
change lying on the table. The participants include Elton 
and THREE OTHER TOOLPUSHERS. In the b.g., as the 
game continues, other “HANDS” can be seen changing 
clothes. 


INT. TWINKY’S APARTMENT - NIGHT 
Bobby sits morosely on the couch beside Twinky. One ot 
his arms is around her, the other holds a can of beer. 
Both he and Twinky are looking at... 





furniture pieces protected by padded covers. 


ELTON Give ‘em the horn, Bob. 


BOBBY Look at these assholes! What the hell are they 
doing?! 


EXT. FREEWAY JAM — DAY 
| The assholes are going nowhere and other cars close up 
behind and to both sides of Bobby's car. 


... Elton, who rides Betty on his leg as both sing 
“Ride a Cockhorse To Banbury Cross.” She begins to 
laugh with the hysterical abandon of a child, and Elton, 
nearly beside himself, looks over to Bobby. 

ELTON (od, id’n she the cutest damn thing in your life! 
EXT. SIGNAL HILL FIELD - DAY 

(ELTON SINGING A RANK DOGHOUSE SONG OVER:) 
REMOTE ANGLE ON BOBBY AND ELTON 

Having been up all night, drinking, they move unsteadily 
toward a derrick and are intercepted by the driller as 
they climb the stairs to the rig floor. He informs them 
they are unfit to work and “impolitely” eighty-sixes them 
for the day. 

EXT. BOBBY’S CAR - FREEWAY - DAY 

(ELTON SINGING OVER:) 

Bobby's car slows as it moves into a freeway jam. 

INT. BOBBY'S CAR - FREEWAY - DAY 

He gestures out at the traffic as Elton, strumming a 
ukelele, concludes his song. 

BOBBY (an you believe this shit? 

He takes a drink from a half pint of hard liquor, then 
angrily hits at the steering wheel. 

BOBBY ((07/.) Goddamned freeway . . . Jesus Christ . . . 
THROUGH THE WINDSHIELD 

A few cars ahead, a truck can be seen carrying several 


ee 


INT. BOBBY'S CAR — FREEWAY - DAY 
He suddenly throws the car into “park”... 


BOBBY | can't take this shit anymore. 
... opens the door and gets out. 


EXT. FREEWAY - DAY 

ON BOBBY, 

moving down the freeway, away from his car. Behind, 
Elton can be seen sliding over into the driver's seat. 


ANOTHER ANGLE 
as Bobby steps up onto the fender of a car, looking tor 
the cause of the jam. 


DRIVER Hey, get off my car! 


INT. BOBBY'S CAR - FREEWAY — DAY 
ON ELTON 


ELTON Where the hell’s he goin’? 


EXT. FREEWAY - DAY 

Bobby cuts in front of another car and climbs up into the 
rear of the truck. Moving to the front of it, he looks out 
over the cab. 


POV of the glut of cars in all four lanes. 


INT. BOBBY'S CAR - DAY 
Elton leans out the driver's window. 


ELTON Hey, Bob! Come on! Quit foolin’ around! 


EXT. TRUCK - FREEWAY - DAY 

On his way out of the truck, Bobby pauses to look be- 
neath one of the padded protectors, then pulls it off to 
reveal an upright piano. He leans down to the keyboard 
and plays a few notes. 


INT. BOBBY’'S CAR - FREEWAY - DAY 
Elton, amused. 


ELTON Shit, what's he doin’? 


EXT. TRUCK - FREEWAY - DAY 
Bobby has pulled the bench out from beneath the piano 
and, seating himself, begins to play a Chopin prelude. 


EXT. BOBBY’S CAR - FREEWAY - DAY 
THROUGH THE WINDSHIELD, 
Elton can be seen applauding him. 


EXT. TRUCK - FREEWAY - DAY 
ON BOBBY 
playing, as the traffic begins to move and the truck with it. 


INT. BOBBY'S CAR - FREEWAY - DAY 
Again, Elton leans out the window, yelling at him: 


ELTON You better get your butt off there, Bob! Come on, 
now!! 


EXT. TRUCK —- FREEWAY —- DAY 
The right-turn indicator is flashing and the truck begins 137 
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to work its way across the lanes. 


INT. BOBBY'S CAR — FREEWAY - DAY 
ELTON’S POV 
of Bobby playing, as the truck heads for an off-ramp. 


ON ELTON 

honking the horn and flailing his arm out the window as 
he tries to cross lanes. The traftic closes on his right, 
preventing him trom following. 


EXT. FREEWAY - DAY 

ANGLE INCLUSIVE OF ELTON 

hemmed into the left-hand lanes, and the truck, with 
Bobby still playing, pulling away on the off-ramp. 


EXT. TRUCK - LONG BEACH STREETS - DAY 

(CHOPIN PRELUDE OVER:) 

The truck slows and comes to a stop at a signal. Bobby 
jumps out and moves to the sidewalk. 


FOLLOWING with him as he wanders, boozed and aim- 
less, along the dispirited cheap streets of the city. 


INT. DINER - LATE NIGHT 
Rayette clears some plates trom an empty table and, 
crossing the diner, sees... 

... Bobby entering. As he takes a seat at the counter, 
she goes about her tasks, ignoring him. 

He watches her as she moves to the only other cus- 
tomer and totals his bill. 

Another waitress appears with a coffee Silex. She ges- 
tures it at Bobby and he nods. As she pours him a cup, 
Rayette moves to the register, deposits some bills, then 
turns and exits to the kitchen. 


EXT. REAR OF DINER - LATE NIGHT 

Bobby leans against a pickup adjacent to Rayette’s car. 
She comes out of the rear door of the diner, hesitates 

as she sees him, then moves past him to her car. 


BOBBY | was with Elton last night, Ray. 


Maintaining her attitude of suffered injustice, she reach- 
es lo the car door and opens it. 


BOBBY ((o77/.) It's the truth. 


He reaches behind her and pushes the door shut. Then 
gently taking hold of her arm, he turns her toward him, 
bringing his face close to hers . . . 


BOBBY (Co77/.) Rayette . .. 


... and as she turns away, he begins to kiss her neck. She 
lowers her gaze to the ground, quietly uttering: 


RAYETTE You son of a bitch. 


INT. ELTON AND STONEY’S MOBILE HOME - NIGHT 
Bobby, Elton and Stoney are seated on the couch, all 
looking toward the TV, playing an old black-and-white. 
Rayette is seated on an adjacent chair, holding an infant 
in her lap, cooing and fawning over it throughout the fol- 
lowing. 


ELTON | swore to God I'd never hire on to this type a work 
again. Christ, | don't know how the hell I let you talk me 
into it... 


Rayette reaches over to Bobby. 
RAYETTE Give me a swig, hon’. 


He hands her his beer and as she takes a sip and hands it 
back: 


ELTON You didn’ know | was a derrickman once, did you? 
Bobby shakes his head. 


ELTON (Cont.) Down in the southern fields, an’ man, did | 
hate it. An’ Stoney's brother was a well-puller, wad'n he, 
honey? The one with three fingers? 


STONEY (Her eves on the 7V) My brother Cruser, yeah . .. 


ELTON | once hung suspendered 90 feet up on a tour, like 
a damn circus artist . . . 


RAYETTE Honey, look at this little bugger. 

ELTON Near broke my damn neck . . . 

RAYETTE Id'n he the cutest little guy? 

BOBBY Very cute... Put it down, an’ let’s go. 

Elton turns to him with a gap-toothed smile: 

ELTON You know, you oughta get you one them things, Bob. 


ON BOBBY 
as he stands up... 


BOBBY (S/anding up) Yeah .. . (Stretching his arms) Av | 
oughta live in a trailer park with my front teeth poked out. . . 


EXT. SIGNAL HILL RIG - DAY 

ON ELTON, 

seated on the rig floor opposite Bobby, who eats a sand- 
wich, as: 


ELTON Well, what if she was, Bob? I can’t see nothin’ so 
bad init... 


Bobby scowls hostilely at him. 


ELTON ((Con/.) What if I was to let you in on the little fact 
that she is. 


He looks away from Elton, not wanting to hear. 





ELTON (Cont.) That's right. She told me. An’ she’s all tore 
up about it, which I hate a see. 


ON BOBBY, 
as he continues: 


ELTON (Cov/.) Hell, id’n it just somethin’ to face up to? I'll 
tell you, somewhere along the line, you even get to likin’ the 
whole idea . . . 


ON ELTON 


ELTON (Con?.) | recall when Stoney first give me the news, 
I could a shit... 


Bobby throws his sandwich onto the rig floor near Elton’s 
leg. He looks down at a spatter of mayonnaise on his pants. 


ELTON (Covi/.) Well, id’n that nice. 


BOBBY (Affacking the messenger) It’s ridiculous! I'm sit- 
ting here, listening to some asshole cracker compare his life 
to mine! 


He spills out the remainder of coffee from his cup and 
screws it onto the top of a thermos. 


BOBBY ((077/.) Just keep telling me about the good life, 
Elton, if you want a see me puke my lunch! 


Elton reaches down and wipes the mayonnaise off his 
pant leg. 


ELTON I[f you're sayin’ you're somethin’ better’n what | 
am, that’s one thing. But I can’t say much a someone who'd 
run off an’ leave a woman in a situation like this an’ feel 
easy about it. An’ that’s all I gotta say. 


BOBBY | hope that’s all you gotta say, El, ‘cause I'm about 
as tired of your mouth as I am workin’ this stinkin’ hole! 


He grabs his jacket and his lunch bucket, jumps down off 
the rig and begins walking toward his car parked by the 
Field Office. 

In the b.g., Elton gets up and hurls his hard hat toward 
Bobby. 


ELTON Shit ass! 


As he approaches his car, he looks toward the Field Office. 
where... 

... The driller is leaning down to a car with WO MEN 
in it. 


ON BOBBY, 
calling over to him: 


BOBBY Hey, Longcipher! I’m quitting! 


The driller gestures a direction to the driver of the car. 


and as it pulls off, be moves toward the office: 

BOBBY ((/077/.) Longcipher! I'm talking to you! 

The driller opens the office door and looks back to Bobby. 
BOBBY ((077/.) Did you hear me?! | said I’m quitting! 


DRILLER | don’t give a shit what you do. You ben more 
trouble than you're worth, an’ I'm damn glad to be rid of 
both a you assholes. 


He goes into the office and closes the door. 


ON BOBBY, 
throwing his jacket and his lunch bucket into his car. As 
he starts to get in, his attention is drawn back to the rig. 


POV: 

The car that held the two men is parked next to it, and 
both men are on the rig platform moving toward Elton. 
He backs away from them, breaks toward the rig tour 
and starts to climb it. One of the men catches hold of his 
leg and yanks him back. Elton pulls loose from him, 
jumps to the ground and begins running with both men 
in pursuit. 


BOBBY Hey! What's goin’ on?! 


He starts sprinting back to the rig. 

The first man has a hold on Elton and is struggling to 
subdue him. He is joined by the second man, and as they 
force his arms behind his back and cuff his wrists . . . 

... Bobby MOVES INTO FRAME, grabbing onto the 
first man and wrestling him away from Elton. 


ELTON Don't do that, Bob!! It’s the Law! 


Bobby hurls the man onto the ground and turns around 
fo go after the second man, struggling with Elton. 


ELTON (Covi.) It's the Law, Bob, don’t mix in! 


The second man pushes Elton aside and as Bobby throws 
a punch athim... 


ELTON (Cov7/.) Look out behind! 


... the other grabs him from behind, holding him, while 
the second man jams a fist into his stomach and, as he 
doubles over, follows with a violent chop to the back of his 
neck. 

Bobby slumps to the ground, and as the first man puts 
a knee into his back and prepares to handcuff him: 


ELTON (Cont.) Hey, don’t do that. Don’t you think you could 
just leave him. . . 


The second man takes hold of Elton and starts to move 
him off. 
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ELTON (Covi/.) Sure as hell he wouldn’ a done that if he'd 
known who you was... Would you, Bob? 


Bobby, dazed. raises his head from the dirt. looking toward 
Elton. 


BOBBY Christ Almighty, what's happening here? 
SECOND MAN (kay, let him go. 


As he starts pushing a resistant Elton toward the car. 
Bobby sits up. 


BOBBY ‘ell me what in the hell’s going on, Elton! 


ELTON | got accused a robbin’ a fillin’ station down in 
the Indian Nation, didn’ I tell you. . . 


SECOND MAN Come on. 
ELTON | got wild an’ jumped my bail . . . 
SECOND MAN Move it! 


He takes him roughly by the arm and moves off with the 
first man following. 


ELTON (Over his shoulder, to Bobby) Av’ here they come 
runnin’ after me a year later . . . Ain't that somethin’? 


ON BOBBY, 


looking toward 


The two men tore Wye Elton into the rear seat ot the car 


as he calls back to Bobby: 


ELTON ((ov7/.) Tell Stoney for me, will you?! Tell her to 
come get me... 


They close the door on him and pel into the car. As il 


drives ott 


s0bby sits watching until it disappears trom sight, then 
he sits back against a pump casing and drops his head 


onto his C hest 


INT. TWINKY S APARTMENT — NIGHT 

CLOSE ON TWINKY'S FACT 

She opens her mouth and rends the air with a keening 
wail. Her face beads with moisture and journeys through 
expressions indistinguishable trom griet and anguish 
Presently, an ecstatic and very professional screech is 
sues trom her, alter which she reaches up and pulls 


Bobby down onto her, breathing into his eat 
TWINKY Donnie, oh Donnie... 


and, looking over his shoulder, takes a quick glance 


at her watch 


INT. RECORDING STUDIO ~ DAY 
(BACH PARTITA FAINTLY UNDER:) 
sobby, dressed in a suit and tie, moves through a net 
work of hallways, che¢ king, the door numbers 
He arrives at a door designated as Studio A, and, after 


hesitating lor a moment, opens it and steps inside. 


INT. STUDIO A RECORDING BOOTH - DAY 
(BACH PARTITA UNDER:) 
IWO RECORDING ENGINEERS glance at him without 
interest and return to their dials and needles 
Bobby looks trom them through the glass partition to 


the recording studio in view beyond 


POV 

ELIZABETH “THA® DUPEA is at the piano, intensely into 
the Bach. She wears a monastic-looking dress, her unruly 
hair is pinned back trom her tace, and her glasses lie on 


the bench beside het 


ON BOBBY 


watching her with both atlection and appreciation 


ON TINA: 
She is “sounding” as she plays, in tones out-ol-key and 


discordant with the Bach 


FIRST ENGINEER There she goes again. 
Bobby glances over at him, then looks back to Tita. 
POV: 


She hunches over the keyboard and plays an arpeggio, 


humming, a long monochromatic note 


SECOND ENGINEER \\y | -year-old can carry a tune bet- 
ter than that. 


Bobby is about to defend her, when the engineer flips a tog- 
gle switch and addresses the mike feeding into the studio: 


SECOND ENGINEER ((07:/.) Miss Dupea. 
There is no response and she continues playing. 


SECOND ENGINEER ((077/.) (More emphatic) Miss 


Dupea. 
TITA (Annoyed) Yes. 


Bobby can be seen in the b.g., having difficulty restrain- 
ing his irritation under the following: 


SECOND ENGINEER /'d like to remind you again, 


this isn’t an opera or a musical comedy. 
TITA Oh... I'm sorry. Was I singing again? 
SECOND ENGINEER [| you want to call it that. 
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TITA Well, you have to simply tell me, that’s all. 
SECOND ENGINEER That's exactly what | am doing, 


again. 


TITA Do you have to let me get halfway through the move- 
ment first? This is tiring me. 


SECOND ENGINEER | have a suggestion. Why don’t we 
take a break. 


TITA Oh, for pity’s sake . . . 


She puts her elbows on top of the piano and drops her 
head into her hands. 


FIRST ENGINEER Js she going to cry again? 
TITA | don’t want to take a break. 
SECOND ENGINEER What would you like in your coffee? 


She makes a mumbled response, her head still in her 
hands: 


TITA Tea. 
BOBBY Would you tell her Bobby's here? 


SECOND ENGINEER (70 the mike) Miss Dupea, Bob- 
by’s here. 


She raises her head, squints toward the booth, then grabs 
her glasses from the bench and puts them on. 


INT. RECORDING STUDIO - DAY 

Bobby enters the studio and comes toward her, opening, 
his arms. She rushes into his embrace, burying her face 
in his shoulder. 

TITA (Very emotional) Oh my goodness . . . Bobby . . . 
BOBBY Hi, Tita. 

She raises her head to look at him, and verging on tears: 
TITA Robert Eroica.. . 

BOBBY Now don't... 

TITA No, I'm not... (Zaking a deep breath, then:) \'m not. 
BOBBY That's good. 

A NEW ANGLE 

Tita sits on the piano bench, crying and searching 
through her purse for a tissue. Bobby hovers behind 
her, gently patting her on the back and glancing with 
some embarrassment toward the recording booth. 


TITA | just can’t look at you. 
BOBBY Don't, then. 


As she blows her nose into the tissue, a young man comes 


into view, hands Bobby a paper cup and leaves. Tita takes 
another tissue from her purse and dabs at her eyes. 


TITA You always do this to me. 


BOBBY Well, | don’t mean to. (Se/ting the cup down on 
the piano) Here’s your tea, Tita. 


TITA Thank you ... (7ben:) Oh no, don’t put it on there . .. 
She quickly picks up the cup and places it on the floor. 
BOBBY Sorry. 


TITA (Caressing the piano) This is a very special, very old 
BZD wx:s 


BOBBY 0h. 

TITA You know who it once belonged to? 
BOBBY No. 

TITA Waldnit von Schnechter. Prewar. 
BOBBY (/olife/y) No kidding. 


He sits down on the bench beside her . . . 





TITA It has absolutely no objectionable idiosyncrasies . . . 


... and tests it out with a brief flourish on the keys. She 
watches him, then: 


TITA (Cont.) Robert... 

BOBBY (S/ops playing) Very nice. 
TITA | have to talk seriously with you. . . 
BOBBY Everybody still up on the Island? 


TITA Well, Herbert's mostly on the mainland because of the 
orchestra, so at the moment, there’s just Daddy, Carl and 
myself... and Van Oost. 


BOBBY Who's Van Oost? 


TITA (Not fond of the subject) Catherine 
She's working with Carl. 


BOBBY (Carl's a fiddler. What's he doing coaching piano? 





she’s a pianist. 


TITA Well, 11 months ago he was on his bicycle, on his way 
to the post office in La Roche . . . and he ran into a Jeep and 
sprained his neck . . . 


Bobby laughs. 
BOBBY Sprained his neck? 
Tita laughs, then: 


TITA It’s not funny. He permanently sprained his neck, and 
since then it’s been extremely difficult for him to tuck the violin. 


BOBBY Crashes into a Jeep and totals his neck. (Shaking 
his head) That's Carl . . . 


TITA Robert, I have to tell you something . . . 

BOBBY \\ hia’ 

TITA Daddy's very ill. 

BOBBY 0h), well, what, what's he... 

TITA He's had two strokes. 

He looks away from her, not wanting to hear any more. 


TITA (Cont.) He's not... They feel he... maybe he might 
not recover, and that he'll either. . . 


BOBBY (Standing up) Don't tell me about this . . . 


He moves away from the piano and Tita turns to look at 
him. 


TITA But don't you think it’s right, though, that you should 
see him, at least once . . . 


SECOND ENGINEER’S VOICE /\ikec) We're ready, 


Miss Dupea. 


TITA (70 the booth) Just a minute, please! (70 Bobby) 
Robert, don’t you think it’s right that you should see him? 


He moves aimlessly about. trying to subdue his anguish. 
BOBBY Yel... | guess so... 

TITA I'm going back up tonight. Will you go with me? 
BOBBY \v... 

He glances at her, catching her profound disappointment. 


BOBBY ((07i/.) I'd rather drive up myself and... maybe 
go into Canada after... And | can't stay long, Tita, probably 
a week, at the most. 


TITA | know. 

He looks toward the booth. 

BOBBY Well... (7ev. fo Tita) | better let you. . . 
TITA Wait... 


She gets up from the bench and goes to him, taking hold 
of his arm. 


TITA I'll walk out with vou... 

As they move to the hall door, she addresses the booth: 
TITA (Cont) Vl be back in two minutes! 

SECOND ENGINEER’S VOICE (ut that in half, will you? 
She smiles at Bobby as they go out into hall. 

TITA They hate me, | feel. 


FOLLOWING WITH THEM, 
down the hallway. 


BOBBY \aybe you better stay, then. 

TITA No, | need to talk to you, about so many things. . . 
BOBBY Well, I'l! be seeing you in a couple of days, won't I? 
They stop at the stairway. 

TITA Oh God, I'm so glad, Robert, that you're coming . . . 
BOBBY Yeah, me, too... 


TITA It'll be so good for you, and for Daddy, because you 
know, you've never really . . . 


BOBBY (Citing her off) Tita, I've got to go... 
TITA All right. .. 

He kisses her. 

TITA (Cont.) Okay. 


Feeling herself about to break down again, she attempts a 
valiant smile and stands watching as. . . 
... Bobby turns and goes down the stairs. 


EXT. RAYETTE S HOUSE — DAY 

(TAMMY WYNETTE’S “D-I-V-O-R-C-E” OVER:) 

ON BOBBY, 

moving trom his car, up the walkway and entering Ray- 
ette’s house. 


INT. RAYETTE’S LIVING ROOM - DAY 
ON THE STEREO, 
playing the above song. 


ON BOBBY, 
looking Irom... 
... a rumpled blanket on the couch, to... 
.acan ot beer and a lighted cigarette burning in an 
ashtray on the cottee table. 


BOBBY ((ui/ling out) Hello?! 
He crosses to a hall and moves down toward the bedroom. 


BOBBY ((077/.) You have the day off?! 


He steps into the doorway, to see: 
Rayette, lying in bed, her back against the pillows, 
staring at the wall. 


BOBBY ((077/.) Are you sick? 
No response. 
BOBBY ((077/.) You heard about Elton, I guess. 


She turns her gaze to the window. He looks at her briefly, 
then: 


BOBBY ((07/.) Okay, | get your point. 143 
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As he moves to the closet: 


BOBBY ((07//.) Hope you didn’t strain yourself, getting in 
here and into your pose before | hit the door. 


He picks up a suitcase from the closet floor, grabs some of 


his clothes from the rack, and, moving to a chair, sets the 
suitcase on it and begins packing. 


BOBBY ((077/.) | have to go home. My father’s sick. 


Rayette turns on her side, making a snorting sound of 


disbelief. 
BOBBY ((077/.) Yeah, it’s very funny. 


He moves to a dresser, extracts his underwear and returns 
lo the suitcase. 


BOBBY ((077/.) I'll be gone two or three weeks. 
RAYETTE (\o/ looking at him) You'll be gone, period. 
He closes the suitcase, secures it. . . 

BOBBY |'!! try and call you from up there. 


... and picking it up, moves around the bed toward the 
door. He stops, setting the suitcase on the bed and looking 
down at her 

She is still faced away from him, her shoulders trem- 
bling as she weeps soundlessly. 


BOBBY ((ov/.) (Very emotional) Come on, DiPesto. | 
never told you it would work out to anything. Did 1? 


He looks away from her, to the window. 
BOBBY ((077/.) I'll send you some money, that's all I can do. 
Returning his gaze to her: 


BOBBY (Con/.) And... I'll call you, like I said .. . (He 
pauses, then) Bye, Ray. 


An audible sob finally comes from her. Bobby quickly 
picks up the suitcase and moves out of the bedroom and 
down the hall. 


EXT. RAYETTE’S HOUSE — DAY 

ON BOBBY'S CAR 

as he moves into view. He throws the suitcase in through 
the rear window, moves around to the driver's side and 
gets In. 


INT. BOBBY’S CAR - DAY 
He starts the motor, angrily throws it into gear and 
places his hands on the wheel. 


INT. RAYETTE’S LIVING ROOM - DAY 
BOBBY’'S HAND slashes at the arm of the record player, 
pulling it across the grooves and stifling Tammy Wynette. 


THE CAMERA MOVES UP to FOLLOW with him as he 
moves down the hall to the bedroom door, where he 
stops and, at some cost to himsell, asks Rayette’s back: 


BOBBY 10 you want to go with me, Ray? 


EXT. BOBBY'S CAR — HIGHWAY - DAY 

(WYNETTE’S “WHEN THERE'S A FIRE IN YOUR HEART” 
OVER:) 

His car moves north along the Pacific Coast Highway. 


INT. BOBBY'S CAR - HIGHWAY ~— DAY 
(WYNETTE OVER:) 

ON BOBBY, 

looking over at Rayette and smiling. 


ON RAYETTE 
She returns his look with absolute devotion, then reach- 
es over and caresses the back of his neck. 


EXT. BOBBY’S CAR - INLAND HIGHWAY ~— DAY 
(WYNETTE OVER:) 

OUT PAST Bobby's profile, to a Southern California pas- 
toral landscape passing by. 


INT. BOBBY'S CAR - BIG SUR COUNTRY - DAY 
ON RAYETTE, 
singing the above song: 


RAYETTE “There's been hot spells/An’ cold spells ever since 
we met/I've seen your small fires/Your big fires/But I won't 
give up yet/Oh someday you'll yearn/’‘Cause your heart's 
gonna burn/For that old familiar glow/You'll be burned . . .” 


Bobby laughs and she looks over at him. 
RAYETTE ((077/.) You like it? 
BOBBY | love it. 


RAYETTE (Resumes singing) “You'll be burned out/Or 
smoked out/An’ come back to me, | know. . .” 


Bobby's attention is taken by something on the road 
ahead. 


RAYETTE (Con?.) “Every trail that you blaze/Makes me . . .” 


BOBBY What the hell is that? 

POV THROUGH WINDSHIELD 

of a car lying upside down on the left side of the high- 
way. TWO FIGURES are standing beside it, engaged in a 
heated argument. 


RAYETTE Is it an accident? 


EXT. BOBBY'S CAR — HIGHWAY — DAY 











— — 


Bobby pulls off onto the right-hand shoulder, stops the 
car and gets out. He moves out to the center line, look- 
ing across the road, to: 


A long-haired young woman (PALM) in Levi's and parka, 
presently pushing her close-cropped, boyish-looking 
friend (TERRY) against the side of the car and making 
some indecipherable accusation. 

BOBBY Hey! What's going on, what's the trouble?! 


Ihe young woman lurns and gives him the finger. 


PALM Rotate. mack! 


ON RAYETTE, 
sticking her head out the driver's window. 


RAYETTE Whiat‘d she say? 


ON PALM, 
gesturing angrily back at the wreck as she crosses toward 
Bobby. 


PALM Look at my car! Piece of shit! I just bought it brand 
new from a used-car lot, and the steering goes to the pot on 
me! 


BOBBY You re lucky no one was hurt. 


PALM Seven hundred dollars, down the toilet! I'd like to go 
back and punch the son of a bitch out! Can you give us a lift? 


Without waiting for a response. she moves back to Terry, who 
is retrieving some of their belongings from the highway. 


PALM ((o7/.) Come on, Terry, we got a ride! 

RAYETTE Jesus, what a rude person . . . 

INT. BOBBY'S CAR - ON THE ROAD - DAY 

Palm and Terry, still under the spell of their roadside tiff, 


sit in sulky silence in the back seat. 
Bobby glances at Palm in the rear view. 


BOBBY What's your name? 
PALM Palin Apodaca. 


Rayelle turns around and, thinking Terry ts a boy, asks 
rather flirtatiously: 


RAYETTE An’ what's your name? 
TERRY ‘erry Grouse. 


Shocked at the female voice coming from “him,” she turns 
back around and pokes Bobby on the leg. 


BOBBY (/o.d/\) What? 


RAYETTE (ow fones) VI tell you... (Spelling out)... 
l-a-t-e-r. 


PALM How far are you going to? 

BOBBY Washington. 

PALM We'll get off in Washington and hook another ride. 
BOBBY Whiere are you going? 

PALM Alaska. 

BOBBY Alaska? Are you on vacation? 

TERRY (Sv//en/)) She wants to live there, because she 
thinks it’s cleaner. 

BOBBY Cleaner than what? 


PALM (70 7erry) You don't have to tell everybody about it. 
Pretty soon they'll all go there and it won't be so clean. 


BOBBY How do you know it’s clean? 


PALM | saw a picture of it. Alaska is very clean. It appeared 
to look very white to me... Don't you think? 


BOBBY \eah. That's before the big thaw. 
She leans forward, looking annoyed. 


PALM before the what? 


EXT. BOBBY’S CAR - NORTHERN HIGHWAY - DAY 
(COUNTRY & WESTERN INSTRUMENTAL OVER:) 

ON THE CAR, 

moving through the Redwood country above San Fran- 
cisco. 


INT. BOBBY'S CAR - HIGHWAY — DAY 

ON BOBBY, 

bored, as he drives. Beside him, Rayette primps in the 
sunvisor mirror. 


ON THE BACK SEAT 
Terry lights a cigarette while Palm, staring morosely out 
the window, goes into a soliloquy: 


PALM | had to leave this place. | got depressed, seeing all 
the crap. And the thing is, they're making more crap, you 
know? They've got so many stores and stuff and junk full of 
crap, | can't believe it. 


BOBBY Who’ 


PALM Who? People, that’s who! Pretty soon there won't be 
room for anyone. They're selling more crap that people go 
and buy than you can imagine. Oofh! Crap! I believe every- 
body should have a big hole where they throw in all this stuff 
and burn it. 


Rayette leans around to her 145 
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RAYETTE There'd never be a hole big enough. Now look at 
me, for instance, When | was just one person, before Bobby, | 
had so much garbage collectin’ onto me every day, | was 
thinkin’ about gettin a dispose-all . . . 

PALM A dispose-all, what's that but more crap? I've never 
seen such crap. Oofh. | don't know how people get up in the 
morning. 


TERRY Mass production is what does it. 


PALM What do you mean “mass”... | have to come out 
and tell you, you're not that clean, either. 


TERRY Wait a minute. ['m not that neat, maybe, but | am 
clean. 
PALM Well, you're not that bad, but some people... | mean, 


people’s homes, just filth. I’ve been in people’s homes . . . 


TERRY [nh my personal observation, | think that more peo- 
ple are neat than are clean. . . 


PALM I my personal thing, | don’t see that. I'm seeing 
more filth. A lot of filth. What they need to do every day, no, 
once in a while, is a cockroach thing, where they spray the 
homes. And uh... can you imagine, if their doors were 
painted a pretty color, and they had a pot outside, with . . . 


TERRY Yeah, it could be adorable . . . 

PALM And they picked up! | mean, it wouldn't be filthy, 
with Coke bottles and whiskey, and those signs everywhere . . . 
She gestures angrily out the window at the roadside bill- 


hoards. 


PALM ((Cou/.) ... they oughta be erased! All those signs, 
selling crap, and more crap, and, | don’t know, it’s disgust- 
ing, | don’t even want to talk about it! 


Bobby starts to say something: 
BOBBY \\«l! . .. 


PALM It’s just filthy. People are dirty. | think that’s the 
biggest thing that’s wrong with people. | think they wouldn't 
be as violent if they were clean, because then they wouldn't 
have anybody to pick on... Ooth... Dirt... 


RAYETTE Well... 


PALM Not dirt. See, dirt isn't bad. It's filth. Filth is bad. 
That's what starts maggots and riots . . . 


She suddenly leans over to the front seat. pointing to a 
semi abead. 


PALM ((ovi/.) Hey, follow that truck. They know the best 
places to stop. 
RAYETTE That's an old maid's tale. 


PALM Bullshit! Truck drivers know the best eating places on 
the road. 


Rayelte turns around. asserting: 

RAYETTE Salesmen and cops are the ones. If you'd ever 
waitressed, honey, you'd know. 

PALM Don't call me “honey,” mack. 

RAYETTE Don't call me “mack,” honey. 


PALM | wouldn't be a waitress. They're nasty and full of 
crap. 


RAYETTE You better hold onto your tongue! 

PALM (Giving ber the finger) Hold onto this. 

lerry laughs. 

RAYETTE Just one minute, you! Don't you ever talk to me 
like that! 

BOBBY Shut up! All of you! 


INT. ROADSIDE CAFE - DAY 

All four are seated at a booth. The women have given 
their orders and a WAITRESS stands above Bobby, wait- 
ing for his: 


BOBBY (/ovking al bis menu) V\\ have an omelette, no 
potatoes. Give me tomatoes instead, and wheat toast instead 
of rolls. 


The waitress indicates something on the menu with the 
butt of her pencil. 

WAITRESS \o substitutions. 

BOBBY What does that mean? You don’t have any tomatoes? 
WAITRESS (47:;70V¢d) No. We have tomatoes. 

BOBBY but | cant have any. Is that what you mean? 


WAITRESS Only what's on the menu... (Again, indicat 
ing with ber pencil) A Number Two: Plain omelette. It comes 
with cottage tries and rolls. 

BOBBY | know what it comes with, but that’s not what | 
want. 


WAITRESS 1'l] come back when you've made up your 


mind... 
She starts to move away and Bobby detains her: 


BOBBY Wait. [ve made up my mind. | want a plain 
omelette, forget the tomatoes, don’t put potatoes on the plate, 
and give me a side of wheat toast and a cup of coffee. 
WAITRESS [in sorry, we don't have side orders of toast. | 
can give you an English muffin or a coffee roll. 


BOBBY What do you mean, you don’t have side orders of 
toast? You make sandwiches, don't you? 
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WAITRESS Would you like to talk to the manager? 
PALM Hey, mack! 


BOBBY (7) Palm) Shut up. (7o the waitress) You have 
bread, don’t you, and a toaster of some kind? 


WAITRESS | don't make the rules. 


BOBBY Okay, I'll make it as easy for you as I can. Give me 
an omelette, plain, and a chicken salad sandwich on wheat 
toast—no butter, no mayonnaise, no lettuee— and a cup of 
coffee. 


She begins writing down bis order, repeating it sarcastically: 


WAITRESS (One Number Two, and a chicken sal san 
hold the butter, the mayo, the lettuce—and a cup of coffee . . . 
Anything else? 





BOBBY Now all you have to do is hold the chicken, bring 
me the toast, charge me for the sandwich, and you haven't 
broken any rules. 


WAITRESS (Challenging him) You want me to hold the 
chicken. 


BOBBY Yeah. | want you to hold it between your knees. 


The other three laugh, and the waitress points to a “Right 
fo Refuse” sign above the counter. 


WAITRESS You see that sign, sir?! 
Bobby glances over at it, then back to ber. 


WAITRESS ((077/.) You'll all have to leave! I'm not taking 
any more of your smartness and your sarcasm! 


He smiles politely at her, then: 
BOBBY You see this sign? 


He reaches his arm out and “clears” the table for ber: 


INT. BOBBY'S CAR - ON THE ROAD - DAY 
ON PALM, 
in the back seat. 


PALM Fantastic! That you could figure all that out, and lay 
that down on her, to come up with a way you could get your 
toast. 


BOBBY | didn’t get it, did 1? 


PALM No, but it was very clever . . . | would of just punched 
her out. 


EXT. BOBBY’S CAR - HIGHWAY - DAY 
(COUNTRY & WESTERN OVER:) 

ON THE CAR, 

moving through the Northwest coastal region. 


INT. BOBBY'S CAR - HIGHWAY - DAY 
Palm resumes her monologue: 


PALM People... Oofh .. . (Shaking her head in utter 
disgust) Animals are not like that... They're always clean- 
ing themselves. Did you ever see... What are they called? 
Pigeons! 


She looks over at Terry, slumped in her seat, asleep. 


PALM (Covt.) He's always picking on himself and his 
friends. They're always picking bugs out of their hair. . . 


ON RAYETTE, 
asleep. 


PALM’S (Con/.) (0.5_) Monkeys, too. 


ON PALM 





PALM ((Co7/.) Except monkeys do things out in the open 
that I don’t go for. 


ON BOBBY, 
benumbed, his eyes glazed over as he stares out 
through the windshield. 


ON PALM 


PALM (Cov/.) | was in this place once, this store, with 
snakes, monkeys, everything you could imagine. | walked in, 
I had to run out. It stunk! They didn’t even have an incense 
going... 


Though no one listens, she goes on, working herself up: 


PALM (Covi/.)And you know, I read where they invented this 
car that runs on... that runs on... when you boil water . . . 


TERRY (Hal/-dead) Steam. 


PALM Right, steam. A car you could ride around in and not 
cause a stink. But do you know, they will not even let us have 
it. Can you believe it? Why?! Man! He likes to create a stink. | 
wrote them a note once, and told them to clean it... | mean, 
don't you see that? It’s just filthy! I mean, I've seen filth you 
wouldn't believe! Oofh, what a stink! I don’t even want to 
talk about it. . . 


EXT. BOBBY’S CAR - TWO-LANE HIGHWAY - LATE DAY 
(WYNETTE’S “WHEN THERE'S A FIRE” OVER:) 
ON PALM AND TERRY, 
deposited at the side of the highway, with their luggage, 
duffle bags and television set lying on the road edge. 
Terry lifts a bored hand to wave at... 

... Bobby, behind the wheel. He waves back, pulls 
out onto the highway and drives off. 


EXT. BOBBY’S CAR - MOTEL - NIGHT 
(MUSIC FADES, AS:) 
The car pulls into a motel parking slot and stops. 


INT. MOTEL ROOM - NIGHT 

Bobby and Rayette in bed. She lies on her side, watching 
him watch TV. After a moment: 

RAYETTE Are you depressed about your daddy, honey? 
BOBBY No. 

RAYETTE | ‘magine it's me then, id’n it? 

BOBBY Is what you? 

RAYETTE You re depressed that I come along. 
BOBBY Who said I was depressed? 

RAYETTE Well, is that a happy face | see? 

No response. 


RAYETTE (Cont.) ‘Cause if it was me, I could just catch a 
Greyhound back. 


BOBBY 0h, you're not going to kill yourself this time. | 
wish I'd known. . . 


He turns off the light on the night stand and rolls onto his 
side, faced away from her. 
They lie silently in the dark for a moment. Then: 


RAYETTE | don't know if I'm gonna be able to sleep or not... 
No response. 

RAYETTE (Cont) (Looking over at him) Hint, hint. 

No response. 


RAYETTE (Covt.) (Sighing; then:) | guess I'll just have to 
count the sheep. (Closing ber eves) One—two—three— 
four... 


She opens her eyes and looks over at him. 


RAYETTE (Cont.) Seven... eight... (Caressing bis 
shoulder) \ook at this old cold shoulder, what am I gonna do 
with it? 


He looks around at her and with gentle good humor: 


BOBBY [f you just wouldn't open your mouth, everything 
would be fine. 


She turns an imaginary key at her lips. 
RAYETTE Tick a lock. 


He rolls over to face her and, yielding to her request, begins 
fo make love to her. 


EXT. MOTEL ROOM - DAY 


Rayette following after Bobby. As he moves to his car, he 
removes some cash from his wallet. 


RAYETTE Why can't I go out to your folks’ house? Give me 
one good reason. 


BOBBY | have to see how things are first. My father's sick, 
you understand? They wouldn't be prepared for me bringing 
anyone. 


He holds out a roll of bills and as she takes them: 
RAYETTE So how long am I supposed to sit an’ twiddle my 
thumbs in this place? 

BOBBY If you can’t do what I ask, Ray, use that money to 
go back home, then. 

RAYETTE Bobby, don’t talk like that. . . 

She moves over to him and gives him a quick kiss. 


RAYETTE (Cov/.) It'll be all right, I'll get a hold a some 
magazines an’ things like that. An’ maybe find a beauty 
salon an’ get my hair fixed, okay? 


ON BOBBY 
getting into the car. 


BOBBY Okay, Ray... 


RAYETTE Or maybe sit out by the pool an’ get myself nice 
an’ tan for you. Would you like that? 


BOBBY (S/arting the engine) Sure... 

RAYETTE It brings out my eyes... 

BOBBY Be, honey, I'll call you in a couple of days .. . 
RAYETTE Okay... 


She watches unhappily as he backs out of the slot and the 
car pulls away. 


RAYETTE (Co/.) Bye, baby... 


EXT. FERRY (CROSSING) - DAY 

Bobby gets out of his car and wanders the deck of the 
ferry. He stops to look out over the Sound to one of the 
islands off the Washington coast, then glances back to 
the mainland, receding in the distance. 


EXT. BOBBY'S CAR - FERRY LANDING - DAY 
Bobby drives off the ferry onto the island. 


EXT. BOBBY’S CAR - COUNTRY ROAD - DAY 

The car moves over a tree-lined country lane and 
presently turns off onto a private road, leading to a large 
Victorian-style house. It pulls to a stop behind two other 
cars. 
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Bobby gets out of the car and moves up the porch 
Steps to the tront door. 


CLOSER ON him as he hesitates, listening briefly to the 
FAINT SOUND of two pianos coming trom within. 


Then he opens the door and goes inside. 


INT. DUPEA HOME ~- DAY 

(TWO PIANOS OVER:) 

Bobby tentatively wanders the first floor of the house, 
taking in the ghosts of the past. 

In the living room, he pauses at a table to look at sev- 
eral tramed photographs. He picks up one of his mother 
and father, looks closely at it, then gently returns it to its 
place and resumes wandering. 

He stops at the music room and looks in through the 
half-opened door: 


POV INTO MUSIC ROOM: 

On the far side of the room, near windows which give 
view to a verdant exterior, are two concert grands. His 
brother CARL is seated at one of the pianos, and a 
young woman (CATHERINE VAN OOST) is seated at the 
other. 


ON BOBBY, 
looking trom Carl, to Catherine. He watches her briefly, 
then steps out of the doorway . . . 

. and moves down a hallway to a closed door. He 
reaches down and opens it, looking inside to: 


TITA, 
grooming the hair of an elderly man (NICHOLAS DUPEA) 
seated in a wheelchair with his back to Bobby. 

She looks up and, seeing Bobby, smiles happily, then 
reaches down and turns the wheelchair around. 


ON NICHOLAS 
His eyes are half-closed and are cast down to the floor. 
Bobby moves over to him, bending down and looking 
into his face. Nicholas opens his eyes slightly and gazes 
through Bobby into an absolute elsewhere. 
Bobby raises his eyes to Tita. 


BOBBY He doesn't even know who the hell | am. 


INT. DUPEA DINING ROOM - NIGHT 
Nicholas Dupea sits at the head of the table, being fed 
his dinner by a male nurse (SPICER). 

Bobby, at the opposite end of the table, is seated next 
to Tita. Unable to bear looking at his father, he glances 
over at Catherine, seated next to Carl on his right. 

She raises her eyes trom her plate to ask him some- 


thing, just as Tita is moved to reminisce: 


TITA Remember, Bobby, CATHERINE (70 Bobby) 
what mother used to say — How long have you been ... 
when... (To Tita) Oh, excuse me . . . 


TITA No, it’s all right, vou go ahead . . . 
CATHERINE | wis just going to ask Robert how long he’s 


been away from here. 

BOBBY Four or five vears. 

CARL No, the last time was three vears ago. 
TITA Oh, no, it’s been much more than that. 


CARL Away from the piano, Tita, you have no sense of time 
at all, 


TITA | don’t think that’s true. 

CARL I1 is true. 

TITA Besides being very rude. 

CATHERINE Whit have vou been doing since then? 


BOBBY Whit have | been doing? Different things, different 
jobs, here and there. Nothing that interesting. 


CATHERINE Arid you no longer play at all? 


Bobby starts to reply and is interrupted by: 





CARL You know, just after | came back off tour with the 
Betenthaller Quartet, Dad, myself and Herbert had a summit 
conference about you . . . 


TITA Oh, my, “a summit conference.” | wonder where | was, 
polishing silver behind the coal bin. 


CARL | don't know where you were, penis-envy. 
TITA | hope I didn’t hear that. 


CARL At any rate, Dad wanted to hire a private detective to 
ferret vou out, and I said, “What for?” Whatever the hell he’s 
doing, even if it's a completely wasteful escapade, it’s entirely 
his business. Simple as that. . . 

BOBBY Well. | really appreciate it, Carl. 


TITA | don't think you should infer Daddy was wrong in 
frontof him... 


She looks at Spicer. pushing a spoon at Nicholas’s closed 
mouth, 


TITA (Cont) Don't force him like that, Spicer. 


Spicer lays the spoon down and begins eating bis own 
dinner: 


BOBBY (/)) Catherine) How long have you been staving 
here? 


TITA A couple of months. 

He starts to ask another question and is again overridden 
by’: 

CARL id vou hear about my misfortune, Robert? 


BOBBY \\}i:11/ 


CARL It's still nearly impossible for me to turn my neck. If] 
wanted to turn toward Catherine, for instance, I'd first have 
to twist the whole base of my body around . .. (Demonstrat- 
ing)... like this... 


Tita gets up from the table and. taking her plate. exits to 
the kitchen. And as Carl readjusts himself in his chair and 
takes a sip from bis wine glass, Bobby looks at Catherine to 
find her looking at him. She quickly alters her gaze to Carl. 


CATHERINE | wouldn't mind doing a little work, if you're 


finished. and not too tired . . . 


CARL No, I'm finished... (Placing a hand on his stomach) 
Satiety is my father and mother. 


Finding hes amused himself and nobody else. he gets up 
and addresses Bobby: 


CARL ((oni/.) She's tremendously gifted, this girl. 
BOBBY (/ooking al her) \s she? 

Catherine stands up and. wanting to change the subject: 
CATHERINE [:xcuse me, | don't want to hear this... 
She exits and Carl, on bis way out, pauses at Bobbys chair 


CARL | hope you feel at home, Robert. (Patting him on the 
shoulder) Vm really glad you're here. 


BOBBY Jhanks, Carl... 


He looks down table to see Spicer stacking his plate onto 


Nicholas'’s and his eyes follow him as he. too, moves out of 


the dining room to the kitchen. 


CLOSE ON BOBBY, 

in extreme discomfort at being left alone with his father. 
He looks down at his plate, poking at the remainder of 
his dinner, then braves a look down the table. 


ON NICHOLAS, 
looking back at him, his eyes devoid of interest or cog- 
nition. 


EXT. DUPEA GROUNDS - DAY 

Bobby and Tita walk away from the house down toward 
the ocean. Accompanying them is a Borzoi hound be- 
longing to her. 


TITA He has wavs of communicating, Robert. | can tell 


when he’s expressing approval or disapproval, just from his 
eves... 

BOBBY [hin hmm. Some range. 

TITA It's not that bad. 


BOBBY \es. it is. | can't take seeing him, sitting there like a 
stone. 


TITA A week or two isn’t going to ruin your life, for God- 
sakes, 


He doesnt respond. 
TITA (Cont) | mean, you think I'm that happy? 


BOBBY \o. | don't. (4 pause. then:) You should've left a 
long time ago. 


TITA We can’t all get up and leave, can we? | mean, there 
are certain needs you have to respond to . . . 


She stops walking and moves to one of the garden chatrs. 


facing out toward the bay. 


TITA (Cont.) And anyway, | want you to stay, so | can spend 
some time with you, and ask you some questions . . . 


He leans his back against a tree. 
BOBBY \\ hist questions? 


TITA Well, do you—I mean, have you enjoyed all these . . 
strange things you've been doing? 


BOBBY Sonictimes. 
She stares at him for a moment, and taking note of it: 


BOBBY ((01:/.) Why? Am | some kind of freak to you or 
something? 


TITA No. no, | don’t think that, I'm just curious about it... 
(A pause) Do you think I'm a freak? 


BOBBY Sort 0. 

She laughs. 

TITA Oh no... Why? What is it? The way | look? 
BOBBY \o. | don't really think you're a freak. 


TITA | probably am, but I don’t care. [ mean, | wasn't that 
blessed to begin with, and when would | have had time to 
make any improvements . . . 


BOBBY Whit about Carl and Catherine? Is he just coaching 
her, or what? 


TITA Constantly. Night and day. And unless I get up before 
the birds, | can’t get in any practice time for myself... 


BOBBY | hin hin. 
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probably be enormously successful, because she's attractive 
as well, not that that’s so important in music, but. . . 


BOBBY You re attractive, Tita. If you just did a little more 
with yourself . . . 


TITA Like what? 


BOBBY Well, if you just maybe did something with vour 
hair, or... 


TITA Oh, let’s not talk about my hair, it does what it wants 
to, and anyway, who cares, I want to talk about you . . . 


BOBBY There's nothing to say, Tita... 


He offers nothing further and looks out over the bay: 
Then, after a brief silence: 


TITA Well, you're not going to run out on me right away, 
are you? 


BOBBY | don't know. 


INT. DUPEA HOME - DAY 
Bobby strolls casually about the house - in truth, looking 
for an opportunity to run into Catherine. 

He moves to the music room and looks inside. 


THROUGH THE DOORWAY 

Catherine can be seen, seated at the piano. Carl stands 
above her and they engage in some exchange about the 
score resting on the piano’s music stand. 


ON BOBBY 
as he moves down the hallway and sees: 

Spicer descending the staircase, with the brittle 
Nicholas in his arms. 

He ducks into the nearest room to avoid them. 


INT. DEN - DUPEA HOME - DAY 
Tita, startled in the act of appraising herself in a mirror 
above the fireplace, turns around to Bobby: 


TITA Oh God, don’t sneak up on me like that! 


We see she wears a little make-up and has done something 
“different” with her hair. 
BOBBY Sorry. 


He turns and exits the den. 


EXT. DUPEA HOUSE - DAY 
Bobby stands on the front porch, looking toward . . . 

. Catherine coming up from the ocean. She wears a 
bathrobe over a wet bathing suit and carries a towel, and 
as she approaches: | 


CATHERINE Hello... 


BOBBY | suess you fell in the water. 
CATHERINE (4772 2/sec/) Yes, intentionally. 
BOBBY Jhat’s dangerous, you know. 
CATHERINE Swimming? 


BOBBY Playing piano all day and then jumping into cold 
water. You could get a cramp. 


She laughs and begins drying her hair with a corner of the 
fowel. 


CATHERINE | love to swim, and | don't mind the cold at 
all. It's invigorating. 


BOBBY Well, | wouldn't want to get too invigorated myself. 
CATHERINE \hiy’ 

BOBBY What would | do with it? Run amok? 

She comes up the stairs. 


BOBBY ((07//.) Besides piano and swimming, what else do 
vou do? 


CATHERINE Well, there's fishing and boating. There's 
concerts on the mainland and. . . but I feel silly telling you. 
This is really your home. You probably know better than | 
what there is to do. 


BOBBY Nothing. 
CATHERINE Nothing? Then it must be very boring for you 


here. 

BOBBY Jhiat’s right. Have you anything to suggest? 
CATHERINE | don't know. Let me give it some thought. . . 
She moves toward the front door, with Bobby following. 


BOBBY What re you doing right now. . . 


INT. DUPEA HOME - DAY 
Catherine comes inside and moves toward the stairway, 
with Bobby behind. 


CATHERINE Right now I'm going to run a hot tub and 
soak myself. 

BOBBY ‘hen after that? 

She goes up a few steps and turns back to him. 


CATHERINE After that, | plan to read some music and rest 


for a while. 
BOBBY Jomorrow. then. 


CATHERINE Jomorrow’s a full practice day . . . (As she 
continues up the stairs) But the day after is kind of open. 


Al the top of the stairs, she stops and looks down at him. 


CATHERINE ((077/.) Carl has hydrotherapy on Tuesdays. 
BOBBY (As if i/ were a year) The day after tomorrow. 
CATHERINE [f you're free. 

BOBBY Seal, |'!l probably be free. 


She turns and disappears into the second-floor hallway. 


INT. DUPEA KITCHEN — NIGHT 

Dinner has concluded and Tita moves around the table, 
distributing cups and saucers. Carl is remote and oft his 
feed. Spicer attends Nicholas, and Catherine looks 
across the table to Bobby as he drinks from a bottle of 
beer. After a moment, a loud belch comes from Nicholas 
and Tita quickly requests: 


TITA Don 'tlaugh ... 


She attempts to stifle her own amusement, as do Bobby 
and Catherine, then changes the subject: 


TITA (Cont.) What's wrong, Carl, you hardly ate anything . . . 
CARL | took some aspirin and it really upset my stomach. 
Catherine begins pouring the coffee. 


CATHERINE One thing that’s hard to understand is how 
vou could have this incredible background in music, and 
then just walk away from it, without a second thought . . . 


BOBBY | vive it a second thought. 

Vita seats herself at the table, addressing Spicer: 

TITA He looks tired to me, Spicer. | think you should put 
him to bed. 


He nods, and as he gets up and wheels Nicholas from the 
room: 


CATHERINE | mean, how could you not play anymore? 
That's so strange to me. . . 

BOBBY | hive played a few times. Here and there. As a mat- 
ter of fact, | was once a rehearsal pianist for a Las Vegas 
musical revue. 


CATHERINE You don't call that music, though. 
BOBBY ()f course | do. It’s music. You know. . . 


He places his hands on the table and simulates the play- 
ing of a rousing production-hype show-stopper, simultane- 
ously vocalizing as be does. 

Though Tita and Catherine are amused, Carl winces 
disapprovinely and breaks into Bobbys act: 
CARL Robert, do you mind? 


BOBBY \\ hit’ 
CARL Nothing. Will you excuse us for a while? 


He takes hold of Catherine's hand and stands up. 


CATHERINE We really don't have to, Carl, if you're not 
feeling good . . . 


CARL (4 bit martyred) Well, maybe if we put the Therma- 
phore on me for a while, first . . . 


CATHERINE 0h, all right. 


And as they move to the door, she glances apologetically 
back at Bobby. 

Deflated and embarrassed, he looks away from Tita s 
sympathetic gaze. After a brief silence, she reaches to a 
platter on the table. 


TITA Do you want some gingerbread? 
BOBBY (/sewhere) What? 

TITA With applesauce? 

BOBBY \o, thanks. .. 


INT. DUPEA LIVING ROOM - NIGHT 
Bobby stands in the living room. It is dark and the only 
light comes from some burning logs in the fireplace. He 
listens briefly to the sounds of a Beethoven sonata com- 
ing from the music room. . . 

... then moves to a chaise near the fireplace and lies 
down, staring absently into the flames. After a moment, 
he closes his eyes. 


ANOTHER ANGLE 
on his sleeping face as the sonata begins to FADE. 


INT. DUPEA LIVING ROOM - MORNING 

ON BOBBY, 

still asleep on the chaise. He is suddenly jolted awake by 
a loud thud and sits up, looking out the window to: 


POV OF SPICER 

lifting a barbell with heavy weights attached to it. He 
does a series of vigorous presses with it, before he again 
lets the bar drop heavily onto the porch. 


INT. DUPEA HOME - UPSTAIRS HALL —- DAY 

(BACH VIOLIN OVER:) 

Bobby stands in the hallway, a phone to his ear, listening 
to Rayette and looking down the hall toward the open 
door to Catherine's room. 


BOBBY Yeah, well fine, vou know what I suggest, Ray . . . 
(Listening) Because | don't know how long. Things are not 
going that well here. . . 


He listens again, his eyes on Catherine, moving around 
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BOBBY ((07//.) Yeah, well I'm not having any fun, either, 
so why don't you . . . (Pause) No, you can't, it’s just not con- 
venient, and I have to get off... (Listening impatiently) 
Ray, I really have to go, I have to get off now . . . (Longer 
pause) Another couple of days, maybe. I'll call you and let 
vou— (Pause) All right, if you're gone, you're gone. Now | 
have to get off, okay? (Pause) Bye, Ray . . . 


He hangs up and, as he starts down the hall to Catherines 
room, the VIOLIN STOPS and Carl steps out into the hall 
ahead of him. He carries his fiddle and detains Bobby. 
with: 


CARL Only 10 minutes of playing and it’s already killing 
my neck . . . 


Bobby looks past him to Catherine as she glances out at 
them and then closes the door to ber room. 


EXT. DUPEA GROUNDS - DAY 
Bobby and Carl, playing a game of table tennis. Tita 
stands leaning against a tree, watching them. In the b.g., 
Spicer can be seen, meticulously oiling and cleaning the 
wheelchair. 

As they volley the ball back and forth: 


BOBBY \ou sure you should be playing, Carl? 


CARL What do you mean? Aside from my neck, I'm in 
superb shape. 


Carl hits into the net, and as the ball rebounds to him, be 
losses it to Bobby. 


BOBBY (Serving) | don't know, there's something wrong 
with the way you move. 


Carl hits the net again. 

CARL |'m not aware of it. Like what? 
BOBBY Your serve. ‘Iwo—Eighteen. 
Carl serves and as they volley: 


BOBBY ((071/.) I'd hate to see you walk across a concert 
stage like that. 


Carl tries a smash and mis-hits the ball. . . 
BOBBY ((o77/.) ‘Iwo—Nineteen. 
... and as be retrieves it: 


CARL (/rritated with Bobby) \ve walked across a stage a 
number of times, without exciting any particular response . . 


BOBBY ‘hats what | mean... 
Carl comes back to the table. 
CARL Any particular humor, | meant. 


He angrily serves the ball. 


BOBBY (Ke/urning) | think you should get someone to 
coach you how to walk. I think it’s a substantial problem. 


He hits a smash and it sails past Carl into some shrubbery 
several yards away: 


CARL Dammit! 


As he moves after the ball, Bobby gestures at him. 


BOBBY Look at that. 
TITA Why are you being so mean? 
BOBBY | in not. He does walk funny. Don't you see that? 


She looks at Carl, bent over and searching through the 
shrubs. 


TITA | don't think I'd notice. I'm so used to Carl. 
BOBBY (Wailing fo go on about it) Yeah, well, he’s. . . 
She interrupts him, looking toward Spicer. 

TITA Bobby? Do you think Spicer is attractive? 


He looks over at Spicer, polishing the frame of the wheel- 
chair. 


BOBBY | think he’s got a terrific personality. 
TITA You know, he was formerly a sailor. 


Bobby gestures his paddle at Carl, on bis way back with 
the ball. 


BOBBY |ook, can't you see that, what I'm talking about? 
TITA Sailors are sadistic, | feel. 
Carl comes up to the table. asserting: 


CARL See? There's nothing wrong with the way | walk. Now, 
where are we? 


BOBBY Ai vame. Carl. 


Carl serves and they volley briefly. Then Bobby angles the 
hall sharply and puts it away. 


BOBBY ((07:/.) That's three games to none, Carl. 
CARL All right, let’s have a rematch. 


BOBBY | thought you had to go to the mainland today. 
Aren't you going to miss the ferry? 


Carl takes a quick glance at his watch, then drops his pad- 
dle onto the table. 


CARL Too bad. Just when I was hitting my stride. 
He starts away, then turns back. 


CARL (Covit.) Say goodbye to Catherine for me, will vou? 


As he moves off in the direction of the cars. Tita comes up 


beside Bobby. 











TITA Can | play now? 

Carl calls over to them from bis car: 

CARL Tell her I'll be back sometime tomorrow! 
Bobby turns to Tila. 

BOBBY Where is she, anyway? 

TITA (/gnoring the question) My turn. 

He hands her the paddle . . . 

BOBBY Why don’t you and Spicer play? 


... and moves off toward the house. 


INT. DUPEA HOME - UPSTAIRS HALL - DAY 
Bobby knocks on Catherine's door and, hearing no 
response, opens it and steps inside. 


INT. CATHERINE’S ROOM - DAY 
He wanders about, discreetly touching nothing, but tak- 
ing in some essence of Catherine trom her belongings 
and from the scent of her that lingers in the room. 

His journey brings him into proximity with the win- 
dows and he pauses to look out at: 


TITA AND SPICER BELOW, 
playing table tennis. 


He starts to move from the windows, when he sees: 


CATHERINE’S CAR 

pulling into view and parking near the garage. She gets 
out, and, carrying a shopping bag and a wrapped bou- 
quet of flowers, pauses on her way to the house to have 
some exchange with Tita. 


INT. DUPEA HOME - STAIRCASE — DAY 

ON BOBBY, 

quickly descending the staircase, and FOLLOWING with 
him as he moves to the music room and goes inside, 
leaving the door open. 


INT. MUSIC ROOM - DAY 

He crosses to one of the grands, seats himself and rubs 
his hands together to warm them. Then, scanning his 
mental repertoire, he places his hands on the keyboard 
and begins to play a Chopin etude. 

Presently, Catherine appears in the doorway. She 
stands listening for a moment, then places the shopping 
bag and flowers on a settee near the doorway and cross- 
es to a chair near the pianos and sits down. 

Bobby glances at her, then returns his eyes to the 
keyboard. 


ON CATHERINE, 
her features intensely concentrated, as she listens to his 


playing. 


ON BOBBY, 

apparently deeply into the music. On the wall behind 
him are the series of photographs seen in the opening 
and the present ANGLE FAVORS an 8-year-old Bobby in 
his dress suit, playing a recital. 


THE CAMERA MOVES down to his hands . . . 
_.. then to Catherine, profoundly moved. 


ANGLE INCLUDING BOTH 
as Bobby plays the concluding chords of the etude. He 
lets his hands linger on the keys until the last overtones 
fade, then he removes them to his lap. 

After a briet silence: 
CATHERINE That was beautiful, Robert. I'm surprised . . . 
BOBBY Thank you. 
CATHERINE | was really very moved by the way you. . . 


Unable to keep up the “serious” musician pose, a brief, 
derisive laugh issues from him. 


CATHERINE ((077/.) Is that funny? 
BOBBY [1 wasn't supposed to be, it just struck me that way. 
CATHERINE Why’ 


BOBBY Nothing. It’s just that . . . | picked the easiest piece 
| could remember. I think I first played it when I was 8 years 
old and | played it better then. 


CATHERINE It doesn't matter. It was the feeling | was 
affected by. 


BOBBY | didn't have any. 

CATHERINE You had no inner feeling? 

BOBBY None. 

CATHERINE Then | must have been supplying it. 
She gels up and crosses toward the settee. 

BOBBY Wail... 


CATHERINE Well, at least you're accomplished at some- 
thing... 


BOBBY What’ 
CATHERINE At being a fake. 


And as she picks up the flowers and the shopping bag: 


BOBBY Catherine... 155 
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CATHERINE No, vou're very good at it. I'm really im- 


pressed. 


She goes out the door. 
Bobby looks down at the keyboard. He closes the cover 
and softly utters: 


BOBBY Shit. 


INT. CATHERINE’S BEDROOM - DAY 
She stands in front of a dresser mirror, pinning up her 
hair, preparatory to taking a bath. Her attention is drawn 
aes 

... Bobby entering, and as he crosses to her, she 
quickly turns back to the mirror. 


BOBBY You think I'm a fake. 

CATHERINE | think it's what you think. 

BOBBY No. it isn’t what | think. 

CATHERINE Look... You made a very calculated move, 


and then made me feel embarrassed for responding to you. 
That wasn’t necessary. 


She moves away from him and he follows her. 
BOBBY Jes, it was. You've made it clear that if | can cut a 
little piano, | might get a little response. 


CATHERINE (S/ops aid turns to him) | don't think that's 


accurate... 


BOBBY ['p to now, what I've been getting from you are 
meaningful looks over the dinner table and a lot of vague 
suggestions about the day after tomorrow . . . 


CATHERINE | 'm not conscious of having given you any 
meaningful looks. And as for the day after tomorrow, this is the 
day after tomorrow, and | am, unfortunately, seeing vou . . . 
Now if you'll excuse me, I'd like to take a bath. 


She moves back to the dresser and as she begins searching 
through an array of bath oils on top of it. Bobby steps in 
beside her: 

BOBBY [1's convenient to fake looking for something right 
now, isn't it? 


CATHERINE /'m not faking anything, I'm looking for 
some bath oil. . . 


BOBBY Some bath oil? 
He lifts up one of the bottles. 


BOBBY (('07//.) What about this one? (Picking up anoth- 
er) Or this one? (And another) How about some jasmine? 
(And another) What about some musk? 


CATHERINE What «re you doing! 


BOBBY (Knocking the bottles over) What are you doing, 
screwing around with this crap?! 


A little intimidated by his aggressivity: 


CATHERINE | don't find your Janguage that charming. 


BOBBY It’s direct, anyway, which seems to be difficult for 
vou. 


CATHERINE !'d like you to leave now. Is that direct enough? 
He makes no move to go. 


CATHERINE ((077//.) You're not a serious person, by your 
own admission. And that may be interesting, but it doesn't 
interest me... 

Needing the safety of distance. she moves over to the win- 
dows next to the bed. Again, he follows after ber 


BOBBY Serious, that’s what's important to you? 
CATHERINE \es, that’s what's important to me. .. 
He takes her by the shoulders . . . 

BOBBY Okiiy, let’s be serious . . . 

... aNd forces her onto the bed. 

CATHERINE No, don't do that... 

BOBBY Shut up... 


He hesitates for a moment, full of things be wants to say 
and cannot. Catherine looks up at him, uttering a quiet 
challenge: 


CATHERINE No inner feeling. 
BOBBY Jhat’s right. 
CATHERINE | don't believe you. 


He leans down to her, begins kissing her. Her arms 
encircle him and laying back on the bed, she pulls his 
body onto hers, fervently returning his kisses. And as he 
responds with an ardor absent of fakery and full of a life- 
time of derelict feelings, a FADE OVER BEGINS, to: 


INT. CATHERINE’S BEDROOM - DAY 
Catherine and Bobby lie side by side. He watches her as 
she addresses the ceiling: 


CATHERINE | married him when | was 17. He was a cel- 
list, and I thought he was the most brilliant man I'd ever met 
_.. And I'm sure he was, because at that age, | hadn't met 
that many... But he was insidious, you know. He had me 
convinced that | was a mediocrity, musically, as a woman, as 
an intellect. But in this completely imperceptible, pleasant 
way, so that you weren't even sure he was doing it. Anyway, | 
just woke up one morning and I said, you know something, 








Joseph, you're full of beans, and I left him . . . 

BOBBY Jhiat’s what you said? 

CATHERINE Something witty and devastating like that. 
She moves onto her side, looking over at him. 


CATHERINE ((0vi/.) As a matter of fact, he’s the one who 
introduced me to Carl... (A pause, then:) How are you? 


BOBBY | 11) fine. 


CATHERINE Carl restored my confidence. He really did. 
He’s much more substantial than you give him credit for. 


BOBBY |s he? 
CATHERINE Jes. 


She reaches over, tentatively caressing his face, then: 


CATHERINE ((077/.) Do you think vou could discreetly 


move across the hall now? 
BOBBY Yeah, | think | could. 


He kisses her, gets up and crosses to the door, and as he 
opens it: 


CATHERINE Robert? 
BOBBY \Whi:it? 


CATHERINE | could spend some time with you tomorrow 
morning, before Carl comes back, | mean, if you'd like to. 


BOBBY ()f course I'd like to. 


EXT. LA ROCHE WOODS - DAY 

(CHOPIN OVER:) 

Bobby and Catherine walk over a path through a thickly 
wooded area that presently brings them in sight of the 
Dupea house. He stops and, taking hold of her, leans 
back against a tree, kissing her. When they break off and 
resume walking, she takes one of his hands in both of 
hers and, after looking at the scars and callouses accu- 
mulated by his years of manual labor, she lays the hand 
against her cheek. 


The ANGLE ALTERS from them, to: 


EXT. DUPEA HOUSE - DAY 

A taxicab pulls up in front of the house. Rayette gets out 
with her suitcase and, after paying the driver, moves up 
the steps to the front door and reaches out to ring the 
bell. 


INT. DUPEA DINING ROOM TABLE - NIGHT 
ON RAYETTE, 
looking down the table to Nicholas. 


RAYETTE You certainly do have a beautiful piece a real 
estate out here, Mr. Dupea. 


ON NICHOLAS AND SPICER, 
the former with his chin resting on his chest. 


RAYETTE (Col) (Turning to Bobby) Can he hear me? 
Bobby doesnt respond. 

TITA (Politely) He's not hard of hearing. 

RAYETTE Well, that’s a blessing, at least. 

She lakes a bite of food. and as she chews: 


RAYETTE (Con?) This certainly is an improvement on the 
motel an’ the coffee shop. (70 Bobby) How could vou have 
left such a beautiful place, Bobby? 


BOBBY | don't know. 


ON CARL, 
fascinated with Rayette, while beside him, Catherine 
keeps her eyes on her plate as she eats. 


CARL You've been staying in a motel all this time? 

RAYETTE For two whole weeks, an’ there wasn’t hardly 
nobody there to talk to but me. The manager of the place told 
me it was the off season, an’ it must a ben, because other'n 
me, there was just this 25-vear-old kid, DeLvon, that didn't 
appear to be all there, an’ this old married pair next to me 
that was always hollerin’ for quiet. Can you imagine? All you 
could a heard there was a pin, an’ them, hollerin’ away . . . 


CARL | don't understand why you had to stay in a motel. 
There’s more than enough room here. 


RAYETTE Well, | was goin’ to, but Bobby said he hadda 
kind of feel things up here first, which | can understand, but 
then it went an’ took so long, | ran flat outa money... (70 
Bobby) | didn't have no number to call, you know. (70 Carl) 
So | hadda clear outa there an’ come on up here, in the 
hopes that 1 wouldn't be intrudin’ myself . . . 


CARL Oh. no. You're more than welcome. 


RAYETTE Well, thank you, that’s a very nice thing for you 
lO Sav. 


CARL Not at all. 


She goes on eating and there is a brief silence before she 
resumes, looking over at Catherine: 


RAYETTE That certainly is a beautiful head a hair you 
have. 


CATHERINE Thank you. 
RAYETTE Is it natural? 
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BOBBY kK ivette. 

RAYETTE What’ 

BOBBY Just finish eating. 

RAYETTE Oh, am | holdin’ up dessert? 

Carl laughs. 

CARL No, you're not. Go ahead and take your time. 


RAYETTE | do eat slow as a bird, whereas Bobby can put tt 
away like a speed swing . . . (70 Tila) Is there any ketchup 
around? 


BOBBY (hi, for chrissakes . . . 

CARL Robert, let's not be rude, okay? 

RAYETTE [t's all right. He don't mean anything by that. 
BOBBY | don't, huh? 


He throu his napkin on the table, gets up and leaves the 
room. There is an awkward silence, followed by Rayetle 
valiantly covering ber own feelings: 


RAYETTE | guess Bobby's just about the moodiest man | 
ever ben with . . . 


INT. FISHERMAN’S BAR - MAINLAND - NIGHT 
(TAMMY WYNETTE’S “DON'T TOUCH ME” OVER:) 
Bobby finishes the last ot several drinks. He slips a halt 
pint into his jacket pocket, lays some bills on the bar and 
moves toward the door. 


EXT. FISHERMAN’S BAR - MAINLAND - NIGHT 
(WYNETTE OVER:) 

Thoroughly anesthetized, he wanders aimlessly through 
the harbor-front streets. As he disappears into the dark, 
the MUSIC FADES. 


EXT. WHARF - MAINLAND - DAWN 

ON BOBBY, 

lying huddled on the boardwalk next to the boat slips. 
The crying of the gulls and the sound of outgoing tishing 
launches awaken him. Disoriented, he gets to his feel 
and, hugging himself against the cold, moves unsteadily 
down the dock. 


EXT. FERRY - MORNING 

Bobby's car pulls off the ferry and approaches a line ol 
cars waiting to board. He sees Catherine at the wheel ot 
the first car, and pulling abreast of her, stops and rolls 
down his window. 


BOBBY Where are you going? 


CATHERINE I'm going to pick up some friends of Carls. 
Are you all right? 


A DRIVER bebind Bobby sticks his head out the window, 
yelling furiously at him: 





BOBBY | have to talk to you. 
CATHERINE |'l! be back later... 


The blocked cars behind each of them begin HONKING 
impatiently and CONTINUE TO under the following: 


BOBBY \No. | want to talk to you now. | have to explain 
something about. . . 


CATHERINE No, you don’t have to, it isn't necessary . . . 
BOBBY (Overlapping her) Yes, itis’ 


DRIVER Come on, get moving, dammit! 


BOBBY (71r7ing around fo him) Will you shut up for a 
minute!! (Zo Catherine) Pull your car out of line. 


CATHERINE No, | cant... 
BOBBY Will you let me talk to you, please? 


CATHERINE | can’t do that. | haven't been being fair to 
Carl. | have to tell you that. 


BOBBY (Barely audible) Oh. You have to tell me that. 
CATHERINE What?! | can’t hear you! 
He looks back at her, not responding. 


CATHERINE ((ovi/.) I'm sorry everything's been so con- 
fusing, but I have to go, Robert. .. 


BOBBY (Catherine... 
CATHERINE Please, |'!l see you later this evening, 


She pulls abead and moves onto the ferry. 


INT, DUPEA LIVING ROOM ~- NIGHT 

FAVORING SAMIA GLAVIA, 

4 friend of Carl's. (Somewhere under the following, the 
ANGLE ALTERS to include TWO OTHER FRIENDS, as well 
as Carl, Catherine, Bobby and Rayette, seated around 
the living room, variously captive to her monologue.) 


SAMIA But the point is, man is born into the world with a 
pre-existent adversary, both real and imaginary, so you'd 
have to say that aggression was one of his primary, psychic 
inheritances, which . . . 





JOHN FINCHER, a professorial type, attempts lo interject: 


FINCHER If | may beg to differ... 


SAMIA Beg all you like, John, but the fact remains that 
man takes enormous delight in aggressive acts, as well as the 
portrayal of aggressive acts, and to be triumphant over 
another, no matter how, seems fundamental to his having a 


sense of well being, as well as... 


FINCHER No, | don’t quarrel with your inference, but you 
draw too long a bow in your conclusions, which seem unnec- 
essarily harsh and . . . 


SAMIA Well, | don't make poetry. As an analyst, |... 
Rayelle interrupts, calling across the room to Carl: 
RAYETTE Is there a TV in the house? 

Carl starts to answer and is pre-empted by Samia: 


SAMIA Jolin believes in the basic goodness of man, and 
that’s fine, but gaze into the pit like | have and that view 
seems a little soporific. And not unlike television, it hardly 
represents the real world . . . 


RAYETTE There's some good things on it, though. 
SAMIA Pardon me? 

RAYETTE The TV. There’s some good things on it, some- 
times. 

SAMIA | strongly doubt it, but | wasn't really discussing 


media... 


FINCHER If you really hold such bleak views, how can you, 
in good conscience, carry on a practice? 

SAMIA 0h, there's always hope, | think, for a few individu- 
als, if they're courageous enough to shed their illusions and 
their... 


CATHERINE ((1///i7¢ ber off) And what about love? 


SAMIA What about it? Wouldn't you agree that a great deal 
of mischief has been done in the name of love? 


CATHERINE No. | wouldn't. 


SAMIA Well, you're a romantic, Catherine, as are most 
musicians, and what's more. about to be married .. . 


ON BOBBY 
and his reaction as Samia goes on: 


SAMIA (Cov?) ... which should exclude you from any 
objective discussion. But keep in mind, even the arts aren't 
tree of aggressive content, nor the institution of marriage. 


CATHERINE | think these cold, “objective” discussions are 
aggressive, Samia... 
She gets up and starts to move away: 


SAMIA But I'd like to say, so that | don't dampen the spirit 
of your adventure . . . 


CATHERINE (Cu//ing her off) You haven't dampened my 
spirit, Samia... Excuse me. 


SAMIA Well, | should hope not. .. 


She leaves the room, with Bobbys eves following her, and 
as Carl moves over to sit beside Rayette. Samia resumes to 
Fincher while the other friend moves in beside Bobby and 
fries to engage him in conversation. 


SAMIA ((07i/.) Because obviously there are loftier classes 
of people that do establish a kind of relating, that’s relatively 
free of... (Elc.) 


ON CARL AND RAYETTE 

as she indicates Tita’s dog, lying near the fireplace. 
RAYETTE What kind of doggy is that? 

CARL It's a Borzoi. 

RAYETTE Oh, uh huh. | had a little kittycat once, that 


Bobby give me . . . 
She calls across to Bobby, interrupting Samia. 


RAYETTE ((07/.) Remember, Bobby?! The little pussycat 
vou gave me?! 


Bobby, now feeling trapped by the other friend, looks 
across to her as she returns her attention to Carl. 


RAYETTE (Cov/.) She had four little white paws, an’ oh, 
was | crazy over her. We hadda go an’ leave her one time at 
some friends, an’ she went out an’ got smashed flatter’n a 
tortilla right outside their mobile home. 


Samia gestures toward Rayette as if she were an example 
fo prove her point. 


SAMIA There. You see what | mean? 
Bobby looks over at Samia. 


SAMIA (Cort) The choice of words, “squashed flat,” jux- 
taposed against the image of a fluffy kitten . . . 


RAYETTE Well, she was. 
SAMIA Perhaps... 
She addresses Fincher, gesturing toward Rayetle again. 


SAMIA ((077/.) But you see how close that is to what I'm 
Irving to... 


Bobby stands up, cutting her off: 
BOBBY )on't sit there pointing at her. 
SAMIA | beg your pardon. 


BOBBY (Adi ancing on her) | said, don’t point at her like 
that! What gives you the right to sit there and tell anybody 
about class and who the hell's got it, and what she typifies! 
You shouldn't even be in the same room with her, you creep! 


SAMIA Carl, this is really too much. . . 
BOBBY (7) Samia) You're totally full of shit! 159 
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CARL Robert, | think you better just. . . 
BOBBY ((1//ing him off) You're all full of shit! 
He turns away and exits the room. 
INT. DUPEA HOME - NIGHT 
FOLLOWING WITH BOBBY, 
running up the stairs and down the hall to Catherine's 
room. He goes inside and, not finding her, comes quick- 
ly back into the hall. As he moves down it, opening other 
doors, he begins calling her name. 

He comes back down the stairs and runs into Rayette 
at the bottom landing. 


RAYETTE bobby... 


BOBBY (Moving past her) | can't talk to you right now, 
leave me alone... 


He moves to the music room, to the den, then down the 
main hall to the kitchen, which gives off to two other doors. 
He opens one of them, to see: 


INT. SPICER’S ROOM - NIGHT 

Tita and Spicer. Though both are clothed, they are 
caught in some stage of intimacy on top of Spicer’s bed. 
Tita sits up immediately, mortally embarrassed, as Bob- 
by steps into the room. 

BOBBY Tita, what the hell are you doing?! 

Spicer stands up. 

SPICER Hey, this is my room. 

BOBBY (Moving over to the bed) What's going on here!? 
TITA It’s none of your business! 

BOBBY Where's Catherine?! 

TITA | don’t know where she is! 

Spicer moves to Bobby, taking hold of his arm. 

SPICER [Don't you believe in knocking, pal? 

Bobby roughly pushes him away and advances on Tita. 
BOBBY | in talking to you, Tita! 


TITA (Close fo tears) Can't 1 have anything to myself, 
dammit?! 


SPICER (Grabbing hold of him again) Come on now, out! 


BOBBY (Strigeling with him) Keep your fucking hands off 
my sister, nurse! 


Spicer goes into sudden rage, pushing Bobby violently 


foward the door and yelling: 
SPICER Did you hear me! Move out!! 


And as she runs from the room, Spicer begins violently 
Jerking his forearm up against Bobby s trachea, punctu- 


Bobby leaps at him and as their struggle carries them into 
the kitchen, Tita begins yelling: 


TITA Stop it! Bobby, will just you stop! | mean it! 


Spicer gets Bobby into a painful headlock and is being 
bulled around the kitchen by him. 


SPICER Hold it, just hold it! 

They crash into the kitchen table, knocking chairs over. 
TITA Carl! Somebody get Carl! 

Bobby rams Spicer into the refrigerator: 

SPICER Take it easy, dammit! 


He hurls him against the kitchen wall, still holding him in 
a headlock as Tita enters the kitchen. 


TITA Stop it! Right now! Just stop it! Carl! 


ating each jerk with the repeated command: 
SPICER Give up! Give up! Give up! Give up! Give up! Give up! 


He feels Bobby's body slacken. He releases him and Bobby 
drops to the floor as. . . 

... Carl, Catherine and Tita run into the kitchen, look- 
ing to: 

Bobby, gasping for air, tries lo get up from the floor. 
and unable to, slumps back against the kitchen wall. 


TITA Oh God, Bobby, look what you've done . . . 





He looks past her, to Catherine. 


BOBBY | just wanted to talk to you for a minute. 


EXT. BAYFRONT - DAY 

Catherine and Bobby sit on a low stone wall bordering 
the Dupea property. Each is staring out at the ocean, and 
after a moment: 


CATHERINE No. It’s useless, Robert. It wouldn't work, not 


ever... 
BOBBY Just give me a chance, will you? 


CATHERINE |‘ trying to be delicate with you, but you're 
not understanding me. It’s not just because of Carl, or my 
music, but because of you . . . (She looks at him) | mean, 
what would it come to? If a person has no love for himself, no 
respect, no love for his work, his family, his friends, some- 
thing . .. How can he ask for love in return? | mean, why 
should he ask for it? 


Profoundly wounded, he looks away from her. 


BOBBY And living out here, in this rest-home asylum, 
that’s what you want? 


CATHERINE \vs. 
BOBBY (/o0kiny back fo her) That ll make you happy. 
CATHERINE | hope it will. ves. (She pauses, then:) Vn 


SOTTY. 


Needing to distance herself from witnessing his pain, 
she gets up and moves OUT OF FRAME. 

His eyes move trom her to look out over the bay and, 
alter a briet silence, he softly utters: 


BOBBY ()k:\\. 


EXT. COUNTRY — DAY 

Bobby pushes Nicholas’s wheelchair along a path 
between tields of tall grasses and wildflowers. He stops 
and moves around to the front of the chair. 


BOBBY \re vou cold? 


He leans over to adjust the blanket covering Nicholas s 
legs and. hunkering down in front of him. glances 
around at the fields. searching for articulation: 


BOBBY ((07:/.) | don't know if you'd be particularly inter- 
ested in hearing anything about me. My life, | mean. . . 
Most of it doesn’t add up to much... that | could relate as a 
way of life that you'd approve of . . . 


He pauses briefly, then: 


BOBBY ((07/.) I'd like to be able to tell you why, but I don’t 
really... | mean, | move around a lot because things tend to 
get bad when I stay. And I'm looking . . . for auspicious begin- 
nings, | guess... 

He breaks off again, resuming with evident difficulty: 
BOBBY ((07//.) |’ trving to, you know, imagine vour half 
of this conversation ... My feeling is, that if vou could talk, 
we probably wouldn't be talking. That's pretty much how it 
got to be before [ left... (Another pause) Are vou all right? 
He searches his fathers face, entreating him for some kind 
of answer, some sign of response, and seeing none. . . 


BOBBY ((07/.) | don’t know what to say... 
... be breaks down, barely able to utter the following: 


BOBBY ((07//.) Tita suggested that we try to... | don’t 
know... 1 think that she . . . seems to feel we've got... some 
understanding to reach . .. She totally denies the fact that we 
were never that comfortable with each other to begin with . . . 
(Pauses, trying to gain control) The best | can do, is apol- 
ogize... 


He looks silently at his father for a moment. . . 


BOBBY ((07:/.) We both know | was never really that good 


atit, anvway ... 
-.. then, bowing his head: 


BOBBY ((077/.) I'm sorry it didn’t work out. 


EXT. DUPEA HOUSE - DAY 
Bobby comes out the front door. He carries his suit- 
case and, as he descends the steps and moves across 
the drive... 

... Tita, wearing gloves and holding a pair of garden 
ing clippers, comes around the side of the house and 
calls out to him: 


TITA Bobby! 

He sels the suitcase down as she comes toward him. 

TITA (Cont) You're leaving? 

BOBBY Yeah. | said a week, and I've overstaved myself . .. 
TITA You were going without saving goodbye? 

BOBBY | didn't want to sav goodbye to anyone. 

TITA But what about me? 

BOBBY (Sv iling al ber) Vil say goodbye to vou, Tita. 
She puts her arms around him and as she embraces him. 


TITA Just once in a while, call and tell me where you are, 
please... 
RAYETTE’S VOICE Watch the birdie! 
They turn to see: 

Rayelle, standing near the open trunk of Bobbys car. 
faking a Polaroid shot of them. 

Bobby returns his attention to Tita, kissing her: 
BOBBY bive. now. 
TITA (/earing up) Bye, Robert. 
He picks up bis suitcase and moves to the trunk, where 
Rayelle is fussing with her camera. He puts the suitcase 
inside. closes the trunk and takes hold of her arm. 


BOBBY (Come on. 


RAYETTE /hesisting him) Wait asec. | want Tita to take a 
picture of you an’ me in front of the place . . . 


BOBBY \o. lets vo... 


She pulls free of him and. as she moves back toward Tita. 
Bobby can be seen getting into the drivers seat. 


RAYETTE | never got the chance to thank you all for your 
hospitality. You tell Carl for me, if any of you folks wanta 
come on down to our place anytime, you'd be more'n wel- 
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TITA Thank vou, that’s very nice. 
RAYETTE bye bye, now. 

She moves back to the car and gets in. 
ON TITA, 


watching as Bobby's car pulls out of the drive and disap- 
pears onto the private road. 


EXT. HIGHWAY — DAY 
As Bobby's car moves over a highway through the north- 
ern forests, RAYETTE’S VOICE is heard OVER, SINGING: 


RAYETTE “Your kiss is like a drink when Pm thirsty/An’ 


I'm thirsty for vou with all my heart...” 


INT. BOBBY'S CAR - HIGHWAY - DAY 
Rayette is seated close to Bobby, looking at him as she 
sings. 


RAYETTE (Cov/.) “But don't love me/Then act as though 
we've never kissed/Oh, don't touch me...” 


She leans closer and kisses him. then bringing her lips 
close lo bis ear: 


RAYETTE (Cov/.) “Don'ttouch me...” 
She kisses him again. 


RAYETTE (Cov/.) “Don ttouch me...” 


And again. 


RAYETTE (Cov/.) “Don't touch me...” 

Her kisses become more fervent and insistent. 
RAYETTE ((Con/.) “Oh. don't touch...” 

He suddenly pushes her away: 

BOBBY (ut it oul! 

Grievously hurt by bis gesture and expressive of an anger 
she’s heretofore been afraid to reveal: 

RAYETTE Son of a bitch, Bobby! You quit pushin’ me away 
like that! I've had enough a that to last me a lifetime! 


She makes a fist of her hand as though she were about to 
hit him. then changes her mind. 


RAYETTE ((ov/.) Whyvn't you just try an’ be good to me for 
a change!? 


here is no response. She turns away from him, looking 
oul through the windshield for a moment. then: 


RAYETTE ((07//.) There id’n anyone gonna look after you 


an’ love you better'n | do, you know that. 


She looks over at him. 


RAYETTE ((ov/.) Baby? Did you hear me? 


here is no response. 


EXT. GAS STATION — DAY 

ON BOBBYS CAR 

as it turns off the highway and pulls into a gas station 
next to a roadside cate. 


INT. BOBBY'S CAR ~ DAY 
ON RAYETTE, 
searching through her purse. 
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RAYETTE |) gonna go in that café an’ get some cottee RAYETTE (Cov/.) Okay, be right back 
want anything? } 

You want anvthing She reaches to the door and opens it. 

BOBBY \. 


EXT. BOBBY'S CAR - GAS STATION - DAY 
RAYETTE \oui got any change? Bobby gets out of the car as the station attendant 
approaches. 


He reaches into his jacket, takes out his wallet and hands 
Rayette turns back to him as she nears the front of the 


illo ln {3 


cale: 
RAYETTE (Co/.) Dont vou just have 50 cents or some 
thin’? RAYETTE Sure vou don’t want anything”! 
He shakes his head BOBBY (7/0) ai//endant) Fill it up. 


ie 
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he altendant moves to the pumps, and as Bobby crosses 
foward the men’s room and disappears inside, a Peterbilt 
semi can be seen pulling into the station. 


BOBBY (/iiini//) audible) Hey, wait a minute . . . 


He moves over to him and after a brief exchange. the dri 


ver nods his head and continues on to the cab. Bobby 


moves to the passenger door and climbs up into the pass 
seal. 


DRIVER Haven't you got a jacket or anything with you? 
BOBBY No. | don't, | uh... It got burned up. Everything in 


the car got the shit burned out of it. All 1 got left is what 1 
have on... 


DRIVER | ve vot an extra jacket behind the seat, if vou want 
to put it on. 


BOBBY \0. it's okay. 
DRIVER Suit vourself. But I'll tell vou, where we're headed 


is gonna get colder'n hell. 

BOBBY [1s al! right. ['m fine. 

Ihe driver puts the truck into gear and releases the brake. 
BOBBY ((07//.) [im all right. 

tid as the truck begins to move forward: 


BOBBY ((07//.) |'m fine. 


THE END 
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Writing 
Five Easy Pieces 


An Interview with 
Carole Eastman 


Carole Eastman (a.k.a. Adrien Joyce) wrote her first 
screenplay, The Shooting, in 1965. An experimental 
Western directed by Monte Hellman, it starred Jack 
Nicholson, Millie Perkins and Warren Oates, and was 
an unofficial entry at the 1966 Cannes Film Festival. 
Eastman received an Academy Award nomination for 
her screenplay for Five Easy Pieces (1970), directed by 
Bob Rafelson and featuring Nicholson, Karen Black 
and Susan Anspach. Her other screenplay credits 
include Puzzle of a Downfall Child (1970), The Fortune 
(1974), and Man Trouble (1992). She recently com- 
pleted a rewrite of the 1945 British film / Know Where 
I'm Going. 

Eastman’s screenplay for Five Easy Pieces was 91 
pages long. 


/! understand that various members of your family were 
involved in the arts. 


Not the arts. Movies. My father was once a grip at Warner Broth- 
ers, his brother was a camera operator, and among various 
uncles and in-laws there was an assistant director, a director and 
a D.P.,, 1 think. I'm sure none of them would've referred to them- 
selves as “artists,” and those in the entertainment world who do 
make me want to reach for my beanie. Apropos, Jean Renoir, in 
response to whether film was an art or not, said, “What does it 
matter?” Then speaking of his father, added, “ [He] never spoke 
to me about art. He couldn't bear the word.” My kind of guy. 


Did you know at an early age that you wanted to enter the 
field as well? 


Actually, I had other plans. Maybe the fact that I ultimately did 
is because | was born where it was, and if where it was had been 
a jute farm, | might be weaving strands of burlap with a dust 
mask on my nose. But whatever I may have charted or chosen, 
the outcome feels like a series of accidentals, a not always 
fortuitous and seldom skillful pinball effect, combined with 
“necessities” irrevocable laws.” And not too off the point, after 
you forfeit your baby billing and are not all that cute and de- 
fenseless, you've got to find something to do to be housed and 
fed. And if you discover you've one or two things to wag or 
wibble or wave at the world, you just want to do that as well as 
the limits of your gift allow. 


When did you begin to write? When you were very young, or 
was it later? 


Later. But the truth is, | always wanted to “make” things, and 
did. Even trouble, if 1 ran out of paint. 


| know that you began your career as a dancer. You then 
went on to study acting with a rather extraordinary group of 
people. Could you talk about that a bit? 


If it wasn’t for liking both you and Jeffrey /A/éshuler, Scenario’s 
managing director] and not wanting to say “no” to you, I'd 
have preferred to pass on being interviewed. Here and there, my 
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reluctance might cause me to draw a convenient blank, but this 
is a genuine one. I’m afraid that whoever these extraordinary 
people you refer to are, it might take all the air out of my lungs 
to whiff some life into them. I’m not undervaluing anybody | 
might have known then, but | don’t know, other than Jack, who 
you mean. 


My source for that was from a biography of Nicholson that 
said you, Nicholson, Robert Towne and several other people 
were involved in an acting class at the Players’ Ring Theater: 


It was in Jeff Corey’s class that | met Jack . . . 
Yes, Jeff Corey... 


But | met Robert somewhere else, | think, and spent less time in 
his company than I would have liked . . . 


Jour first film credit, to my knowledge, was for The Shoot- 
ing, with Nicholson as both actor and producer, and with the 
involvement of the people at BBS. How did that come about? 


If BBS was ever involved, the news is very slow in reaching me. 
Jack and Monte Hellman were to make two Westerns for Roger 
Corman. Jack was to write one and I, the other. | was very 
pleased to be asked. And that was by Monte. 

By way of anecdote, | didn’t know then that Jack thrives on a 
certain amount of distraction when he writes, and as one who 
reaches for her six-shooter if she hears a pin drop on the next 
block, it wasn’t the most auspicious of circumstances that we 
started, at his suggestion, to work in the same room. 

We sat at separate desks in a small office on the second floor 
of the Writers’ Building in Beverly Hills. And while | blindly 
groped through the “arduous empty quarters” for something to 
put on paper, he planted his tree-stump legs on the floor and, 
looking like a seated colossus, flourished his pen over unlined 
pages, writing six- and seven-page scenes while he whistled 
annoying tunes that tended to obliterate whatever fragile con- 
centration | had. Occasionally, he’d look over to see me frown- 
ing and pulling the skin off my lips, and ask: “What's wrong, 
Speed?” Not wanting to hurt his feelings or interfere with what 
seemed to him a delightfully creative and chummy atmosphere, 
or dampen the spirits of a man who seemed as happy going 
about his work as if he was painting the side of his house on a 
nice spring day, | didn’t let on that his tunes were kicking the 
excreta out of a muse I'd barely met and would like to get to 
know better. So I said, “Nothing's wrong, I'm just thinking,” 
and he said, “Okay, then let me read you what I've written.” And 
after he had, he'd ask, “What do you think?,” and I'd say, 
“Great,” and he'd go back to writing again. After several repeti- 
tions of this, he had a stack of written pages on his desk and | 
had nothing to show for the morning but a series of red polka 
dots on a Kleenex from the blood on my nether lip. As | recall, 
the following day I stayed at home, worked alone, and was 
replaced, I think, by a portable stereo. 


The feel of The Shooting is very European. What films might 
have served as your models or influenced you? 


Roy Rogers Nous Apartient, Fort Marienbad, or maybe Last 
dear al Gene Autry s. W's so long ago, | can’t really remember 
how much might have come from roisterous Saturday after- 
noons at the Hitching Post Theater, or much later, from those 
French, Italian and Japanese importations that awakened an 
almost religious awe and fervor in oneself. | mean, movies are 
very strong juju, and there are dozens or more that I've loved 
beyond all telling, from Rules of the Game to The Brain that 
Wouldnt Die. but there are as well things seen, felt, read, imag- 
ined and dreamt. And out of such an olla-podrida, how do you 
really trace an influence? 


Why have you chosen to use Adrien Joyce as a pseudonym? 


| don’t use it anymore, but if the Guild didn’t limit the writer to 
two pseudonyms, I'd have taken a different one each time out. 
Beneath the ostensible reasons | had, | think it was just plain 
fear—assuming a kind of operating cover or anonymity in an 
unsuccessful attempt to elude some of the horrors of adult life, 
where the urge to imaginative “play,” which has its roots in 
childhood, is quite often subject to public maulings. No matter 
how long in the tooth you get, a certain dispiritedness enters 
into the playing when called to account for the quality of it by 
clumsy thumbs and scales from one to ten. I’m a little tougher 
now, a bit patchier, and though praise still feels better than 
blame, both carry the dangers of having that part of oneself 
start to play for effect, for asses on seats, for anyone's smile, 
or, to quote Edwin Muir, “for victory/and not to make each 
other glad.” 


Could you tell me a little bit about another film you wrote, 
Puzzle of a Downfall Child? 


Very little. Except that I loved working with /director] Jerry 
Shatzberg and would again, happily. But my vanity moves me 
to disassociate myself from the title. Somebody else authored it 
and to this day it makes me wince. Your question also offers the 
opportunity to say that he and | are both blameless for the 
abominable narration the studio grafted onto the beginning. 
Such things as that just make you want to drop off your twig 
for good. 


How did you become involved with Five Easy Pieces? 


Robert /Rafelson, the director] had been working with another 
writer, or writers, on something for Jack. | don’t know the reason 
he discontinued with whatever it was, but he asked to meet with 
me about it. | think, maybe, to rework what he had. | declined. 
And kept declining through an endless series of exhausting 
meetings in which no common ground of story interest was ever 
established. At least for me. Finally, I said, “It’s perfectly all right 
that we have no creative affinities, so let's not have any more 
meetings.” But as | made a move to go, he said something like, 
“Wait. | don’t care what you write. Make up anything you want 
to, but just say you'll do it.” And I said, “Well, that’s a different 
story altogether. Let me go off and think about it.” He detained 
me again with, “No, wait. | just want to say one thing. | want 

Continued on page 187 
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As a bonus for our readers, Scevario will periodically publish produced or unproduced short-film 
scripts of quality. We are pleased to inaugurate the “Short Take” series with Prosfitites, an unproduced 
screenplay by writer/director Stacy Cochran. 

Cochran’s first feature, 1/7 New Gun—one of the most critically acclaimed films of 1992—starred 
Diane Lane and James LeGros and was selected for the directors’ fortnight at that year’s Cannes Film 
Festival. She has also written and directed two other short films: Cock/ails al Six (1987) and Another 


Damaging Day (1990). Her second feature, Boys (an adaptation of “20 Minutes,” a short story by 


James Salter), stars Winona Ryder and Lukas Haas and is currently in post-production. 


In 1992, Cochran, along with several other filmmakers, was approached by a cable-TV network 
to write and direct a half-hour segment for an omnibus film whose subject was prostitutes. After a 
series of setbacks, the project was eventually abandoned. Cochran’s screenplay contains many of the 
elements that inform her other work—an acute awareness of the hidden dynamics of relationships 
between the sexes, the fluid boundaries between childhood and adulthood, and the fine line sepa- 
rating protection and possession. 

The script, punctuated with sharply observed details, is written in Cochran’s typically spare, evoc- 
ative style. As Terrence Rafferty described it in his review of Ay New Gun in the 7he New Yorker: 
Cochran “has the kind of ‘technique’ that can’t be taught; it’s as elusive, both in its sources and in its 
effects, as a jazz singer's phrasing.” 

The version of Prostitutes published here is a first draft, completed in April 1992, and revised 


slightly by Cochran for publication in Scerario. The screenplay was 28 pages long. 
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EXT. LONG ISLAND CITY, NEW YORK - 5:00 A.M. 
It's a dirty early morning, The sun isn’t up. There’s nobody 
out on 44th Drive near the entrance to the E train. 


A MAN'S VOICE comes up over the wide flat road, 
breathing and panting, panting and pleading, barely get- 
ting the words out. 


MAN’S VOICE 0.8.) Please—oh, please. Oh— 


He yells out a quick and panicky orgasm and then it is 
quiet. 


A PROSTITUTE in a rabbit-fur jacket comes up and out of 
the subway. She unwraps a stick of gum casually, folds it 
into her mouth. She’s headed west, down toward the 
river. 

There are only the sounds of the morning and of her 
heels on the sidewalk. 


CUT TO: 
EXT. LONG ISLAND CITY 
Another angle on the neighborhood, this time south 
down Vernon Boulevard. 

LISA, the prostitute, has made a left. She’s a block 
from home. 


CUT TO: 
INT. KITCHEN IN LISA'S ROWHOUSE APARTMENT - 
SOON AFTER 
She opens up the refrigerator. She's still in her coat. She 
pinches the gum out of her mouth and flicks it into the 
garbage. 

She bends and pulls open the stiff squeaky fruit bin 
down by the floor and takes out an apple. 

She walks into the room with it. 


INT. RAY’'S BEDROOM - LISA'S APARTMENT - SOON 

AFTER 

Lisa sits at the foot of a narrow bed. There are curtains 

on the windows in here. It's dim, but not entirely dark. 
RAY, a kid about 12, is in the bed under the blankets. 
Lisa is eating the apple. She's sitting on the bed near 

his feet. 


RAY Why don't you brush your teeth? 

LISA | brushed my teeth. 

RAY You did not. 

He’ lying there, facing the wall, doesn't move. 


LISA For your information, apples are known as nature's 
toothbrush. 


RAY You need more than a fuckin’ apple to clean that 
mouth out. 


LISA Shut up. 
RAY | can smell it. 
LISA | said shut up. 


RAY [t must be in your hair or something. ‘Cause | can real- 
ly smell it. 
Lisa gets up and walks out of the room. 
INT. KITCHEN AGAIN - AN HOUR LATER - 6:00 A.M. 
The rabbit-fur jacket is hung on the back of a kitchen 
chair. The place is quiet. The sun is finally up in the 
sky. 

Ray walks into the empty kitchen in a V-neck sweater, 
pajama bottoms. He pulls the refrigerator open, just the 
way Lisa did, and stands there. 


He shuts it without taking anything and walks back out 
of the room. 


CUT TO: 

INT. LISA'S BEDROOM - 6:25 AM. 

Ray stands next to Lisa's bed. She's sleeping. 
RAY Hey. 

Lisa opens an eye, enough to see up at him. 
RAY (Covi/.) You sleeping? 

LISA (4 murmur) What do you want? 

RAY Did | wake you up? 

LISA What time is it? 


She twists a little and looks at the clock on the night table. 
It’s 6:25 in the morning. She has only been asleep for an 
hour: 


LISA (Cont?.) It's 6:25, Ray. What the fuck. 
Ray doesn t move. 


LISA (Cont) What is it, Rav? (She freezes a little) Is some- 
body dead? 


RAY What do you mean? 


LISA | don’t know. I’m asking you. You're making me ner- 
vous standing there. 


RAY Sorry. 
LISA You look like a vampire. 
Ray shifts bis weight. 


RAY | want to do something for you. Come on. Get up. | got 
a surprise for you. 


LISA What is it. 








RAY It's a surprise. 
LISA It's not my birthday, Ray. 
RAY Would you get outta bed, for chrissake? 
CUT TO: 
INT. KITCHEN - SOON AFTER 
Ray picks up his keys. LISA picks up her bag and her 
sunglasses. 
The sun is a little bit higher outside, but it’s still pretty 
early. Not 7A.M. yel. 
LISA | look all right? 
RAY | think so. Yeah. 
LISA You know I gotta be uptown by 4. 
RAY No, vou don't. 
LISA \es, | do. 
RAY Let's not worry about that right now. 
LISA | got to worry about it. 


RAY Dammit, Ma. Dammit, Ma. I’m trying to do something, 
Ma. I'm trving to do something. 


LISA (Backing off) All right. All right. | know. 
RAY (Vol backing off) \'s my surprise for you. 
LISA Great. It’s great, Ray. It’s very exciting. 


She looks at him and waits for him to cool it. They look at 
each other. She smiles. He smiles back. He heads out the 
door first. 


CUT TO: 
INT. SUBWAY 
Lisa and Ray sit on a barrelling 1 train, their backs against 
a window. It’s black and moving fast out there. 
Lisa has her eyes shut. She opens them up a little, to 
have a quick look. 
RAY | said keep your eyes shut. 
LISA Why? Where are you taking me? 
RAY \li. 
LISA What? | can't keep them shut on the train. 
RAY Shut your eves. 


She shuts them. 
The train pulls into the station at 34th Street. The doors 
open. 


RAY (Co7/.) Come on. 


Ray gels up and leads her out to the platform as if she 


were a blind woman. She keeps them shut. She almost 
trips 


CUT TO: 

INT. PENN STATION - SOON AFTER 

Lisa and Ray are in Penn Station by the AMTRAK ticket 
windows. Lisa still has her eyes shut. 

RAY (pen up. 


She opens her eyes. People are moving past and around 
them. 


LISA What did you do? What are we doing here? 
Ray holds up two AMTRAK tickets. 
LISA (Cont.) What is that? 


RAY What is it? It's two tickets down to Orlando, Florida. 
9:15. 


She looks at him. 

LISA | know you're kidding me. 

RAY No. I'm not. 

LISA Ray, you're a moron. 

RAY Don't say that to me. 

LISA What the hell are you thinking? 

RAY Don't call me that, Ma. Don’t call me that. 


LISA All right, fine. Mister Brilliant Scientist. Why don’t you 
tell me how I get on a train to Orlando at 9:15 and be back 
uptown at 4. 


RAY \ia. 

LISA What? 

RAY Don't you get it? 

LISA What? 

RAY You can fuck being back uptown at 4. 


She looks away. She fiddles with an eyelash, briefly, then 
stops. 


LISA You know | can't do that. 


RAY Why not? By 4 we'll be in some bar car lookin’ out at 
horses and shit. 


She looks at him. She starts to consider the sight of horses. 
She looks around Penn Station. She feels invisible, 
standing here. 


RAY (Con/.) Come on. We got some time to kill. (Hes walk- 
ing away) Let's get something to eat. 171 
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CUT TO: 

EXT. CORNER OF 31ST AND EIGHTH AVENUE - SOON 
AFTER 

Lisa and Ray rise out of the stairway, out of Penn Station. 
They step up and onto the corner of 31st and Eighth. 


CUT TO: 
INT. NEARBY COFFEE SHOP - EIGHTH AVENUE - 
SOON AFTER 
Lisa and Ray are in a booth by a window with vertical 
blinds half-open. The seats are cracked. The menus are 
huge and laminated. 
There are donuts under a couple of foggy plastic lids 
on the counter and there is a full bar behind the register. 
The WAITER is at the side of their table. His pants 
have a spot on the thigh. Ray looks up at his face. 
RAY You got any breakfast specials? 
WAITER Like what? 
LISA I'll have a toasted muffin and a diet Coke. 


Ray examines the menu. 
The waiter waits in a deep daze for Ray to come up 
with an idea. 


RAY All right. Fuck it. I'll just have French toast. 


Ray slaps the menu shut like a man and the waiter walks 
away. 


LISA We're going home after breakfast, you know. 
RAY [in starving. 

LISA You hear me? | got to get sleep. 

RAY \ia. 

LISA What? 


RAY It’s a whole new goddam world for us. It’s what we're 
gonna do. I've planned it. 


He puts the menu back in its upright position behind the 
sugar and ketchup. 


LISA Listen to vou. What new world? 


The waiter returns and puts a creme de menthe cocktail 
in front of Lisa. 


RAY What's this? 

WAITER It’s creme de mint. For the lady. 
LISA | didn't order this. 

WAITER It's «i gilt. 

LISA From who? 

WAITER From nobody. 


Lisa laughs. 
LISA Nobody? 


Ray looks over Lisa's shoulder and sees a guy at another 
lable. The guys about 35. Hes wearing a hat that says 
“Jom.” 


RAY Get it out of here. 

WAITER Cant do that. 

he waiter walks away. 

RAY (A/ler the waiter) Hey, Rex, | said get it out of here. 
LISA Ray. It’s a fuckin’ present. Shut up. 

RAY | don't like this place. Let’s get out of here. 

LISA The place is fine. 


Then TOM. the guy, is standing at the side of their table. 
still wearing the “Tom” hat. He talks to Lisa. 


TOM You don't want my drink? 
RAY (Get the fuck out of here. 


Jom doesnt even look at Ray. He’ still just looking at 
Lisa. 


TOM Can | sit down? 
LISA Well. We were just—having breakfast. | don't— 
TOM Scoot over, babe. 


Lisa obeys. She slides over, close to the window. Tom sits 
down beside her in the booth. He looks right at her. 


TOM (Cont) | think I know you. 

LISA Oh, yeah? 

TOM \eahi. 

LISA Well, | don’t know. I don’t live around here. 
TOM I've seen you around here. 


RAY We live in Orlando. Florida. asshole. Get the fuck out 
of here. 


TOM (7/0 Ray) Shut up. 
Then Tom turns to Lisa again. 


TOM (Covi?) I've seen you, in the doorway of Duane Reade 
on 49th Street. 


She looks at him differently now. She says nothing. 
TOM (Cont) Am | wrong? 

She still says nothing. 

RAY Ma, don’t talk to this guy. He’s a loser. 


TOM You come a long way since then, | see. (4 grin: thal 


was a joke) What’s your name again? 


RAY Whit is this? “This is your fuckin’ life’? She happens to 
be a receptionist at fuckin’ Disneyworld and we happen to 
live in Orlando, Florida. 


Jom is still looking at Lisa. 
TOM | don’t forget a face like yours. 
LISA You must be mixing me up with somebody. 


TOM You never had somebody recognize you before? A face 
like that? You never had somebody see you and know you 
fucked him? 


She doesnt answer. 
TOM (Con/.) | remember you perfectly. 
LISA | don’t know what you're talking about. 


Jom looks at the creme de menthe for a moment. He’ get- 
fing ready to say something. He looks up at Lisa again. 


TOM | started going back to that block a little while ago. 
But | never see you there anymore. I've been there a lot. The 
past few months. 


She looks at him now. 


TOM /(Con/.) You remember me now. How come vou never 
come back there? Afraid | might still be laying there? Nope. 
Here [ am. 


LISA | don’t remember you. 


Jom grabs a handful of her long hair, and pulls it sharply 
foward him. It hurts ber. 


TOM \es, you do. 

LISA Ow. 

He holds her hair in his fist. 

TOM ‘rv to remember me. 

LISA Please— 

TOM What was | wearing? 

LISA | don't know. 

Jom pulls it harder. Ray is still as a stone. 
TOM What was | wearing? 

Jom pulls a bit harder. 

LISA A red sweater and orange jeans and loafers. 
He lets go and smiles. 

TOM That's right. You do remember. 

She drops back a little. She looks kind of sick. 
TOM (Cont) What did | do? 


She doesn't answer. He waits for her to answer him. 
TOM (Cont) I'm waiting for you to answer me. 
LISA You killed yourself. 

TOM be specific. 

LISA You shot yourself. 

TOM You took my wallet. 

LISA You shot yourself in the bear/. You were dead. 
TOM In the stomach. But let’s not fight. 

LISA I'm gonna throw up. 

TOM You took my wallet and left me. 

LISA | thought you were dead. 

om looks her over. 

TOM Well, I'm better now. 


The waiter comes back. He puts Lisa's muffin and diet 
Coke and Rays French toast on the table. Nobody touches 
anything. 


TOM (Cont.) Food’s here. 
Ray cant contain himself any longer 


RAY Hey, man, you are confusing us with somebody else! We 
don’t live here. We don’t know you. All right? Ma, come on. 
We're late for the train. 


Ray gets up. He stands up, but Lisa can't move with Tom 
sitting there. Tom isn't moving. 


RAY /Co7//.) Come on. We've got to get seats. 


Lisa says nothing. Tom doesn't even look at Ray when he 
speaks to him. 


TOM Sit down. 
RAY \lom. 
TOM | s:id sit down. 


Jom waits for Ray to obey. And after a moment, Ray 
throws himself back down on the seat. Tom looks at Lisa, a 
new lone. 


TOM (Covt.) You want to buy some steaks? 
LISA What? 

TOM I've got some steaks outside in the truck. 
Lisa just looks at Tom. 


TOM /Cont.) Out in the truck. 


Almost involuntarily, she turns to look outside. Theres no 


sign of a truck. She looks back at Tom. 173 
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LISA What truck? 
TOM It's parked around the corner. 


RAY What the fuck are you talking about, “Do we want to 
buy some steaks?” 


Jom stays locked onto Lisa. He doesnt look at the kid. 


TOM It's a big truck full of steak. That's what I do. I deliver 
steak. Beef. To restaurants. (Right into Lisa's eves) \'ve got 
a truck full of frozen shell steak and I'm offering you a 
bargain. 


She doesn t say anything. 

TOM (Conl.) You eat beef? 

LISA \es. 

TOM Yes’ 

LISA What the hell would | want with— 
RAY She's not buying your hamburger, Mister. 
TOM (Right at Lisa) Dollar a pound. 

She looks at him. 


TOM (Cont.) Dollar a pound. It’s an unbelievable price. 
You can't argue with that. USDA super-premium, no shit, 
restaurant quality. Some of those babies are heading straight 
for the Rainbow Room. 


Lisa says nothing. 
TOM (Cont. Dollar a pound. 
She says nothing. 
TOM (Covt.) Dollar a pound. 


The waiter returns. 

As soon as the waiter lays the check on the table, Tom 
has his hand on it. He picks it up and snaps a twenty out 
of his wallet, and hands the check and the twenty right 
back to the waiter, hardly looking up, barely interrupting 
his fix on Lisa. 


LISA You don't have to buy us breakfast. 
TOM I'm offering you a very good deal here. 
Jom smiles. 

RAY \a— 


LISA Look, Mister. I'm sorry, but Ray is right. We got a train 
to catch and we've got a long trip ahead of us. 


No one moves. 


LISA (Cov?) Could I get out for a sec? If it’s okay with you, 
| just want to run to the bathroom. 


Jom looks at Lisa and looks at Ray. Tom gets up and Lisa 


is suddenly free to get out of the booth. 


LISA (Coni.) Thank you. 


CUT TO: 

INT. LADIES ROOM - JUST AFTER 

Lisa slips inside the ladies’ room, shuts the plank door 
and bolts it. 


CUT BACK TO: 
INT. COFFEE SHOP - SAME TIME 
At the table, Ray is still sitting, and Tom is still standing 
next to the booth. They're left alone together. 

Tom points a finger at his own heart, and shoots an 
imaginary gun at himself. 


TOM Powww. 
Ray jumps up, and bolts out of the restaurant. 
CUT TO: 
INT. LADIES’ ROOM - JUST AFTER 
Tom breaks into the bathroom with his shoulder, easily 
snapping the little bolt off the wooden door. He startles 
Lisa half to death. She was standing in here, alone at the 
sink. 

He shuts the door behind him. It's a very small room 
with one little sink and one stall. 

Lisa backs up against the door to the stall. 
LISA This is a ladies’ room. 


TOM Well. the men’s room is flooded. The waiter said it was 
all right to use this one. 


LISA But I'm in here. 


TOM Why are you so afraid of me? I never tried to hurt you. 
It was me I was aiming at, as | remember. You remember, 
don't you? 


LISA | said | did. 

TOM It wasn't our first date. Was it? 
LISA No. 

TOM We had a lot of nice dates. You remember? 
LISA I'm not sure. 

TOM | bet you even remember my name. 
LISA | don’t think so. 

TOM It's Tom. 

LISA Oh. 

TOM Sound familiar? 

LISA | don’t know. 


TOM It's on my hat. 
LISA Yeah. 
TOM Sometimes, it’s best to be straightforward, | think. 


What do you think? I think if you want somebody to know 


something, sometimes it’s best just to say it. Do you think 
that? 


LISA | guess so. 

TOM | vuess so, Tom. 

LISA | guess so, Tom. 

TOM | want to have another date with you. 

LISA You do. 

TOM Yes, | do. I still like you. I'll give you sixty bucks. 
LISA You don’t mean right now. 

TOM | do. 

LISA | can't do that. 

TOM | think you can. I'll give you eighty bucks. 
LISA | can't. 

TOM Could you use eighty bucks? 

She doesn t answer him. 

TOM (Cont.) | can’t hear you. 

LISA It's not that simple. 

/om waits a moment. 

TOM | thought you girls weren't afraid of anything. 
LISA Let me out of here. 

TOM You don't like being in here with me? 

LISA That's right. 

TOM Why not? I'm not feeling suicidal, if that’s what you're 
thinking about. In fact, I’m feeling optimistic. 
LISA Good. 


TOM | have to admit, | was on some medication that night, 
which depressed me. | was depressed, | admit it. 


LISA Listen, Mister. 


TOM But now I'm in the mood to live. In fact, I’m starting 
to think that | may have been chosen to live. | mean, given 
the very close range of my gun, I think it’s pretty clear. | was 
chosen. | missed my heart, hit my stomach, and was found, 
in the nick of time, by someone more neighborly than you. | 
Was chosen. 


LISA Mister— 
TOM My name is Tom. 


She says nothing. 


TOM (Cont) It was a rebirth. (He's very close to ber) | 
have to thank Fate and thank you. 


He runs his thumb along her wrist. She watches. Then she 
looks up at him. 


LISA | don’t think you need to thank me. 


TOM Well, | do. For giving me my last beautiful sight before 
the lights went out. 


They are eye to eye. 

TOM (Cont.) It was a perfect ending for me. 

LISA It wasn't the ending. 

TOM It could have been. 

She says nothing. 

TOM (Cov?) You would have been etched into my eternity. 
He smiles. She looks away. 

TOM (Covit.) | feel pretty bonded with you, honey. 

CUT TO: 

EXT. TEXACO STATION - A BLOCK AWAY FROM THE 
COFFEE SHOP 

Ray is talking excitedly at KEN, a gas station employee. 
RAY My mom's with this guy! You got to help her! 

KEN What are you talking about, kid? 


RAY They're in that coffee shop, down by that blue thing. 
You got to come with me. 


KEN Look, I'm not a cop. Hey, Vince. Call the cops for this 
kid. 


Ray is so frustrated, he is just about hopping out of his 
sneakers. 


KEN (Con/.) We're not cops. 
RAY (70 himself) Oh, fuck me. 


KEN All right, kid, cool it. Vince is calling the cops. (7ben, 
after a moment, to Vince) I'm just gonna walk down with 
him. Poor kid’s about to wet his pants. 


Ken gets up. 
RAY You're coming with me? 


KEN Yeah, I'm coming with you. It’s just the next block, 
right? 


RAY Yeah, yeah. Come on. 


Ray is half running, trying to get this Texaco guy to move 


faster. The guy cant really be rushed 175 
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KEN [I'm coming, all right? 


CUT TO: 
INT. LADIES ROOM 
lom has backed off some. His back is back against the 


doot 


TOM Don't think I'm not expecting to pay you. | am ex- 
pecting to pay you. 


LISA (/A/fer a moment) What do vou want? 
TOM | want vou to take off that little dress of yours. 
She doesn t move. 


TOM (Cont. What's wrong? 


Lisa pulls off her dress, and she stands with him in the 


very close space of this bathroom without it on. 


CUT TO: 

INT. BEDROOM OF A MIDDLE-CLASS HOUSE - MID- 
DLE OF THE NIGHT 

Tom bolts upright out of a dream, in his double bed. 
He's alarmed. 


TOM Whoa. 
LISA (/is wife. from her side of the bed. half-asleep) What 


is it, sweetie? 
TOM | don't know—I—thought I heard Ray. 


Lisa listens a moment. to hear the sound of Ray's voice. 


from his room, down the hall. It's quiet. 


LISA | didn’t hear him. 

TOM | thought | heard him— 

Quiet a minute. Toms heart is still pounding. 
LISA | don't hear him now. 

TOM I'll vo check. 


lom tries to shake himself more awake as he climbs out of 


hed in the dark. 


CUT TO: 

INT. RAY'S BEDROOM 

Tom is sitting at the foot of Ray's bed. Ray is in the bed, 
watching his dad, concerned about him. 

RAY Whitsamatter, Dad? 

TOM | don't know. | had a bad dream again. 

RAY You want to tell me about it? 


TOM \No. 


RAY Why not? 

Jom looks pretty distracted. Ray looks pretty concerned. 
RAY (Covl.) What's with you, Dad? 

TOM | don't know. 

RAY Are things okay at work? 

TOM Seal. 

RAY Good. 

They look at each other. 

RAY (Corl) Dad. 

TOM I'm sorry about this, Ray. It was nothing. | shouldn't 


have even mentioned it. 


CUT TO: 

INT. TOM AND LISA'S BEDROOM - SOON AFTER 

Tom climbs back into bed. Lisa has been waiting for him 
LISA What's up? 

TOM Nothing. 

LISA Was he awake? 

TOM He had a nightmare. 


LISA Oh, veah? | thought he was getting too big for the 
boogeyman. 


She looks at Tom. 

TOM Apparently not. 

LISA Come ere. 

TOM What? 

LISA Come ere. 

Lisa crawls over Tom and starts to go for him. 
TOM Lisa. 


Jom looks down at Lisa’s face. near bis waist. 
GO TO BLACK 


THE END 
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Whit Stillman: Keynote Essay 

Continued from page 5 

that we could not make the /eap from editorial assistant to 
associate editor without being responsible for the publication of 
at least one bestseller. The memo was not something original 
with Doubleday—I think it came from some bolder outfit, such 
as the Scott Meredith literary agency—but the mass appeal wis- 
dom in it goes back very far. Much of the McKee course seems 
like an intelligent and complex elaboration of bestseller theory. 
But there are nods in the direction of writers whose aspirations 
(or habitual destinations) are more on the low-grossing side. 
(My only Hollywood anecdote is a meeting with producer Ray 
Stark in 1991 in which he asked how much Me/ropolitan had 
grossed. When | told him, he /aughed: apparently he considered 
it funny that a film making less than $3 million could be con- 
sidered a “success” by any yardstick, even the Lilliputian spe- 
cialty film one.) 

Part of McKee’s attractiveness is as an apostle of work, 
research, and rewriting. A screenwriter himself, he expresses 
justifiable skepticism about “I wrote it in a weekend” filmmaker 
braggadocio. He similarly criticizes studio development deals 
requiring complete screenplays in 12 weeks. “Franticness is the 
enemy of creativity,” he says in a newsletter. “You need time— 
quiet long hours and months and years sometimes—to deeply 
and thoughtfully and privately develop something that is really 
good. But this time is not taken. The attitude of writers is that it 
should not take that much time. The studios don’t think it 
should take that much time. So they grab what is a kernel of a 
good idea and then they put impossible and unrealistic demands 
on the writers to finish in a certain period of time. They rush 
into production because so-and-so’s available and only available 
for three weeks. This panic drives everyone. This is the enemy of 
creativity. We cannot expect a [high] quality of work to come 
out of this hyper-hysterical condition.” 


The New Tablets, with Apocrypha 

Many of the screenplay manuals and courses seem to have 
been developed in the same approximate period and focus on 
many of the same films. Witness, Chinatown, An Officer and 
a Gentleman, Absence of Malice, besides being good, or great, 
films have become biblical tablets of screenwriting courses. Mrs. 
Mulwray is going at it again and again in lecture halls and 
classrooms not just in the U.S. but also in Belgium and else- 
where. 

With the use of so many of the same script models, the boom- 
ing expansion of screenplay advice literature sometimes takes 
on the recycled-air quality of an airline cabin. A significant box- 
office factor also seems to be at work in the selection of films for 
study; the cut-off number seems to be about $60 million in 
adjusted current domestic gross. Screenplays for films with lesser 
grosses are not so interesting. Part of this is just practical: more 
people will have already seen the high-grossing films, making 
them more useful case studies. But some of it has to be the 
dream, the offer, the aspiration—not just some wee, well- 


regarded film achievement but a mighty box-office triumph, 
Moss Hart’s Act One Hollywood-style. 

The upshot is everyone being taught to follow the same very 
few script models of a certain vintage. Apparently, the most com- 
mon subject for screenplays coming out of these courses now 
relates to Butch, Sundance and Mrs. Mulwray together in Aus- 
tralia trying to put their lives back together, to get into healthier 
relationships and lines of work. Maybe that’s interesting, maybe 
that’s putting a 90s spin on some classic stories, but I still con- 
sider it derivative. I think Robert Towne and William Goldman 
should probably write the Robert Towne and William Goldman 
movies. (Another characteristic of screenplay literature is the 
constant invoking of the names of Robert Towne and William 
Goldman. It’s Robert Towne this, William Goldman that. I, too, 
have mentioned their names in the course of this piece. But it is 
not that I have succumbed to the trend. No, | am satirizing it.) 


Subtitled for Outer Space 

While working on this piece, | have been living out an 
uncomfortable film experience at a tiny festival on the coast of 
Brazil. | guess some things are more excruciatingly painful than 
watching a dialogue comedy with a foreign-language audience 
that is absolutely not getting any of it. Yet another humbling 
screenwriter experience. The Portuguese subtitles are printed so 
big and so bright that the astronauts will be able to read them 
should the space shuttle pass overhead, and the distributors have 
bought one of those “good-quality” used prints from the States 
that is missing the occasional scene. But the pain in the screen- 
ing is more than just that. Perhaps if | had /aken the McKee 
course before starting the script, | would not be going through 
this. Long before this screening, resolutions for reform had been 
made: No more 140-page monsters with the margins slightly 
expanded to slip in more dialogue. Instead of talk, perhaps the 
characters could do things like look into each other's eyes. Per- 
haps there could even be some eye movement. No need for big 
remedial-reading foreign-language subtitles then. Looking into 
eyes is an international language. But this is small stuff. Writing 
the script for one of the best movies of all time is going to 
require traveling through universes never traveled through 
before, Sar Trek-like. 


Within a few lines, the assigned word count for this piece 
will be met and we will all be free to go on to something more, 
one hopes, worthwhile, such as a screenplay. What a struggle. 
One forgets how lame the article format is. But being trapped 
inside an article is a good place from which to contemplate the 
beauties of the screenplay as a form. The epiphany-part of this 
article was to have been a description of rediscovering WJ. 
Bate’s brilliant anthology, Criticism: The Major Texts (Har- 
court Brace Jovanovich, 1970), a sort of “Story Structure, and 
More, Through the Millennia,” ranging from Aristotle to 
Auden. Many of the selections do read like pure screenplay 
manual: 

“Incidents extraneous to the action are frequently combined 
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with a portion of the action proper, to form the Complication; 
the rest is the Unravelling. By the Complication | mean all that 
extends from the beginning of the action to the part which 
marks the /urning point to good or bad fortune. The Unravel- 
ling is that which extends from the beginning of the change to 
the end. Thus, in the Lynceus of Theodectes, the Complication 
consists of the incidents presupposed in the drama, the seizure of 
the child, and then again. .. . The Unravelling extends from the 
accusation of murder to the end.” (Aristotle) 

In his chapter on William Hazlitt (1778-1830), Bate writes 
that the aim of art “is to.express a heightened and perceptive 
grasp of objective reality... this reality is to be found in the 
concrete, particularized world about us. . . . Art is especially a 
means of realizing truth in its full concreteness and of commu- 
nicating it with vitality and penetration.” 

Bate continues: “The sympathetic grasp of concrete reality, 
and the transmitting of it through a given medium of art, is the 
product not of rules and logical reason but of the imagination. 
Hazlitt admitted that certain broad rules naturally have a place 
in all art. But these are not so much rules deliberately and con- 
sciously followed as they are injunctions learned by experience 
and good sense, and as such are automatically felt in the actual 
process of creating or responding to art. What is needed, then, is 
the ability to absorb knowledge and experience, and the ability 
to apply them automatically, with instinctive immediacy. . . . 
Dramiatic tragedy is the best adapted of all the arts to express the 
intricate and dynamic truth of human character as it is evolved 
by and spends itself upon incident and situation.” 

With the screenplay, and its realization in image and sound, 
with the help of flesh and blood actors whose faces we can watch 
from as close as inches away, and music creating and accentuat- 
ing emotion and mood, we have the means for making narra- 
tives most closely resembling what Bate terms “the fluid, living 
process of actual nature.” Good in itself, but for those of us 
unsuited to writing that requires reasoned argument, critical 
evaluation, description, third-person narration, topic sentences, 
declarative sentences containing plausible generalizations, a 
sincere narrative persona and sequitur (as opposed to non- 
sequitur)—screenplay form is a dream come true. Any of those 
things are either impossible or extremely tedious in a screenplay. 
We are free of them and, if we keep our wits about us, we can 
stay free of article assignments. . 


Frank Pierson 

Continued from page 99 

revolutionary forces in society have now become the conserva- 
tives, although they are not called that yet. It's going to be some 
time before we begin to realize things have gone too far, and 
then there's going to be a little re-balancing. The question is, 
how far does the pendulum swing? 


Have you been reading about all of the citizen's militias in 


the Midwest? They sound quite similar to the “Armies of 


Christ” in the script. 


They've been around for years. | met some of those people while 
I was writing this. 


Did you visit any of these communities? 


No. Didn't need to. If I'd shown up, | would've been thrown out. 
It’s so bizarre. Everything you saw the seeds of then is now here. 
You could see the passion of these people, you saw the obsessive- 
ness with which they pursued their goals, and you said to your- 
self you knew they were never going to give up. The way | want- 
ed to portray them is a fair way to portray them, because that’s 
the way they see themselves. But if you're black, or you're a Jew, 
watch out. But that aspect of their operation was not something 
| wanted to get into. 


There's a scene in Cool Hand Luke where Paul Newmans 
character, during a violent thunderstorm, looks beavenward 
and exclaims: “Love me, bate me, kill me, anything. Just let 
me know it.” In this screenplay, in one of the scenes immedi- 
ately following Lu Ann's death, Worley Abbott says, “God of 
Love. God of Vengeance. Whatever You are. Speak to me. Love 
me or kill me. One.” 


| put that in all my screenplays. 


The “response.” in both cases, is cruelly ironic, if you can 
call it a response at all. 


My ultimate belief. There is nothing out there to help us, so we 
have to find something in ourselves to survive and prevail. 


Its a humanist/existentialist point of view. 


Yeah. In Cool Hand Luke, there were terrible arguments be- 
tween the director, Stuart Rosenberg, and me. He thought Luke 
was Jesus, and I saw him as Camus. 


Is Worley Abbott one or the other? 


| don’t know. Well, he’s certainly more Jesus. He believes in an 
omnipotent Father out there. And he has this temptation. But 
this temptation is different. As one of the characters says in the 
screenplay, “If Jesus were in the desert today, | wouldn't tempt 
him with women, | wouldn’t offer him clothes or what have you, 
I'd offer him TV." Worley’s night in jail addresses that, too. 
Dodge, that old fart | love who shares the cell with him, was, in 
my mind, the equivalent of one of the thieves on a cross beside 
Christ. 


Your work almost always tends to end on a tragically tronic 
note, and this screenplay is no exception. In this case, Worley 
seems lo become a personification of the unresponsive God 
hes been addressing. 


Absolutely. But he also, in being wheeled out to the screen, is 
looking directly at the audience and saying, in essence, “Okay, 
what about you? What are you going to do? And how do you feel? 
And who are you? If you want salvation, don’t look to me, don't 
look to TV, don’t look to God—look in your own heart.” 


Your protagonists have often been called “anti-heroes,” from 








Sonny in Dog Day Afternoon /o-— 
What is an anti-hero? 


Well. a traditional hero, at least in the classic sense. tends to 
be solid, faultless, stable, dependable . . . 


Listen, Achilles fucked up a lot. 


Well, your protagonists are always conflicted about their sit- 
ualions. 


They've bitten off more than they can chew. But they hang on. 


dou have the habit of constantly referencing other films, and 
characters from other films, in this script. 1 think of your 
mentioning Darth Vader as a “reference point for younger 
audiences” when discussing Reverend Fleet, or your invoca- 
lion of the father in Five Easy Pieces near the end. 


It's a quick way of communicating something in shorthand. 
The first draft, as | mentioned before, is essentially a sales draft 
that you're writing to induce everybody to go ahead and make 
the picture. It doesn’t always represent exactly what you're going 
to do at the end. If you wanted to be completely corrupt, you 
would just write a treatment. But | couldn't do that; | wanted to 
tell them I’m doing a picture about a guy who's trapped in this 
horrible religious dilemma, and that he's going to have to do a 
page and a half of a huge sermon. 


You talk about this still being a fairly early draft. but it 
reads like a shooting script, especially in your use of very 
specific camera directions. 


That's because | wrote it for myself. The condition on which | 
wrote this was that | was going to direct it. You know, there are 
some things which I love to write for other people. But there are 
other things which you write with a specificity of image in your 
mind, and this is one of them. In most cases, I find | have to 
leave out as many of the stage directions as | can, because the 
executives who are making decisions at that point don’t read 
anything but dialogue. And they want that in little bits and 
pieces. If you gave a shooting draft of the most successful pic- 
tures that have been made to a studio, there’s nobody in the 
development department who would understand the first thing 
that was going on, I promise you. 


There are several scenes that seem to utilize very oblique 

foreshadowing. For instance, in one of the first scenes, in 
which Eddie Jim has just risked his life for Abbott’, he talks 
about bis fears of being crippled by a bullet. 


Yeah. At the same time, | write sequentially. So at the time that | 
wrote that, I didn’t actually know where | was going to wind up, 
necessarily. Also, what you do is, you begin to bounce back and 
forth. When you get down toward the end you go back toward 
the beginning, then you rewrite. And it may often be a conscious 
thing, or it may be an unconscious echo that you carry back. | 
think that particular thing was unconscious, now that | think 


about it. 


ou obviously have a deep interest in politics. 


Yeah. That's the life that we all live, isn’t it? | don't know how we 
can get away from it. | think one of the great limitations of most 
of the films that are around is their utter lack of any kind of 
awareness Of a political society in which we all live together. 
There's a fragmentation of things which | think is very sad. If 
you look at the pictures of the last year, how many of them, out- 
side of Forrest Gump, projected any kind of political awareness? 
Which is one of the reasons why I think that film, even though 
you can criticize it on a lot of different levels, nonetheless makes 
everybody aware of the way they live in a political society. So, 
yeah, this is the real world to me—Dog Day, and everything 
else I've done. Even in “Have Gun, Will Travel”: it consisted of 
little townships with their own power relationships, and who's 
in control of the gun. 


How long did it take you to write \-800-? 


Seven or eight months to write. And another month or so to do 
the rewrite. But I wasn’t feeling particularly pressured at that 
point. You know, if you really want to write a screenplay fast, it 
shouldn't take more than about six months, writing a couple of 
hours a day. Of course, you're thinking about it all of the rest of 
the time. But it all depends on the depth with which you're 
going into things. And this was one that I put a lot of time into 
researching, and | had deep feelings about it. 


When you're doing research for a film, do you get to a cer- 
fain point when you think to yourself, “Okay, that’s enough 


for me to go on: | dont need to do anymore.” 


Oh, God, you have to. There are two reasons for research. First, 
you think, “Maybe there’s a film here,” so you go and do 
research until you can say, “Oh! Now | know what the film is!” 
And then suddenly it turns out to be, as you pointed out to me in 
the course of this interview /laughs/, a clearly recognizable 
aspect of yourself embodied in the film, so you're doing the 
same old story over and over again. But it’s totally fresh and new 
because you're rediscovering that same story in a totally new 
context, embodying different aspects of it. This is not a new idea, 
that every writer goes through life telling the same story over 
and over again. The only question becomes, When does he get 
tired of telling it? Well, the point at which he gets tired of telling 
itis when he can't find a new milieu, or situation, in which to 
tell it that precipitates great sparks of excitement. 

So, that’s the first stage. The other stage is then going out 
and really corralling the whole thing—making it authentic and 
believable. The single most difficult thing in directing, for 
instance, is being able to go out and make every single moment 
believable as something that is happening right now. Norman 
Jewison talks about being an intern for William Wyler, and the 
first day on the set, there was a huge staircase. And Gregory Peck 
and somebody else was supposed to come down it, and they shot 
it, and they shot it, and on the 26th take Wyler said, “Okay, let's 
move on to the next thing.” And he turned to Norman, knowing 
it was his first day on the set, and said, “What do you think?” 
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And Norman said, “I don’t mean to be impertinent, but you shot 
that so many times, and I thought that the third or fourth take 
was fine. Why did you keep on shooting?” And Wyler waited for a 
moment, and then said, “I'm not sure, but I think it’s because it 
was the first one I believed.” 


If the film were made today, who do you see as some of the 
actors? 


The character of Worley Abbott, | think, is difficult, because it 
requires an actor who is capable of throwing himself into it 
absolutely and totally without any kind of reserve, and since I'm 
going to be directing this, | would want somebody who is going 
to be able to trust me, who knows I’m going to catch him, and 
make him safe, so he won't make a fool of himself. 1 think if | 
had my choice of all of the bankable actors around right now, it 
would be Tommy Lee Jones, or Tom Hanks, maybe. As far as Lu 
Ann goes, there are so many terrific actresses out there who have 
not had the opportunity to show their depth and their colors in 
the way that leading actors do. It’s so unfair to try to even think 
about it, because I see so many extraordinary actresses whom 
nobody is making any use of at all. 


What are you working on now? 


| just finished a rewrite on a serial killer story called “Copycat,” 
which is being directed by Jon Amiel, whom I admire. It's with 
Holly Hunter and Sigourney Weaver. And I'm directing an HBO 
biography of Harry Truman, with Gary Sinise as Harry. 


You've lately been delving into more biographical material. 
Was this a conscious decision on your part lo deal with more 
fact and less fiction? 


No. It’s only that this is what I've been offered lately. These HBO 
biographies have a spin on them that allow one to take a look at 
something in a new way. 


If you had your druthers, would you always write and direct, 
as opposed to doing one or the other? 


The ideal situation is that which they have in England, where 
everybody works freely, and drifts back and forth between televi- 
sion and movies, between writing and directing, what have you. 
If they're capable of writing, which most directors are not. Or 
directing, which most writers are not. In America, it's more 
difficult, because the fact that you are directing in cable some- 
how or other separates you from network TV, and then directing 
in either one separates you from theatrical films. 


You've had a long involvement with Sundance. Would you 
ever consider making this as an independent film? 


God, | would make it in a minute if I could do it that way. The 
problem is, this is not one that is easy to make outside of the 
Hollywood framework. Besides that, it’s owned by Warner Broth- 
ers, who have basically said to me, “We don’t want to make it, 
and we don’t want anybody else to make it.” I’m sure if | came 
to them with some sort of package we could negotiate a deal, but 


it's not a Warner Brothers type of picture at this point. 

The fact of the matter is that no one would come to me in the 
current framework of Hollywood and say, “You know something, 
| love this screenplay, can you figure out a way to do it for $10 
million or $12 million?” Because I think I could. These pictures 
I've done for HBO cost almost nothing. You look at the budget 
and say, “Christ, there’s no way | can make this picture,” and 
then suddenly you find that you have to invent some new and 
totally fresh way of telling a particular part of the story because 
there's no money to hire the 50,000 extras. 

But with this screenplay, somebody's going through it, and 
they're seeing all the locations, like the Astrodome, and they're 
saying, “Oh, shit, this is $70 million. We're gonna make this? 
And what's more, we're gonna have Bob Dole and Newt Gingrich 
and everybody else on our asses?” They're not going to make it. 


Any general advice about writing? 


Let me put it this way: writing is not so much how you go about 
it, it's how it happens to you. You sit down, you've got certain 
things that you're mulling over, to distill into certain scenes and 
make sense of. Making sense of how you're going to manipulate 
and use all of this to create a world that people are going to be 
living in for the two-and-a-half hours they're under your spell. 
So all your thinking’s going into, “How do | get them there? 
What do they expect? What happens after they sit down in their 
seats?” That sets their mood, and expectations for what's going 
to happen. And then, once they're engaged, how am I manipu- 
lating their feelings and thoughts in terms of what | understand 
about them, until finally, when it all shuts down at the end, I've 
left them with something they'll talk about in the car on the way 
home, and hopefully next year at Oscar time. /laughs/ 

(The interview with Frank Pierson was conducted by Tod 
Lippy in Kansas City, where Pierson was in pre-production for 
an HBO biography of Harry Truman.) 


Tom Noonan 
Continued from page 129 
figuring out how we were going to work with it afterwards. 


| know that you have a close working relationship with both 
DeSalvo and Ouellette; how did you all work together to inte- 
grale the production of the film with your script? 


Well, we started out thinking how we could use color best to cre- 
ate an emotional feeling, without being too obvious. So we did 
what's called “pull-processing”—Joe's idea—where you over- 
expose when you shoot, then underprint, which makes the film 
very finely grained, and slightly less saturated, slightly washed- 
out. We shot the whole film up to the start of Jackie’s reading of 
the story that way—less colorful, in other words. We also painted 
the room a slightly different color for the first half of the film. 
Karen's dress was actually three dresses, each of them progres- 
sively redder. So at the beginning, she’s very washed-out looking, 
she has very white make-up on, and the wall doesn’t contrast 














with her dress. As the film progresses, we used less and less 
make-up on her, and then when she starts to read the story, we 
put the second dress on her, which is redder than the first. When 
she finishes the story and comes back into the main room 
again, we stopped doing pull-processing, and the room is paint- 
ed a slightly different color, more in contrast to her dress, so 
everything becomes more vibrant, more grainy, more “present.” 

Her dress then clashes with the walls, and the columns in the 
rooms, which were painted a very dull color for the first half of 
the film, are an odd purplish color in the second half. The 
kitchen went from being bluish-greenish in the first half to sort 
of pink in the second. Same with the posters—for instance, we 
took the eyes in the Ca/s poster and made them go from green- 
ish-yellow to a reddish color in the second half. And there was 
green detergent on the sink in the first half, and it’s pink in the 
second half; we even changed the fish in the tank; the first one 
was blue, the second was pink. All these little things subliminal- 
ly create a message of more intensity and more heat, more feel- 
ing, as the film progresses. 


You also edited the film—were you doing the same kind of 
thing with the soundtrack? 


Oh, yeah. For example, when Karen screeches at the beginning 
of her story, | loved the sound so much we took it and mixed it 
in with everything that vaguely related to it. Like every car you 
heard in the background, every time she pulled out a chair, even 
when Michael cracks the spine of her book. When she finally 
does screech, the audience has already heard this sound 20 
times before, so even though they're not aware of it, it has this 
resonance. 


Jackies story seems to act as an anchor for the whole film. 


| wanted some event to happen in the middle of the film that 
connected the two characters in some way. They kind of pivot 
around it, and she suddenly gets the upper hand. We know at 
the beginning that he’s writing a secret book. At one point, | 
thought, “Well, maybe she’s also written something that’s really 
amazing. Something that’s supposed to be a children’s story, but 
a really bizarre children’s story.” | wrote four or five versions of 
her story, and they're all completely different. Each one got more 
and more weird. The final version included what I thought 
would be the scariest thing in the world. | thought, “Suppose 
you were a twin i wfero, and you knew your parents wanted to 
kill you but they thought that only one of you was in there, so 
you had to convince your twin to go out and be killed.” Where | 
got this, | have no idea. So I started writing, and decided to open 
it up with this car chase. So the opening line of it was that 
screech: “EEEEEiiii!!!" That's what's so much fun about writing. 
When | was writing this, | knew it was good. It just felt really 
strong. 


A couple of other things about Jackie's story. First of all, 
were there any sound effects, like babies crying, when you 
were doing the play? 


No, just a lighting cue. The story was twice as long in the play as 
it is in the movie. What happened in the play was that this 
woman would sit down and start reading this completely incon- 
gruous story, and at first the audience would start to laugh, and 
laugh and laugh and laugh. And she would keep reading. And 
they would laugh a little less. And she would keep reading. And 
it went on for so long in the play that, after a certain point, the 
audience would sort of get antsy and annoyed, and then they 
would cycle back to this other state where they would actually be 
transfixed and fucked-up by her. And it had to be long enough to 
do that. 

| couldn't do that in the movie; that kind of thing won't hold 
a movie audience’s interest. With the play, the presence in the 
room when she read that story was very powerful, because the 
audience was sitting right around us. The only thing I did was 
add a lighting cue, where the lights dimmed down for six or 
seven minutes and then slowly dimmed back up again. During 
the course of the story, all of a sudden the room is dark and 
she’s in this pool of light and you have no idea how it went from 
being brightly lit and normal-looking into this weird thing. 
Then it slowly goes back to normal. People actually thought it 
was their imaginations. There weren't any sound effects. It was 
just the drama of this person reading. 


In your original shooting script, you have the story intercut 
with camera directions for scenes from a grainy film thal 
“shows” the story as Jackie is telling it. 


Oh, we never did that. 
Why not? 


Originally, everybody's fear about the movie was that it would be 
too closed-in. | thought by that point in the story people would 
want to get out of this apartment and be distracted —they would 
want to see something different or actually see into her heart or 
into her head. We were going to shoot the whole movie-within- 
a-movie about two months after we finished shooting in the 
apartment. But before that could be done, I had to start cutting 
the story together. We started storyboarding, and then in think- 
ing about it, I realized that what the movie was about was these 
two people, and that her story is the most dramatic thing in the 
movie. If we started cutting it up and putting in grainy stuff and 
making it look like a rock video, it would deflate the tension that 
had been created. So then we just went out and re-shot inserts of 
the dolls, the dollhouse, the fire engines—all the little details in 
the room that we didn't have enough close-ups of. 


What about the figure moving in the window of the doll- 
house? 


That was done later. We had a tiny figure on a stick that would 
come and look out the window and run back. In the first cut, | 
put a lot of that in, and it was hilariously funny, but after she 
read the story, the rest of the movie paled by comparison to this 
really incredibly wacky thing. So we cut it out totally. But then | 
thought, “Oh, I don’t know,” so I put a little piece of it back, 
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which | think is a good compromise between going over the top 
with it and not doing anything. 


Were you thinking at the time that Jackie had been abused as 
a kid? 


No. | mean, child abuse is something I think about a lot, but | 
just wanted to write something really horrific because | thought 
it would be funny if | juxtaposed the situation of the date with 
the idea that it’s supposed to be a children’s story. You put this 
guy in this little room and he’s stuck with this woman who's 
reading some insane shit. 


You've described What happened was ... as a comedy, and 
that made me laugh, because it seemed like something that 
Michael would say. The film is very funny, but it’ also full 
of a lot of obvious drama, tension, and desperation. 


| think my calling it a comedy is more that | don't want people 
to think they're going to see this dreadfully painful thing. You 
know, two sad people sitting in a room for two hours—who is 
going to want to see this? | also think it’s very funny at least two- 
thirds of the way through, so | emphasized that more for mar- 
keting. But also, the traditional definition of comedy is that the 
hero doesn't die. | thought, “Well, at least the guy doesn’t get 
killed.” 


Well, there's a tense moment when she wields the knife. and 
appears to be posing a threat. 


I like that. Karen Sillas is a very powerful person, and there was 
a certain violence about her that I found pretty intimidating 
when we were doing the play. | could feel that from the audi- 
ence: they were afraid of her sometimes. It was something that 
just happened; it wasn’t like | thought it would be really great if 
we created this tension. That kind of thing happens when you 
work on something for a long time. For instance, some people 
said that when I came to the door at the beginning | seemed 
really weird and menacing, and they didn't know what this guy 
was going to do. But that’s what people say about me all the 
time anyway. /laughs] 


There are certain scenes in which you are lit in a rather 
menacing Way. 


It's also my history of playing killers in movies, maybe, so people 
are biased. One of the things I always think about when I'm act- 
ing, especially in a play, is that you want the audience to be a lit- 
tle afraid of you. Even if they love you and think you're funny, 
there should always be a certain threat. In men, it’s usually the 
threat of violence. In women, it’s usually a sexual threat. And if 
you don’t have that in a play or movie, it doesn’t often really 
work. The only thing you can do after a while is laugh to relieve 
the tension. 


Do you think that being an actor has helped you as a writer? 


Tremendously, because | can tell if something's actable. Like, 
you can read a Pinter movie or play and in three lines tell it's 


going to be great to act. Because things are unexpected and 
funny and violent and scary—all those things you like to have 
in ascript. Pinter’s stuff feels very unplanned. It feels very viscer- 
ally unpredictable and dangerous. Once you start thinking 
ahead and knowing what you're going to write, the audience 
begins to feel that and loses interest. You want it to be really 
immediate. And being an actor is a big help with that. 


Both What happened was... ad your new film, The Wife, 
lake place in real time, and both are centered around the 
ritual of eating. 


| remember when | first moved to New York and started acting. 
Almost every day at about 5 or 5:30 | would go to my apartment 
and sit down and listen to music, and I would get very nauseous, 
throw up and cry a lot. I tried to figure out why I was feeling sick 
during that time of the day. Well, my father had just died, and | 
was going through all this stuff, and | realized that when I was 
growing up, dinner at our house—which we would usually 
have at around that time—was the one time that everyone was 
together, and it was incredibly fraught with anxiety and tension 
and hatred and love and all kinds of crazy stuff. 1 think that 
meals are very important. It’s an incredibly emotional thing to 
eat with somebody. 

And | realized that one of the most intimate things my wife 
and I do is to eat together—it’s as intimate as sex is. Also, when 
you're making a movie or a play and you want a single location, 
it's kind of a great hook, being stuck at this table. But it’s mostly 
emotion that eating brings out in people that I find really inter- 
esting. Stuff happens when you're eating—little interactions 
that are somewhat ritualistic and others that are just personal 
that are fascinating to me. 





Is there something about real lime that you find more suit- 
able to your sensibility? 


| had no idea that this would end up being in real time. | started 
writing and the scene just never ended. I kept wanting it to stop, 
but it ended up being just one scene. It seemed to suit what | 
wanted to say. With plays, | hate it when there are black-outs 
and scene changes and people changing costumes; | find that 
always really hokey. You work all this time to get an audience to 
believe what's happening and to get them involved in a scene 
and to get tension going and then you just kill it. | kind of like a 
play to go on for one long piece. Also, | think it's good to do stuff 
that’s easy for you. The more comfortable it is for you, the more 
convincing it is to people, and the more comfortable they feel. 


You lalked about Pinter’s unpredictability before. Both of 


your films garner a lot of their dramatic power from their 


unpredictability. 


Yeah, unpredictable is better—it's good to be as untransparent 
as possible, without being pretentious and obtuse. | purposely 
wrote 7he Wife so that things didn’t become resolved, because 
that’s not what it’s like to be married. | don’t want to sit there 
and say, “You're going to come see this movie and when you 











leave you'll understand what it’s like to be married and you'll 
know how to do it right.” | don’t like plays or movies like that. 
Maybe that’s a stage I'm going through in my life . . . 


Both films are also based on the idea of revelation. Part of 


whats so compelling about this script is the fact that you keep 
learning, bit by bit, what makes these characters lick. And 
the more you learn, the more you realize there’ a lot going 
on under the surface. 


| hope it’s effective. You take a chance when you try to be subtle 
and low-key and let it grow organically. It’s also more fun to 
write where you're discovering what it’s all about as you go 
along, without everything written out completely. My brother once 
said, if you're going to write about suicide, incest, and murder, 
and big subjects like that, you better be fucking good at writing 
because if you fail at that stuff then you've really failed. | tend to 
choose things that are very manageable. | mean, my life doesn’t 
revolve around car chases and explosions and murders. It's 
more the little things, like how am I going to get through the 
day? How am I going to pay the rent? Why aren't | having more 
fun? I wish | was dead. Little things people feel, but don’t say. 
For me, those little things are more powerful. I'm trying to make 
movies about things like that—things that are more personal. 


Do vou see the end of this screenplay as a happy ending? 


For me, | think it’s happy. | mean, this guy who's really cut off 
goes on this date and actually makes contact with someone and 
speaks truthfully, which he hasn't done for who knows how 
long, maybe years. | would think he's much more human hav- 
ing gone through that. And his life will probably be better for it. 
There's no way that guy could end up going from where he is to 
being happy, he’s so fucked up. He went as far as someone in 
that situation could possibly have gone in two hours, from being 
this smarmy, withdrawn, cut-off person. Her, too. She's not a 
particularly together person, either, and to have gone from 
where she was and actually tell the truth about herself—it was a 
big thing for her to tell the story. | don’t know how much happi- 
er an ending one could expect. I think if this were a typical 
movie, the producers in Hollywood would say, “Well, you know, 
let's just have him kill her. Then he goes on the run. We could 
do that in the beginning.” This whole movie would take place in 
the first 10 minutes of a Hollywood movie—Jesus, the first 90 
seconds! 


It was self-defense. She brandished the knife and he pushed 
her out the window. 


We could save the monologue for the act-three trial. 

In your mind, did you write beyond that last line in the 
film? For instance, is there some chance of these characters 
gelling logetber again? 

| would think so. But if I'd had him say, “Let's get together next 


Friday night,” and she said, “Oh, yeah, okay, sure,” | would find 
that really hard to buy. It just doesn’t seem real. | thought a lot 


about what | would do if they met again. | was thinking | would 
do three movies about them. It would be fun to see them a year 
later, and then 10 years later. You know, they get together, and 
now they're getting divorced. 

Anyway, to me it seemed like a pretty happy ending, consider- 
ing everything. | guess people don't want to face that they're 
lonely and cut off and isolated and feel bad about their relation- 
ships. But that’s not my fault. I'm just an actor. 


(The interview with tom Noonan was conducted by Tod 
Lippy at Noonan s apartment.) 


Danny Rubin 

Continued from page 52 

eliminated by having him wake up on a day already into the 
repetition. It’s still early into this eternity, so we know he’s a jerk, 
but this way you get a whole act’s worth of interesting repetition 
things going on. 


It's an effective way to pique the audiences interest: we have 
no idea why bes doing the things he’s doing. 


Yeah, it's fun for an audience to think, “How does this guy know 
what's happening? How does this guy read people's minds? Why 
is this guy punching the other fellow?” ‘To me, that’s intriguing, 
but not disorienting enough to cause people to walk out of the 
movie. | mean, it’s still Hollywood, it isn’t a Luis Bunuel film. 
And then as soon as he wakes up the second time, you know 
exactly what's going on with the help of the voiceover, which is 
his internal dialogue, telling us what he’s thinking. | was really 
going for something like Aivzd Hearts and Coronets, or one of 
those wonderful British films. There are so many ways of ap- 
proaching comedy; | thought too many films were trying to be 
TV sitcoms blown up into big-screen movies. | liked that it was 
different, and seeing it change was frustrating. 


So those were the two things you were most sorry lo see go? 


Ultimately, | didn’t mind losing the voiceover—in fact, it’s cut 
down quite a bit in the version published here from the first 
draft—but | wasn’t willing to give up my first act. The hand- 
writing was on the wall, though, and although I was giving it 
my best shot, I just couldn't convince them. Another battle was 
trying to convince the studio that it was not necessary to have a 
reason for the repetition. Again, that was something totally 
unnecessary, but they really wanted a scientific explanation, or a 
witchcraft explanation. They actually made me write a gypsy 
curse scene. | made a sarcastic reference to it in this draft, 
which was really only intended for all the people who were try- 
ing to get me to write one. 


Which reference? 


There is something where he mentions a gypsy curse /p. /4/. | 
was saving, “Harold, please, please, please don’t make me write 
this.” And he said, “Ah, just write it and we can shoot it and 
throw it away once they see it's not necessary.” And I did, actual- 
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ly, and it was very funny, but I hated having to do it and they 
never got around to shooting it. By the time they got to later 
drafts of the script, they realized it wasn’t necessary. 


Let's talk about some of the more specific differences between 
this version and the film. What about the whole concept of 
having him keep track of time by reading a page a day of 
the books in the bed-and-breakfast’ library? 


I’m glad you zeroed in on that. That was another big battle— 
and you won't believe what the battle was. As I said, I wanted the 
movie to feel like an epic. I wanted the audience to be able to 
feel the weight of time, and I thought the book thing was a visu- 
al way of their being able to comprehend how long he’s been 
there. The Columbia people thought the time frame was too 
long, that the audience wouldn't be able to stand it. They want- 
ed the whole time repetition to last maybe a couple of weeks, 
total. I went, “A couple of weeks? There's no point to that. What 
could anybody learn about life in a couple of weeks?” It was 
never defined in the final film how long it actually lasted. | 
remember making some kind of poetic reference to a thousand 
years. And I think Harold fudged it and compromised and didn't 
explicitly say what it was in order to avoid the issue with the stu- 
dio, but I think he also felt that a thousand years was too long. 


| think, frankly, it works to not make it so specific, because 
it’s obvious even in the film, and in this draft especially, that 
a significant amount of time has gone by. It also tends to re- 
inforce the weightless, immaterial aspect of Phil’s existence. 


Well, I'd say one of the pleasures in seeing the way the film 
came out is that everybody got it, in spite of everything. 


There are a couple of characters in this draft who either don't 
appear in the final film, or are changed considerably. Rila’s 
boyfriend, Max, for instance. 


It was funny when I went back into the piles of old scripts and 
found this one and decided it would be appropriate for Scenario. 
I was reading it and when I got to Max, I thought, “Whoa, who 
is this guy?” He wasn't in my original draft, either. He was part 
of the effort to beef up the love relationship between Phil and 
Rita. One way of doing that was to create a competitor, so that’s 
what I did. He has such a small part, it’s clear to see now that he 
could be taken out. He was one of those tools that a writer uses 
to build everything else up, and when everything's finished, you 
can remove the tool. 


In your original draft, as you've mentioned earlier, Phil was 
meant to be in his 20s. In this revised draft, he’s now de- 
scribed as being in his 30s. Had Bill Murray been cast be- 
fore you did this revised draft? 


No. Before | wrote this revision, | was told that most of the 
castable comic actors would be a little bit older than that, so | 
changed it. Incidentally, another one of the battles we fought 
had to do with my seeing this as a drama—a very entertaining 
drama—and everyone else viewing it as a comedy. To me, if 


you present it as a drama, that changes the audience's level of 
expectation, and because of that, jokes become much funnier. If 
you're going to see a comedy and you know you're going to see 
a comedy, everything you see has to pay off. When you're going 
to see a movie that isn’t billed as a comedy and someone says 
something very funny, you're very pleasantly surprised. And that 
was the tone I created in both the first draft and this revised 
draft. There are a lot of funny things in it, but I didn’t intend 
for it to be perceived as a comedy. So that played into casting, 
too. I didn’t originally want anybody remotely like Bill Murray 
or Robin Williams or Chevy Chase or these comedy actors. I was 
hoping for a dramatic actor who could do comedy as well. 


Did you have any actors in mind when you wrote the part? 


When I wrote the part and I needed to hear somebody talking in 
my head, | settled on a young Jimmy Stewart, and Jimmy Stew- 
art works in the script. It would be very hard to imagine him in 
the final movie that you see; it would have been a different film. 


What about Larry the cameraman, who in this script is a 
much older man? 


That happened real late in the process. | always wanted him to 
be an old union guy and for whatever reason | got a phone call 
from Harold saying, “Danny, do you know who Chris Elliott is?,” 
and I said, “Vaguely,” and he goes, “He's perfect for the part, 
he’s really good.” Apparently, they auditioned old geezers and 
couldn't find anybody who they really liked, so they wound up 
with a young geezer. And he was funny, but it starts to subtly 
change the overall nature of the movie when you start making 
these casting choices. 


Another noticeable excision is the series of scenes in this script 
in which Phil tries to leave Punxsutawne. In your original 
script, | seem to remember him eventually making it to Ohio 
fo visit his mother. 


Exactly; I thought that was very funny. You know, when you visit 
your mother it’s always like replaying the same old tapes over 
and over again. Not my mother, of course, but other people's. 


In this script there is a series of scenes in which he tries to fly 
a plane out of town. 


| think that stuff stayed in for quite a while; | don’t remember if 
they ultimately shot it or not. I thought it should be addressed 
that he wouldn't give up on leaving town until he'd tried every- 
thing. You know, just the idea of escape. I thought I could do it 
in a very funny way. 


And what about the attempted murder of the groundhog in 
the library? 


That stayed in until they cast Bill Murray, and Bill just looked at 
it and said, “I can’t go around stalking a groundhog—it will 
look just like Caddyshack.” And he was right—I had to take it 
out. What are the odds that something like that would ever hap- 
pen more than once in cinema history? It’s too bad, though, 








because I thought it would be very funny if not only Phil, but 
everyone in Punxsutawne, would harbor this antipathy toward 
the groundhog, to the point where they had to put him in a 
cage with bulletproof glass for protection. 


There's another great series of scenes near the end of this 
script that didn't make it into the film, in which Phil begins 
fo alter characters’ circumstances in order to economize on 
time. For instance, he puts chewing gum on the sidewalk to 
detain the woman who crosses in front of a moving truck, 
and he tells Janey, the teenager who tries to commit suicide, 
that the guy she’s upset over really likes her. How did you 
come up with that? 


Again, it was just a matter of logically walking through things 
that would happen. I just wanted to go through the interim step 
of showing how he has enough time to be ingenious and figure 
out how to cut corners. It was also a good way to show Phil’s 
dawning realization that he couldn't help everybody all the 
time. 

The culmination of that, | guess, is the death of the old bum. 


There are just some things you do not have power over and that 
was very clear. | was happy that stayed in. 


One other significant scene missing from the film is the one 
in which Phil plays the pick-up basketball game with a 
leenager. 


I liked it, too; | don’t know why it didn’t make it. I like how you 
could see in this 14-year-old kid pretty much the same person 
Phil was at the beginning of the movie. And through that 
encounter he understands how far he has come. | thought it 
was an important realization that really wasn’t made in any 
other way in the movie, but what can you do? 


Any other impressions from re-reading this draft after such a 
long time? 


Oh, clearly it needed some serious editing. And I don’t know how 
much of that is from seeing the movie and then going, “Ah, 
now I realize how little it really takes to get these ideas across,” 
and how much of it was just seeing it fresh for the first time in 
several years. 


It seems that writers often find that a lot of stuff ends up 
being superfluous when it’s transformed into the visual 
realm. 


But there's another dynamic. It has to do with selling the 
screenplay. The people who are reading it have even less ability 
to visualize it than you do, and if you underwrite it, they won't 
get it at all. You have to learn how to write to be read. 


What happened after you completed this draft? 


Well, I turned this one in—it’s basically my spec script with 
everybody's notes and concerns addressed—and Columbia said, 
“Love it, thank you very much.” And I said, “Contractually, I get 


to write another draft.” And they said, “Oh, no, that’s fine.” And 
this is the part where they aren't entirely honest with you, and 
nobody tells you the exact truth because they think they'll hurt 
your feelings, so I don’t really know what the story was, but what 
| heard from the producer, Trevor Albert, was that now they 
wanted the Harold Ramis touch. They hired Harold to direct it, 
and they wanted a Harold Ramis movie, which means his kind 
of comedy, so the next draft went straight to him. Harold went to 
work on it and came up with another draft. I know that Colum- 
bia saw it and thought it was great and they were ready to pro- 
ceed with casting, and then at some point, very early in the 
process, they approached Bill Murray, whom Harold had a long 
relationship with, and Bill really responded well to it and was 
inclined to do it. So Harold and Bill started to work on another 
draft, and they were getting nowhere, and I guess someone sug- 
gested sending me their draft. | read it and gave them many 
pages of notes that were honest but kind of ballsy and sarcastic. 
And apparently because of the tone of my notes they decided to 
pay attention to them, and Bill said, “Why don’t we hire this guy 
back again,” and they called me up and said, “Why don’t you 
come back and work with Bill and fix up the script for produc- 
tion?” It was like the end of January, once again, and my family 
and I were moving from Los Angeles to New Mexico, the house 
is full of boxes— 


This is two years after you'd written the original draft? 


Two years later, and I get this phone call from Bill Murray, and 
he says, “Do you realize that the day after tomorrow is Ground- 
hog Day?”—“Yep.”"—“And do you realize that between the 
director, the producer, the star and the writer of this film, nobody 
has been to the festival at Punxsutawne? Doesn't that seem 
wrong to you?” And I said, “Absolutely. And I think you should 
90, | think that will be a great thing.” And he said, “I think we 
should go.” And I said, “Bill, that’s a really nice offer, sounds 
like fun, but I'm moving, I’m moving my family, we're up to 
our necks in boxes, I can’t just abandon them and go off to 
Punxsutawne.” And he said, “Well, think about it and call me 
back. Here’s my number.” When | got off the phone, Louise 
asked who it was. “Bill Murray,” I said. “He wants me to go to 
Punxsutawne tomorrow.” And she said, “Cool.” And I said I'd 
told him | couldn't do it. She said, “Are you nuts?” So I talked 
to Columbia and they said, “We'll pay for the move, we'll get 
someone to help pack, we'll fly out a friend of your wife’s to 
help her move in so you don’t have to be there.” 

This level of support was very nice, and | embarked on the 
most surreal adventure of my professional life. All of a sudden 
I'm flying in a private plane from the middle of nowhere to the 
middle of nowhere in the middle of the night with Bill Murray 
and we're talking about the script. We landed somewhere near 
Punxsutawne at 2:00 in the morning. And there were fans out 
there waiting for him—it was supposed to be a secret. After 


that we spent two weeks in New York together working on the 


shooting script. 


At that point, were you mostly just polishing it up? 
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It was not polishing; we were doing some massive reorganiza- 
tion, questioning everything, and working on Bill's lines. 


Did you end up using anything from the trip to Punxsu- 
fawne? 


A lot, an amazing amount. My original research had consisted 
of talking with the Chamber of Commerce, asking as many 
questions as | could about the town, how large it was, where 
the groundhog festival was held, etc., and I got them to send me 
tons of literature on it. After we actually saw it, there was a 
whole different feel to it than we had imagined. It was delight- 
ful, really delightful—a wonderful civic event. We incorporated 
a lot of that into the movie. The Ist A.D. came with a camera 
and filmed everything, so Harold had an idea of what it looked 
like, too. Something | felt sort of bad about in turning this into 
a genre comedy was, in order to make this into the worst day of 
Phil's life, he had to be the urbane city guy going into a place 
with a bunch of hicks—his worst nightmare. And it wasn’t like 
that at all. Everyone there knew it was a goofy ritual—it was 
almost sophisticated in its hickyness. What was so much fun 
about the festival is, it’s the middle of the night, zero degrees, 
they've got bonfires going—and they're playing Beach Boys 
music. 


Al this point, had your first act been changed to how it starts 
in the film? 


No, the first act was still an issue. Bill liked the way | had it and 
I liked the way | had it, and Harold and the people who read for 
him and gave him feedback liked the way 4e had it. We kept 
moving it a little bit this way, a little bit that way. Ultimately, | 
think they intended for it to begin with the drive from Pitts- 
burgh, but then they added the scene in the TV studio at the 
very beginning, which was a well-written scene. Harold wrote 
that. Again, the lesson for me was that I was always asserting 
that it was unnecessary to have a scene like that for establishing 
Phil's character, yet I'd forgotten that it was probably important 
for establishing Rita. I take issue with there being a formulaic 
first act, but not with the way it worked out. 


So after your trip to Punxsutawne and New York with Mur- 
ray, did you go back to Santa Fe? 


| came back to my beautiful new home for one week, and then 
went back up to Woodstock, Illinois, where the film was shot. | 
was feeling very guilty the whole time. | mean, | was wrestling 
with issues of what it means to be a responsible parent and 
responsible husband when all the time I've got these artistic 
issues—wanting to stick up for what I really wanted the script to 
be but also wanting to be respectful of the need to move this for- 
ward, because | knew they were building sets and they were 
going to start shooting in two weeks. Plus, | was dealing with 
Bill Murray, whose life and work habits are very different from 
mine. It was a very unsettling time, very difficult, but unique. 





Did you spend any time on the set once shooting began? 


| was there for the first week. They invited me to stay for the 
whole movie, but | just wanted to go home. The script was still a 
mess and a crazy quilt as we went and moved the operation to 
Woodstock. Bill and Harold and I would sit in a room together 
and say, “Okay, once and for all, are we going to do this or are 
we going to do that?” And | had costume people and set people 
running up to me every half hour, asking, “Is this scene in or 
out?,” “Do | build this or not?” But ultimately, all of the deci- 
sions wound up on Harold's shoulders, because he knew what 
he wanted to do; a lot of the final decisions and smoothing over 
were his. 

I'd say that probably the most fun that I had the entire time 
was the day before we started shooting. | had my version of the 
script and Harold had his version. And it was just the two of us in 
a room going over each sequence and deciding what was going 
to be in and what was going to be out. Sometimes Harold would 
say, “Okay, you get that,” and sometimes he'd say, “I'm sorry, 
you just can’t do that,” and sometimes we came up with some 
compromises that pleased us both. It was fun, and it was lovely 
to be treated as a co-professional by somebody who was more 
professional than | was. 


After you left the set. did you keep yourself apprised of what 


was happening? 


Well, | talked to people on the phone every now and then to see 
how it was going, and to find out what was in and what was out. 
An awful lot of stuff that was shot wound up on the editing floor. 
Bill came up with a great idea for one of the montages—to have 
that hackneyed shot of calendar pages flipping to show the pas- 
sage of time, only every page was February 2nd. Unfortunately, 
they couldn't figure out where to put it and it got cut in editing. 


What was your reaction when you finally saw the finished 


film? 


Oh, intense disorientation. It was very much like somebody had 
gone inside my brain and fucked with my own memories, my 
ideas of the way things were. Everything is very familiar, but it’s 
different. There were things that | laughed at with delightful 
surprise and things that I groaned at and couldn't believe. | 
would think, “I Aew it was going to feel like that, | told him 
not to put it in°—things like that. 


Anything else get left in the editing room? 


There were several sequences that Harold shot that | never liked, 
so for me that was good. For instance, when it started becoming 
more of a romantic movie, Harold wanted it to be more of a 
fairy tale. You can see that Rita’s character in my draft is more 
of a hard-nosed professional, and as we moved toward shooting, 
she became more of a fairy-tale princess. Now, the fairy tale that 
Harold glommed onto was that of the Frog Prince, and he wrote 
some very explicit allusions to it in the shooting script. | could- 
n't stand any of that stuff. | just thought it was coming in and 
hitting people over the head. With all these things, | was very 
explicit about my fears and desires with Harold. He always took 











them into consideration, and either accepted them or rejected 
them. 


The filmed version of Groundhog Day was released over tivo 


years ago. Have your feelings about the film changed at all 


since then? 


| guess they're pretty much the same, although I'm quite used 
to it now. I'm not comparing it anymore to my mind's version of 
what it could have been. It is what it is. 


What have you been working on since? 


| wrote an adaptation of a novel, called 8. W. It was filmed but | 
haven't seen it yet because it never made it to Santa Fe. | was 
very proud of the work | did with that, even though the director 
did a rewrite which, to my mind, didn’t improve upon it. But I 
love the fact that I was following up a whimsical, romantic, 
existential piece with an in-your-face Generation X satire. 
Then there was an animated feature, and a sci-fi adventure— 
I'm trying not to be pigeon-holed as a comedy writer. 


Do you have anything else in the works? 


| finished another spec script called “Iwo Egg,” which was the 
one | had been trying to work on when I got the idea for 
Groundhog Day. 


Whats the subject? 


Well, there’s a nuclear explosion in space and everyone thinks 
that it’s going to start World War III, but all it does is destroy 
broadcasting. Two Egg is a small town in Florida. It’s a very 
sweet piece. 


you also teach screenwriting. 


Yeah, | like being part of a college community. Writing is just 
too isolating for me to do it without a break. It also forces me to 
pay attention in my own work to everything I'm telling my stu- 
dents is important. 


Do you recommend screenwriting courses to people who 
want lo wrile? 


There are good basic techniques to be learned, but the most 
important thing is just to get everyone writing. Some people 
need the structure of a class to motivate them. 

Anyway, my goal isn’t just to teach how to write but how to 
be a writer. Film is such a pervasive literature in our cul- 
ture—what we're doing is actually influencing what people 
think about. That's a big responsibility, and | think it should 
be taken seriously. In the end, I can’t teach anyone how to 
write a great movie. All | can teach them is how not to write a 
lousy movie, and constantly remind them to be honest, origi- 
nal and ambitious. See? I’m not so much a writer as a boy 
scout leader. 


(The interview with Danny Rubin was conducted by Tod 
Lippy in Santa Fe.) 


Carole Eastman 
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Jack to be a concert pianist.” | wasn't sure if he was being 
whimsical or that he'd suddenly dredged this notion up from the 
deepest wellsprings of his being, but | was definitely intrigued, 
especially with the incongruity of it. So with images (that as the 
story eventually developed, were never to come to pass) of a 
Rubensteinian fright wig on the head of this orinasal Neptunian 
from New Jersey, | started to leave again, and as | got to the door, 
Robert said, “And give me a moment where he’s playing the 
piano with his hair blowing in the breeze, like Cornel Wilde in A 
Song to Remember.” Vm not sure there’s any such scene, but | 
took it as a challenge. Hence Jack on the back of the truck in a 
freeway jam, playing Chopin. 


How many drafts were there before the shooting script, and 
how long did it lake you to write the first draft? 


One draft, in seven or eight weeks. Then some changes, a scene 
cut made by Robert, which | suppose you could say made it a 
second draft. And all of it, for some kind of scheduling pressures, 
very rushed. 


Which draft is published here? 


The one I just referred to, with one or two scenes that became 
orphaned along the way, and with some sequential adjustments 
to the final hlmed version. 


‘ve read there were some discrepancies between your screen- 
play and the filmed version. What were those? 


A different beginning, for one. Robert preferred the transition 
from hardhat to classical pianist, | suppose as an element of 
surprise revelation. | liked it the other way around. | wanted to 
see him from the egg, with some hint, and that’s all it is, of why 
he gets no further than Five Easy Pieces. And his placement in 
the family, being born at the end of the line, with exemplar sib- 
lings he can never catch up to, and indentured to patriarchal 
expectations which serve mainly to impoverish him, has some- 
thing to do with that, avd with his black sheepery. 


Theres also a different ending, isn't there, from what you 
originally wrote? How do you feel about the films ending? 


Robert didn’t like what I'd written and I was intractable about 
changing it at first. But | think he was right. It's ultimately bet- 
ter than having him die, as he did in my original ending, and 
better than shooting him, with a hidden camera, selling ties in a 
Seattle haberdashery, which is what the associate producer, 
Richard Wechsler, told me Robert intended to do. So between 
the bad ideas we each had, this was the better choice. 


I'm curious to know how you came up with the character of 
Bobby. He's certainly one of the most enigmatic and com- 


plex characters in American film. Where in your experience 


did he come from? 


Well, “complex” is your word. | hope it’s so. 
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I've read various accounts that he was at least partly based 
on Nicholson. Is that true? 


| knew at the outset that I was writing something for Jack. I'd 
known him for years, loved him dearly and still do, and his 
influence is, as is anything you've let into your bloodstream, 
definitely there. He’s a glorious and extraordinary actor. Along 
with Chaplin, probably one of the most generous in American 
films. Ever. Jeanne Moreau once said to me that he has the 
courage of an actress, which | understood to mean, his willing- 
ness to risk the kind of emotional exposures most actors won't. 
(If there be any doubts, witness the scene with Rita Moreno in 
Carnal Knowledge.) But, despite the fact that he’s a presence in 
my heart and mind, both radiant and sometimes aggravating in 
its pervasiveness, and that life would be less without him, there 
was nothing biographically based on him. We never spoke 
about the character or the story, and in fact, to this day, | don’t 
even know if the bum liked the script, and as much as I might 
have wanted to, I never tin-cupped him for a response. 


/ read, too, that the character bore some relationship to your 
brother: 


Yes, there was a period of time when he disappeared for several 
vears and a detective was hired to try and find him. My brother's 
no longer alive, but from as early as | can remember he seemed 
to be off dwelling in the distance of some more appropriate 
dream. Some place he preferred to be or felt more welcome in, 
and though Bobby Dupea isn’t a portrait of my brother, there is 
this similar drift into oblivion and anonymity. 


Several accounts | came across assert that the roadside diner 
scene originated oul of a bad experience Nicholson had with 
a waitress at Pupi’s on the Sunset Strip. Is that accurate? And 
if so, could you describe how that came to be transformed 
into the “hold the chicken” scene? 


I've never been involved with a movie, before or since, that has 
accumulated so much misinformation and mythologizing. 
Though | was influenced by witnessing a particular outburst of 
temper from Jack, it wasn’t something that took place at Pupi’s. 
In answer to the second question, Robert had initially shown me 
an incomplete draft of something that he and the “writer or 
writers” | mentioned before had written. And though, as I said, it 
wasn't something I wanted to work on, or rewrite, | did eventu- 
ally appropriate two things from it: a man returning home after 
an absence, and a stop at a roadside café on the way, where he 
did have a mild contretemps with a waitress. Very mild. It wasn't 
Bobby Dupea, there was no Rayette DiPesto, no Palm and Terry, 
it didn't conclude with the character “clearing the table,” and 
vet I've heard many times since that the now thrice-mentioned 
“writer or writers” claim to have written this scene. 


Did you have any inkling it would lake such a prominent 
place in American moviegoers’ collective memory? 


No. And maybe the subtler “playing” that | imagined wouldn't 


have been so heartily clasped to the national bosom, but I never 
meant either the waitress or later, the Samia Glavia character, 
to be dripping venom from their eye teeth. 


You know, that’s funny, because I've always felt sorry for 
that waitress. 


You should. So do I. And so does Studs Terkel. 
So it’s the interpretation that you dont like? 


The heavy-handedness, yes. I didn’t intend to incite the audi- 
ence to rise up against waitresses, or intellectuals. Also, | might 
mention that Carl wasn’t written to be the imbecilic dizzard he 
seems to be at the dinner table, when he loses his train of 
thought to ask, “Catherine, what was | saying?” His injury is to 
his neck, not his brain, and whether it’s an actor's ad lib or a 
directorial request, it’s very displeasing . . . 


Speaking of “interpretations,” | read Pauline Kael’ review of 
the film. It was sort of impressionistic, and | wonder if what 
she said had anything to do with your intentions. 


| don’t know, I've never read it. 


She said it described “as if for the first time the nature of the 


familiar American man who feels he has to keep running 


because the only good is momentum.” Does that sound like 
it’s hitting the mark of what you were thinking? 


No. And if | really was writing some kind of “generic” man, 
she'd probably have been more likely to kick me in my funda- 
ments for it. And as to intentions or trying to impart anything to 
the world, the plain fact is, | don’t always know what I'm doing 
other than feeling my way as I go. | mean, writing is sometimes 
like going around poking at lifeless things to see if they move. At 
least for me. Other times, it’s like digging to China, while simul- 
taneously trying to reduce in oneself the sense of any enormous 
undertaking or burdensome obligation of really having to get 
there. It’s very hard work, but sometimes worth the worms and 
other fetching things found on the way. . .. But because I don’t 
always have an ordered way of looking at things, and have to 
create a chaos first, a kind of omznium gatherum of things, like 
fallen petals and saliva and dead musicians playing a somber 
waltz, that it’s my task to find some thread of kinship for, I can't 
always say what my intentions were, except here and there, and 
very superficially. And that’s why we're going to have a relatively 
short interview, which you've been kind enough to agree to. 


The motion picture credits say story by “Adrien Joyce and 
Bob Rafelson.” Who exactly contributed what to the original 
story line? 


Next question. 


My impression was that you were heavily involved with the 
production of the film. Were you? 


Nope. 


How do you account for the fairly detailed representation 
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of oil drilling in the script? 


Well, | had some familiarity with it because my father ran a 
company that serviced oil wells, and then | did a little research 
as well. 


Apropos of that, Bobby continually refers to Rayette as 
“hand” in your script, a term of endearment | assume has 
some relationship to bis work in the oil field. Why was that 
cut out of the film? 


| don’t know. You'd have to ask them. Jack or Robert. Along with 
it being a term of endearment that toolpushers use, it refers to 
an absolutely essential implement for a musician and is some- 
thing which Rayette, for all her devotion, can never really sub- 
stitute for. Anyway, however slight its meaning, | think it’s a little 
rude, or at least careless, to have omitted it. 


Music plays an essential role in this film. The Tammy 
Wynette songs, and later, the classical music that’s a part of 
Bobby’: early life. Did you have a background in music? 


I had piano lessons when I was very young, and again, with 
much greater interest, when I was an adult. But my earliest 
remembrance of music is that my mother always tuned the 
radio in to the New York Philharmonic broadcasts on Sunday 
afternoons. The feelings it aroused in me were so oceanic, so 
beyond what I was capable of containing at that time, that it 
would cause me to cry and I'd beseech her to turn it off. Which 
she never did. It was all right if it was Mozart or Haydn, but I'd 
have to seek safety from the cataclysmic emotions of Beethoven 
or Brahms or Mahler by leaving the house for some far corner of 
the backyard. Also, my stepfather was Russian and had a fierce 
passion for music. He'd play old recordings of Fédor Chaliapin, 
whose basso profundo sonorities would vibrate against your 
chest plate, creating radiant waves of sound that made your 
entire body an organ of listening. And there were other in- 
fluences, but it would take too long in the telling, as well as 
would my initial acquaintance with country & western music. 
But I wrote the Tammy Wynette songs into the movie from the 
beginning and they were in peril of being replaced by BBS, who I 
believe hired Carole King and Jerry Goffin to do the music. | 
don’t know what changed their minds, but I’m grateful some- 
thing did. 


Ultimately, how do you feel about the film? Do you like it? 


I think, like most screenwriters, | have a “mixed and malarial” 
response. So, yes and no, some things and not others. But Robert 
certainly did some very graceful things and, all in all, I've come 
to like it more than I did initially. And I’ve always greatly 
enjoyed Helena’s /Kallianiotes, the actress who played Palm] 
aria on crap, filth and stink. 


Did you write that part for her? 
Yes. 
Can you tell me a little about The Fortune? 


It was something | wrote, loosely based on a crime that took 
place in Los Angeles in the "30s. It was the tale of two low-mind- 
ed, bumptious inepti trying to murder a woman who is immune 
to death. Though Jack and Warren /Beatly/, the Bull of Mulhol- 
land and the Lion of the Loin, with their dimpled smiles and 
perfect rows of fighting canines, were very entertaining to watch, 
they weren't really meant to be Ollie and Stan. I'd intended a 
straighter rendering of their characters and much less reaching 
after laughs. 


What was your role during production? 


My opinions were solicited and I was flattered by the pretense 
of being listened to. But ultimately, it had no effect on anything 
at all. 


What projects are you involved in now? 


Well, | recently finished writing something for Scott Rudin and 
Paramount. It’s a remake of a film made in the '40s by Michael 
Powell and Emeric Pressburger called / Know Where I'm Going. 
It's a movie that both Scott and | have a lot of affection for, that 
originally starred Wendy Hiller and Roger Livesey and that takes 
place in the Western Isles of Scotland. 


And what kinds of things are you interested in doing in the 
future? 


Oh, I don’t know, maybe something based on the revelations of 
the Great Mystic Jew, Lifeless Levi . . . 


Really, | don't think | heard of him . . . 
Neither have I, really. 
Lifeless Levi, | like that. 


Thank you, Tod, that’s very encouraging. Also, if I could find 
the Riot Grrrls who originated this subvert pair in their 'zines, 
I'd love to do the life and times of “Wonder Wench and her side- 
kick, Turbo Slut.” 


My impression from what I've read is that you pretty much 
gave up screenwriting from about 1975 to 1985. If that’s 
true, what were your reasons for doing so? 


| don’t know if the dates you mention are correct or that the hia- 
tus was that long, but you do take some bungs and bruises in 
the field and I'd say I definitely had a few hematomas of the 
spirit somewhere around that period. 


Why did you return to writing films? 


Because | had to support myself and the livestock. Because the 
desire to play with the facts and imaginals of the world returned. 
Because there are poets, such as Wallace Stevens, to console, 
inspire and remind one that “The whole of appearance is a toy. 
For this,/The dove in the belly builds his nest and coos.” 


(This interview consists of excerpts from a taped conversation 
with Carole Eastman in Beverly Hills combined with Eastman’s 
written responses to a series of questions written by Tod Lippy.) 
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THIS ISSUE’S ILLUSTRATORS 


Laura Lyungkvist, who illustrated Groundhog Day, was born 
in Gothenberg, Sweden, in 1965. She graduated from the Bergh 
School for Graphic Arts in Stockholm in 1988 and taught at 
Beckman’s School of Design from 1991 to 19953. She was a 
recipient of an Excellence in Swedish Design award and was 
nominated for several Golden Egg awards. She presently lives 
in New York City, where her clients include 7he New dorker. 
Mademoiselle. Harper's Bazaar, Barney's, and Takashimava. 

Stephen Kroninger, lio illustrated /-800-, began work- 
ing with photo-collage in 1980. Since then, his distinctive col- 
laves have appeared regularly in such publications as 7he New 
york Times. The Washington Post. Los Angeles Times, The 
Boston Globe. Time. Newsweek. Entertainment Weekly and 
sports Illustrated. His full-page political commentary appears 
monthly in Zhe Progressive. In 1992, Kroninger’s work was the 
subject of an exhibit at New York's Museum of Modern Art (the 
only time the museum has given a one-person show to an illus- 
trator). In its review, 7be New Yorker wrote, | Kroninger] shows 
just how potent visual images can be. Many so-called fine artists 
could learn about loaded imagery from this illustrator.” A recent 
article in Zhe Wall Street Journal credited him with “sowing the 
seeds of the collage renaissance.” In addition to his print work, 
Kroninger has created animated collages for PBS titles, as well 
as animation for music videos. He lives in New York City. 

Working out of Santa Ana, California, Gary Tanhauser, 
who illustrated What happened was... . has accumulated an 
impressive roster of national clients in the publishing and 
music industries. They include Rolling Stone. Sports Mlustrat- 
ed. Texas Monthly, Health, MacWorld. The Washington Post. 
Los Angeles Times, Warner Brothers Records, Sony Music and 
Capitol Records. Tanhauser vraduated from Art Center College 
of Design in Pasadena, California, in 1989. 


Alan E. Cober, who illustrated Fire Easy Pieces, ts one 
of America’s foremost illustrators. His work has been commis- 
sioned by a number of Fortune 500 companies and he has 
done covers for Zime and Newsweek, a series of Bicentennial 
posters for the National Parks Service, and a mural for the 
National Museum of American History for George Washing- 
ton’s 250th birthday. He covered the 1980 presidential cam- 
paign for Zime, lift-offs from Cape Canaveral for NASA, and 
the Pope's U.S. tour in 1987 for Rolling Stone. His trenchant 
essays on Willowbrook (the New York State institution for the 
mentally retarded), prisons and the aged were compiled in his 
book of drawings, Zhe Forgotten Society (Dover). A ptt fessor 
of art and Distinguished Visiting Artist at the University of 
Buffalo, State University of New York, Cober has won numerous 
awards. including 11 medals from the Society of Illustrators 
and six gold medals from the Art Directors Club of New York. 
Born in 1935 in New York City, he attended the University of 
Vermont and School of Visual Arts in New York. He divides his 
time between homes in Ossining, New York, and Cape Cod, 
Massachusetts. 

Graphic designer and illustrator Scott Menchin, who 
‘Ilustrated Prostitules, is the former art director of Creem 
magazine. Prior to that, he was design director for Seven 
Days and art director for How, a trade publication for graphic 
designers. Currently operating his own business in New York 
City, Menchin has an extensive client list that includes E7/er- 
fainment Weekly, Newsweek, Esquire, The Village Voice. The 
New York Times. The Washington Post, HBO, NBC and Mac- 
millan Publishing, A graduate of Pratt Institute, he has taught 
at Pratt and the Parsons School of Design. 

The portraits of the screenwriters and Whit Stillman were 
rendered by Paul Hamlyn, London-based illustrator. 
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